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DETENTE  AND  ALLIANCE  POLITICS  LN  THE  POSTWAR  ERA: 

V  STRATEGIC  DILEMMAS  IN  UNITED  STATES  -  WEST  GERMAN  RELATIONS 

r 

Throughout  the  postwar  period,  detente  has  been  a  central  Issue 
In  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  nils  thesis  argues  that  ditente  Is  inherently  Halted:  as  a 
strategy  for  achieving  objectives  that  have  remained  remarkably 
consistent  throughout  the  postwar  period,  detente  Is  predicated  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  alliance;  to  the  extent  that  it  raises  basic 
and  perhaps  Irresolvable  questions  within  the  alliance.  It  tends  to 
threaten  alliance  cohesion  and  thus  undermine  its  own  foundation.. 


How  the  US  and  FRG  have  viewed  the  nature  and  utility  of  detente 
and  the  manner  and  style  with  which  it  might  be  pursued  Is  the  central 
focus  of  this  study.  Each  is  acutely  sensitive  to  the  commitment  of 
the  other  to  the  alliance;  each  has  Interests,  both  unique  and 
complementary,  in  detente.  Detente  has  also  corresponded  with  a  change 
In  the  US-FRG  relationship  and  with  the  increasing  interdependence  of 
the  international  system.  "Linkage"  has  been  a  key  instrument  in 
managing  these  changes  in  the  face  of  the  continued  adversary  nature 
of  East-West  relations. 

The  thesis  begins  with  a  discussion  of  detente  as  It  has  evolved 
since  1969:  what  it  ip  and  what  it  is  not,  its  achievements  and  its 
limitations.  After  an  analysis  of  ddtente  as  an  issue  of  alliance 
politics,  the  thesis  then  examines  the  historical  legacy  of  the 
"German  Problem"  as  it  affects  contemporary  perceptions  of  European 
security.  With  this  background,  alliance  views  on  the  prospects  and 
requirements  for  an  East-West  detente  are  developed  in  three 
historical  segments. 

From  the  onset  of  the  Cold  War  until  1958,  the  alliance 
concentrated  on  the  consolidation  of  Western  strength  as  rh« 
precondition  for  a  settlement,  on  Western  terms,  of  the  pos 
division  of  Germany  and  Europe.  The  effect  was  to  create  a  bipolar 
structure  in  which  pressures  for  ddtente  were  generally  viewed  as  a 
threat  to  Western  strength  and  Western  interests.  Western 

vulnerability,  especially  after  1957,  and  the  intractability  of 
Germany's  division  suggested  strategies  both  to  stabilise  and  to 
transform  the  status  quo.  The  US  and  F&G  sought  both  to  encourage  and 
to  constrain  each  other  in  the  pursuit  of  dCtente,  while  manoeuvring 
within  the  "ground  rules"  that  had  been  established. 

By  the  end  of  the  1960s,  changed  political  conditions  and  new 
opportunities  made  possible  the  "era  of  negotiations''  that  ensued 
after  1969.  The  thesis  analyses  US-FRG  interaction  in  the  development 
and  execution  of  Oatpolltlk  and  in  the  formulation  of  arms  control 
policies  for  the  1970s.  Reflecting  the  basic  dilemma  of  dCtente  and 
alliance  politics,  the  strategic  ddtente  and  the  West  German 
Ostpolltlk  were  motivated  to  a  significant  extent  by  the  need  to 
preserve  alliance  cohesion.  The  pursuit  of  ddtente  has  continued  to 
reflect  a  complex  interplay  between  strength  and  vulnerability  in  the 
Western  alliance.  For  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  dependent  on  each  other  for  the  achievement  of  national 
goals,  this  remains  a  fundamental  element  in  their  relationship. 
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"If  others  regard  us  as  incalculable, 
then  we  become  a  source  of  possible 
confl ict." 

Helmut  Schmidt 

The  Balance  of  Power:  Germany's  Peace  Policy  and  the 
Superpowers  (London:  William  Kimber,  1971),  p.212. 


"...once  embarked  on  a  confrontation  it 
is  more  dangerous  to  stop  than  to 
proceed...  Confrontations  end  when  the 
opponent  decides  that  the  risks  are  not 
worth  the  objective,  and  for  this  the 
risks  oust  be  kept  high  and  incalcu¬ 
lable." 

Henry  A.  Kissinger 

White  House  Years  (London:  Weidenfeld  and  Hicolson; 

Michael  Joseph,  1979),  p.1112. 
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INTRODUCTION:  DETENTE  AND  THE  WESTERN  ALLIANCE 


The  development  of  an  awareness  of  parallel  Sovlet-Amerlcan 
Interests  during  the  years  since  the  Cuban  crisis,  in  the 
sense  of  both  tacit  and  explicit  understanding  about  the 
rules  by  which  deterrence  can  be  maintained  while  war  may  be 
avoided,  has  led  neither  to  a  superpower  condominium...  nor 
to  a  significant  expansion  in  the  area  of  political  d€- 
tente...  The  existence  of  two  superpowers,  despite  the 
greater  facility  of  their  communication,  has  not  produced  a 
new  world  order. . .  The  bipolar  relationship  remains  primar¬ 
ily  an  adversary  one. 

Alastair  Buchan,  1972* 


This  thesis  examines  ddtente  as  an  issue  of  alliance  politics,  in 
particular  the  relations  between  the  United  States  (US)  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (FRG).  On  one  level,  it  argues  that  the 
change  from  "Cold  War"  to  "ddtente"  in  international  relations  did  not 
constitute  any  fundamental  change  in  the  basic  nature  of  East-West 
relations.  Expectations  of  a  radical  transformation  of  the  intc 
national  order  established  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  Rather  than  an  end  in  itself,  ddtente  has  been  an  element 
of  national  strategy  designed  to  fulfil  national  objectives  which 
themselves  have  remained  remarkably  consistent  throughout  the  poSi.ar 
period. 

This  thesis  also  suggests  that  ddtente  has  accompanied  a  change 
in  the  US -FRG  relationship.  Ddtente  has  been  a  source  of  tension 
within  the  alliance  in  two  respects:  first,  ddtente  as  a  national 
strategy  to  fulfil  certain  objectives  raises  the  question  of  competing 
national  objectives  within  that  alliance;  second,  dd teats,  by  its  very 
nature,  calls  into  question  the  purpose  of  the  alliance  itself  and  the 

1  In  the  1972  Russell  C.  Leffingwell  Lectures,  published  as  Power 
and  Equilibrium  la  the  1970s  (London:  Chatto  and  Wlndua,  1973),  p. 16. 


respective  roles  played  by 


of  the  alliance.  This  Is  not  to 


suggest  that  ddtaate  necessarily  creates  tension  between  allies; 
rather,  it  is  a  catalyst  for  conflicts  within  the  alliances  because  of 
the  questions  It  ralstfs.  These  questions  exist  on  two,  levels:  on  the 
oae  hand,  they  relate1  to  the  nature  and  utility  of  a  dftente  strategy; 
on  the  other  hand,  ttady  relate  to  the  manner  sad  style  with  which  that 
strategy  is  pursued.  More  significantly^  these  are  questions  which  are 
never  fully  resolved  or  readily  answered:  they  involve  Issues  of  vital 


interest  that  aty  often  be 


In  tentative  and  ambiguous  re¬ 


solutions.  The  function  and  balance  of  duclear  sad  conventional  forces 
in  alliance  all  it  ary  strategy;  the  search  for  appropriate  forms  qf 
leadership  in  an  alliance  of  sovereign  nations  in  which  power  is 
neither  fully  concentrated  nor  equally  distributed;  the  relationship 


between  national  and  alliance  interests-  a 
exsaples  of  the  kinds  of  issuas  that  haw* 


obligations  -  all  are 


involved  la  the  coot 


slderatlon  of  ditenta  strategy  la  the  Western  alliance  in  the  postwar 


period. 


While 


mil  be  developed  ears  fully  later,  it  is 


appropriate  to  state  the  oancluslon  at  the  outset.  The  ditente  that 
has  existed  to  varying  degress  and  at  various  tines  in  the  peutuar  era 
Is  inhesoetly  Units*.  la  Heelf,  this  1#  not  s  novel  conclusion.  But 
it  is  generally  explained  It  tame  rf  the  differing  interpretations 
that  slliec  end  adversaria#  alike  place  cartes  Urn  fundeusntally, 


ia  lhdtsd  Ip,  the 


stability  in  eh* 


to  depend 


«  The  pursuit  of 


ky  tile  Whet  hes  ken#  predicated  on  tins  existence  of 


OMdd  tie  oeutrel 


VL* 


activity  of  ddtente  -  negotiation  -  be  successfully  conducted.  To  the 
extent  that  the  process  of  formulating  such  a  strategy  threatens 
alliance  cohesion.  It  tends  to  undermine  its  own  foundation.  This  has 
been,  to  this  author,  consistent  in  Western  approaches  to  detente, 
during  periods  of  both  confrontation  and  negotiation. 

Analysis  of  the  alliance  relationship  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  appropriate  for  three  reasons. 
First,  the  US-FRG  relationship  can  be  said  to  provide  the  core  of  the 
.NATO  alliance.  Ultimately,  the  security  of  the  alliance  depends  on  the 
nuclear  guarantee  and  overall  deterrent  power  of  the  United  States. 
Whatever  else  has  changed  since  the  formation  of  NATO,  that  has  not. 
Likewise,  the  FRG,  which  contributes  the  largest  share  of  NATO's  con¬ 
ventional  forces,  constitutes  the  front  line  of  that  alliance.  Detente 
has  not  removed  the  basic  East-West  adversary  relationship  that  pro¬ 
vided  the  raison  d'etre  for  the  alliance.  Second,  the  issue  of  detente 
has  had  its  most  profound  impact  on  the  US  and  the  FRG  because 
greatest  manifestation  is  found  in  the  security  relationship  bet’ •  c 
the  superpowers  and  their  respective  alliance  systems  and  in  the  Issue 
of  Germany's  role  in  Europe.  Hence,  ddtente  directly  relates  to  the 
resilient  legacy  of  the  "German  Problem"  which  in  itself  provided  ad¬ 
ditional  Justification  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  alli¬ 
ance  structure.  Third,  the  US-FRG  relationship  has  undergone  a  sub¬ 
stantial  transformation  in  the  postwar  era.  The  FRG  was  largely  a 
creation  of  the  Western  alliance,  and  from  the  beginning  was  a  client 
to  its  American  patron.  Detente,  and  the  West  German  corollary  to  it, 
Ostpolltlk  ("Eastern  Policy”),  marked  a  significant  change  in  the 
nature  of  that  alliance  relationship.  It  did  not  remove  Bonn’s  need 
for  the  alliance,  but  It  changed  the  nature  of  that  dependency.  It  did 
not  suddenly  make  the  US  dependent  upon  the  Pederal  Republic,  because 
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that  dependency  had  existed  before.  Yet  In  the  wake  of  the  Ostpollt i  l~ . 
the  US-FRG  relationship  has  become  a  more  normal  alliance  relation¬ 
ship.  As  expressed  by  one  long-time  observer,  it  has  become  a  re¬ 

lationship  of  ‘’equivalence":  not  a  symmetry  of  power  or  dependency, 
but  a  relationship  in  which  neither  can  successfully  maintain  Its 

international  position  and  basic  interests  without  the  other. 2 

In  examining  detente  and  the  US-FRG  alliance  relationship,  this 
thesis  covers  a  broad  historical  span.  It  is  not  Intended  to  provide  a 
definitive  and  detailed  history  of  the  postwar  period  nor  of  every 

aspect  of  the  d€ter.te  experience.  Nonetheless,  it  is  necessary  to 

examine  the  postwar  period  in  its  totality  because  the  prospect  of 
detente  has  always  been  a  factor.  Even  in  the  most  rigid  moments  of 
the  Cold  War,  detente  was  an  issue;  the  pursuit  of  Cold  War  at  least 
implicitly  entailed  the  rejection  of  detente,  while  the  dangers  of  the 
Cold  War  induced  a  desire  for  ddtente.  Part  2  of  this  thesis  examines 
the  period  between  1945  and  1958  as  a  period  in  which  the  postwar 
alliance  framework  was  established  and  the  "ground  rules"  for  relaxing 
the  tensions  of  the  Cold  War  were  likewise  identified.  Part  3  examines 
the  period  1958-1968  in  which  many  of  those  ground  rules  were  both 
applied  and  circumvented  in  various  ways  and  by  different  alliance 
members  in  the  pursuit  of  often  disparate  objectives.  Part  4  then 
examines  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  period  of  ddtente,  1969-1973, 
in  which  the  US  and  FRG  both  cooperated  and  to  some  extent  competed  In 
a  redefinition  of  the  adversary  relationship. 

By  the  end  of  this  thesis,  it  should  be  clear  that  ditente  is  not 
a  precisely  identifiable  condition  and  that  elements  of  ddtente  can  be 
discerned  even  during  periods  of  Cold  War.  The  Inherent  limitations  of 

^  william  t.  flmyset ,  0k imsti  Bmsri cea  Relations ,  The  Washington 
Papers  Wo. 74  (Washington:  8*08,  1980),  pp. 12-14. 


detente  as  an  alliance  strategy  relate  to  the  Interplay  between  per¬ 
ceptions  of  strength  and  perceptions  of  vulnerability  within  the 
alliance,  with  each  providing  an  incentive  for  and  an  incentive 
against  such  a  strategy.  Moreover,  these  perceptions  may  apply  dif¬ 
ferently  to  each  alliance  member  according  to  how  the  strategy  is 
shaped.  This  is  a  function  of  "linkage",  common  to  both  detente  and 
Cold  War  strategies  and  an  instrument  in  managing  both  alliance  and 
adversary  relationships. 

Before  beginning  the  historical  analysis  of  detente  and  US-FRG 
relations  in  the  postwar  era,  we  need  to  examine  the  two  Issues  whose 
confluence  provides  the  framework  for  this  thesis:  detente  and  the 
"German  Problem".  Because  detente  is  a  politically  loaded  word,  it  is 
useful  to  start  by  reviewing  what  has  and  has  not  happened  during  the 
period  after  1969  to  which  that  term  is  generally  applied.  With  this 
empirical  foundation,  we  can  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  detente  itself: 
what  it  is;  what  it  is  not;  if  or  in  what  respects  it  is  distinct  f  on 
"Cold  War";  the  elements  of  a  detente  strategy  and  its  relatlo'  t 
"linkage";  and  the  dynamics  of  detente  in  an  alliance  context,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  respect  to  the  US-FRG  relationship.  Finally,  because 
these  issues  relate  directly  to  the  role  of  the  FRG  in  the  alliance 
and  in  the  broader  international  system,  we  turn  to  a  discussion  of 
the  "German  Problem":  it  preceded  and  gave  struct  re  to  the  Cold  War; 
it  persisted  in  different  for  as  and  provided  the  corners’ one  of  de¬ 
tente  ;  and  it  remains  a  central  element  in  assessing  the  strength  and 
vulnerability  of  the  Western  alliance  and,  as  such,  the  nature  and 
utility  of  ddtente. 
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CHAPTER  1 

The  Legacy  of  Detente 


The  period  1969-1973  witnessed  the  formalisation  of  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  East  and  West  that  has  been  known  as  ddtente.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  it  has  taken  the  form  of  a  variety  of  treaties  involving,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  United  States  and  its  European  allies  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Soviet  Union  (USSR)  and  its  European  allies.  The  cumulative 
effect  of  these  treaty  arrangements  has  been  to  recognise  the  existing 
political  structure  of  Europe,  to  regulate  in  some  respects  the  stra¬ 
tegic  military  relationship  between  the  two  alliance  systems,  and  to 
increase  to  some  degree  the  level  of  transactions  between  East  and 
West  through  commerce,  exchange,  travel  and  communication. 

On  the  strategic  level,  this  relationship  was  highlighted  by  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  between  the  US  and  the  USSR, 
culminating  in  1972  with  the  Interim  Agreement  and  Protocol  on  Str 
tegic  Offensive  Missiles  and  the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Ar  l- 
Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Systems,  known  collectively  as  SALT  1.3  The 
superpowers  also  signed  a  Basic  Treaty  of  Relations  Between  the  US  and 
USSR  and  an  Agreement  on  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War. ^  To  some, 
these  treaties  represented  an  attempt  to  ’’codify''  the  superpower 
relationship.  There  were  similar  agreements  limiting  underground 
nuclear  weapon  tests,  biological  and  chemical  warfare,  and  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  weapons  in  outer  space  and  the  seabed.  While  SALT 


3  On  26  May  1972.  See  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (ACDA) ,  Arms  Control  And  Disarmament  Agreements:  Texts  and 
Histories  of  Negotiations  (Washington,  1980),  pp. 1^4-5). 


i  *  On  26  May  1972  and  22 
■  (Vol.XlV,  Ho. 4,  July-August 
pp. 158-60. 


June  1973  respectively.  See 
1972),  pp. 191-99  and  ACDA, 


Survival 
op.dt. , 
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negotiations  then  proceeded  in  the  hope  of  reaching  follow-on  agree 
merits,  discussion  also  began  in  1973  between  the  members  of  the  two 
alliances  -  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  (NATO)  and  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation  (WTO  or  Warsaw  Pact)  -  concerning  the  pro¬ 
posed  reduction  of  conventional  forces  in  Europe,  generally  known  as 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Free  Reductions  (MBFR).  Almost  simultaneously,  the 
framework  was  further  broadened  in  thp  35-nation  Conference  on  Secu¬ 
rity  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE),  whose  agenda  Included  not  only 
security  problems,  but  also  economic  relations  and  the  issues  of  human 
rights,  travel  and  communication. 

Within  this  ddtente  framework,  the  issue  of  Germany  has  been 
central.  The  division  of  Germany  after  World  War  II  had  preceded  the 
eruption  of  the  Cold  War;  the  Cold  War  has  sustained  and  hardened  that 
division.  DCtente  did  not  constitute  an  end  to  that  division;  rather, 
it  was  an  attempt  to  overcome  its  Injurious  effects,  trtille  accepting 
that  division.  Indeed,  if  the  diplomacy  of  the  post-World  War  II 
period  has  accomplished  anything  in  East-West  relations,  it  has  facil¬ 
itated  the  process  by  which  a  variety  of  political  forces  have  adjust¬ 
ed  to  that  division.  Thus,  a  keystone  of  the  ddtente  framework  after 
1969  has  been  the  Ostpolltlk  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The 
Oat vert rlge  ("Eastern  Treaties")  that  the  ERG  concluded  with  the  USSR, 
Poland  and  Csechoslovakis  recognised  the  existing  territorial  bound¬ 
aries  of  Central  Europe  and  sought  the  normalisation  of  mutual  relat¬ 
ions.  5  More  importantly,  the  FRG  accepted  the  division  of  Germany 


}  The  Moscow  Treaty,  signed  on  12  August  1970,  sad  the  Wsrsaw 
Treaty,  signed  on  7  December  1970,  ware  the  key  treaties.  The  Prague 
Treaty  was  not  signed  until  11  December  1973  and  involved  detailed 
legal  considerations  surround lag  the  validity  of  the  1938  Munich 
Agreement.  See  Bundasprease-  und  Informat ionsamt .  Doku— ntatlon  tur 
Enta^anouagspolltik  der  Run daaragi event t  Pet  poll  tit"  ffcnn; '  1W0V. 
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Into  two  states  as  a  political  fact.  The  FRG's  interpretation  of  the 
Grundlagenvertrag  ("Basic  Treaty  of  Relations  Between  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Geraany  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic")  denied  recog- 
4  nition  of  the  GDR  under  international  law  and  endorsed  the  continued 

aspiration  to  German  reunification. ^  Nonetheless,  the  classical 
Junktim  ("linkage")  of  West  German  foreign  policy  -  that  German  reuni- 
fication  was  a  necessary  element  of  East-West  ddtente  -  had  clearly 
been  altered. 

The  essential  linchpin  between  these  two  aspects  of  the  detente 
framework  was  the  Quadripartite  Agreement  on  Berlin. ^  Signed  by  the 
US,  USSR,  United  Kingdom  (UK)  and  France  on  3  September  1971,  it  reaf¬ 
firmed  continued  Four  Power  responsibility  for  Berlin  as  established 
in  the  Potsdam  Agreement  of  July  1945,  provided  explicit  guarantees 
for  Western  ground  as  well  as  air  access  to  West  Berlin,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  "organic  ties"  between  the  FRG  and  West  Berlin.  In  short 
the  reality  of  a  divided  Berlin  -  as  well  as  a  divided  Germany  -  was 
accepted,  while  the  parties  emphasised  the  regulation  of  existing 
latlonshlps  so  that  Berlin  would  no  longer  be  a  focus  of  conflict  or  a 
lever  of  intimidation  in  the  continuing  competition  between  East  and 
West.  The  FRG,  while  not  a  signatory  to  that  agreement,  played  a  key 
role  in  the  coordination  of  the  Western  position.  Ratification  of  the 
Moscow  and  Warsaw  Treaties  in  the  West  German  Bundestag  depended  on  a 

A 

"satisfactory"  agreement  on  Berlin,  while  the  US  viewed  Soviet  co¬ 
operation  on  Berlin  as  a  test  of  good  will  and  the  feasibility  of  a 

r  long-term  dd tents  relationship.  Specifically,  progress  on  SALT  and 

6  Signed  21  December  1972.  See  Bundespresse-  und  Inf ormationsamt , 
Dokuwentation  sur  Bntspannmngspolltik  der  Buadestegletung; 
Deutschlandpolltlk  (Bonn,  1980),  pp.s3-73. 

7  See  Survival  (Vol.XUI,  No.  11,  November  1971),  pp.  384-89. 
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CSCE,  both  seen  ss  substantially  in  the  Soviet  interest,  was  linked  tn 
the  Aae risen  and  official  NATO  views  ts  progress  on  Eerlin.  Thus,  the 
Merlin  accord  represented  both  an  iapetas  for  and  a  limitation  to  the 
broader  East- West  ddtente:  successful  agreement  provided  the  found¬ 
ation  for  further  negotiations  aimed  at  easing  tensions  across  the 
East-West  divide;  simultaneously,  it  ensured  that  the  process  would  be 
conducted  within  the  existing  alliance  structure. 

In  addition  to  the  negotiations  on  the  strategic  level  and  those 
relating  to  the  European  framework,  there  was  e  host  of  trade  agree¬ 
ments  and  scientific,  technical  aod  cultural  arrangements.  On  a  more 
ephemeral  level,  ddtente  wee  accompanied  by  e  general  hope  that  the 
increased  interactioo  between  Beat  and  What  is  a  relativaly  coopera¬ 
tive  atmosphere  free  from  the  unpredictability  of  crisis  would  allow 
some  further  reconciliation  of  mutual  Interests.  Instead,  one  could 
argue  that  the  increased  interaction  between  last  and  West  brought  at¬ 
tention  not  so  much  to  the  existence  of  a  common  basis  for  mutual  re¬ 
conciliation  but  to  Mm  interests  that  remained  in  conflict. 

This  f rust rat ten  occurred  ea  virtue  1 Ty  every  level  of  inter¬ 
action.  The  SALT  process  became  a  source  ef  controversy  within  the 
NATO  alliance  and  particularly  in  OS  domestic  politics.  After  the 
Soviet  invasion  ef  Afghanistan  in  Bh tender  W7»,  President  Carter 
withdraw  the  belatedly  signed  SALT  IX  «reety$’  from  rutVf lent  loo  pro¬ 
ceedings  la  tbs  08  SsnatM.  Pcneidaat  Isagsn  subsequently  announced 
that  he  wanted  to  a* get 1  atm  a  maw  stmmtsgic  arum  csetcol  frasMwork 
called  START  (Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks),  yet  it  was  indicative 
of  the  prevailing  scepticism  that  many  viewed  the  offer  as  a  rhetori¬ 
cal  play.  Nsgstiatlsas  in  Qamaua  an  hong  Range  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 

•VwmmuiMeuwu^tuw. 

*  tor  the  tout*,  ass  MM,  op.clt. ,  pp.  207- M. 
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(LRTNF)  began  in  Noveaber  1981;  again,  there  ms  little  expectation 
that  agreement  short  of  outright  Soviet  concessions  -  or  a  retreat 
froa  the  NATO  position  -  would  preclude  the  controversial  deployaent 
of  cruise  missiles  and  Pershing  II  weapons  systems  in  NATO  according 
to  the  December  1979  NATO  “double  decision”. ® 

On  related  security  issues,  there  were  similar  grounds  for  pes¬ 
simism.  Negotiations  on  MBFR  seemed  as  fruitless  as  they  were  endless, 
although  many  discerned  value  in  the  very  process  of  consultation  and 
negotiation.  Given  NATO's  persistent  conventional  inferiority  and  in¬ 
herent  reliance  on  the  deterrent  value  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  in¬ 
creasing  economic  constraints  on  Western  defence  efforts  gave  little 
hope  that  this  would  change.  MBFR  cost  little;  even  if  it  was  unlikely 
to  achieve  either  “balance"  or  "reduction",  the  possibility  remained 
for  agreement  on  Confidence-Building  Measures  (CBMs)  which  rendered 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  more  stable.  The  CSCE  had  produced  an 
agreement  in  Helsinki  in  1975, *  but  its  impact  seemed  marginal:  to 
the  extent  that  it  contributed  to  domestic  unrest  in  Eastern  Eur 
its  Impact  may  even  be  viewed  with  ambivalence.  Subsequent  review  ses¬ 
sions  in  Belgrade  and  Madrid  offered  a  forum  not  only  for  mutual  re¬ 
conciliation  but  also  for  the  exchange  of  hostile  rhetoric,  especially 
after  the  imposition  of  martial  lav  in  Poland  in  December  1981.  A  con¬ 
cern  for  human  rights,  however  justifiable,  was  not  on  issue  that  fa¬ 
cilitated  a  ditente  process  but  one  that  brought  ideological  differen¬ 
ces  into  sharper  relief. 

9  For  the  Foreign  and  Defence  Ministerial  communiquf  see  NATO  Final 
Coamuniquts,  1975-1980  ( Brussels i  NATO  Information  Serlvice,  1481), 
pp.  121-23. 

10  For  the  CSCE  Final  Act,  signed  1  August  197S,  see  Survival 
(Vol.XXII,  No. 6,  Novaaber-Deceaber  1975),  pp. 295-301. 
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One  meas ure  of  the  limitation  of  ddtente,  and  a  source  of  frus¬ 
tration  about  It,  was  Its  effect  on  defence  spending  In  the  West.  If 
ddtente  were  to  reflect  an  end  to  the  basic  adversary  relationship  of 
East  and  West,  one  would  have  expected  to  see  a  relaxation  in  the  con¬ 
frontation  of  military  forces  across  the  European  divide.  That  has 
certainly  not  happened.  The  debate  over  Soviet  defence  spending  not¬ 
withstanding,  there  is  no  evidence  that  ddtente  has  entailed  a  les¬ 
sened  investment  in  defence  in  the  East.  Likewise,  in  the  West,  the 
defence  investment  remains  constrained  more  by  domestic  political  and 
economic  factors  than  by  any  assessment  that  the  potential  military 
threat  has  decreased;  in  fact,  since  the  mid-19708,  NATO  governments 
have  consistently  emphasised  a  perceived  deterioration  in  the  East- 
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West  military  balance,  as  both  sides  continue  to  modernise  their  mili¬ 
tary  forces.  This  is  not  the  place  to  assess  the  complexities  of  the 
East-West  military  relationship;  it  is  to  stress  that  detente  in 
general  and  arms  control  in  particular  have  not  resulted  in  any  over¬ 
all  diminution  of  the  imperative  for  continued  investments  in  defence 
as  a  means  to  deter  war.  As  Figure  1  suggests,  national  investment  for 
defence,  particularly  in  the  FRG,  UK  and  France,  have  shown  a  real  in¬ 
crease  throughout  most  of  the  1970s.  If  one  views  defence  spending  in 
in  terms  of  per  cent  of  government  spending,  there  is  a  decline  in 
both  the  US  and  FRG,  with  the  US  making  a  marked  increase  beginning  in 
1980,  while  French  and  British  expenditures  show  greater  oscillation 
but  ending  the  decade  also  on  an  increase.  As  a  per  cent  of  GNP,  how¬ 
ever,  the  FRG,  UK  and  France  have  all  remained  within  a  range  of  0. 7Z 
between  1970  and  1980,  likewise  with  the  US  between  1975  and  1980. 11 
By  and  large  detente  has  had  little  long  term  effect  on  aggregate 
measures  of  Western  defence  investment.  The  greatest  change  has  bee  > 
in  the  US,  where  defence  spending  witnessed,  not  surprisingly,  a  re 
decline  after  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  significant  Increases 
after  1978,  matched  by  a  dramatic  decline  in  public  opposition  to  in¬ 
creases  in  defence  spending. ^ 

While  the  European  divide  seemed  in  many  ways  as  resilient  as 
ever,  ditente  could  perhaps  have  developed  a  foundation  In  superpower 
agreement  to  contain  conflicts  throughout  the  world  and  maintain 

Data  on  defence  spending  from  International  Institution  for 
Strategic  Studies  (IISS),  Military  Balance  (London,  annual  issues 
1975/1976  -  1980/1981). 

*2  For  an  analysis  of  US  attitudes  on  defence  spending,  based  on 
Roper,  Harris,  and  Gallup  opinion  polls,  see  Gebhard  Schweigler, 
"Spannung  und  Entspennung:  Reaktlonen  der  Offentllchkeit  im  Hasten", 
in  Josef  FQllenbach,  Eberhard  Schulx,  eda. ,  Entspennung  am  Ends: 
Chancan  und  Rlalkan  alnar  Poll t lk  dee  Modue  Vivendi  (Munich;  iT 
Oldenbourg,  1980),  pp. 71-105,  particularly  pp. 85-94. 
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general  International  stability.  Yet  no  sooner  had  this  prospect  been 
raised  than  it  was  challenged  In  virtually  every  Third  World  region. 
The  1973  Arab-Israeli  War  has  been  cited  as  an  exaaple  of  such  super¬ 
power  cooperation,  reflected  in  Mutual  restraint  from  encouraging 
one's  client  to  pursue  decisive  victory.  Paradoxically,  this  also  in¬ 
volved  an  apparent  "brinkmanship”  in  which  both  superpowers  invoked 
allitary  alert  procedures  to  signal  thp  Involvement  of  their  vital 
interests  in  the  area.  13  Moreover,  the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  Its  pro¬ 
found  reverberations  on  Western  industrial  economies  highlighted  a 
Western  vulnerability  to  events  outside  the  European  theatre.  The  fall 
of  Saigon  In  1975,  the  Increased  employment  of  Cuban  and  East  German 
"proxy"  forces  in  Africa,  the  demise  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  and  the 
humiliation  associated  with  the  American  hostages  in  Tehran,  plus  the 
Soviet  use  of  force  in  Afghanistan,  all  served  to  emphasise  this  West¬ 
ern  and  particularly  American  vulnerability. 

Against  this  backdrop,  dCtente  began  to  be  associated,  from  the 
mid-1970s  onward,  with  the  decline  of  American  power.  With  the  debates 
in  the  Western  alliance  over  sanctions  in  response  to  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan  or  martial  law  in  Poland  and  over  the  LRTNF 
modernisation  in  NATO,  ditente  was  further  associated  with  a  fragmen¬ 
tation  of  the  alliance  structure  Itself.  Some  declared  dCtente  to  be 
dead.  Others  noted  that  it  never  really  lived.  Still  others  argued 
that  ditente  could  never  have  been  more  than  a  process  of  coping  with 


^3  See  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Years  of  Upheaval  (tendon:  Weldenfeld  and 
Nlcoleon;  Michael  Joseph,  1^42),  pp.  jUs-ilS.  For  an  interesting 
quantitative  analysis,  suggesting  that  the  period  of  ditente  has  been 
associated  with  an  increase  in  both  conflict  and  cooperation 
indicators,  sse  Daniel  Fret  and  Dieter  Isloff,  "DCtente  on  Record: 
Applying  Social  Science  Measurement  Techniques  te  East-West  Halations 
in  Surope,  1975-1979",  in  Frsi,  ed. ,  Definitions  sod  Mnesurements  of 
Bdtnaib:  Knet  end  West  Fsreosctluee  (linWridge,  lass.:  Oalgeschlager, 
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the  continued  antagonism  between  East  and  West.  Clearly,  detente  was 
an  ambiguous  notion,  a  metaphor  for  a  host  of  state  activities,  asso¬ 
ciated  benefits,  and  desired  objectives,  often  of  a  conflicting  nature 
depending  on  the  viewpoint  of  its  advocate.  Equally  clearly,  detente  - 
whatever  it  was  -  had  not  resolved  the  basic  conflict  of  power  and 
ideology  between  East  and  West.  Yet  some  things  had  changed.  The  world 
had  not  altogether  reverted  to  the  brinkmanship  of  the  Cold  War.  While 
the  rhetoric  often  seemed  threatening,  neither  antagonist  seemed  in¬ 
clined  to  challenge  directly  the  other's  vital  interests,  particularly 
if  that  challenge  Involved  military  force. 

Moreover,  the  period  had  witnessed  the  settlement  of  some  dis¬ 
putes  between  East  and  West,  notably  in  Europe,  resulting  in  an  In¬ 
crease  in  East-West  interaction,  socially,  economically  and  politi¬ 
cally.  It  was  not  as  much  as  many  had  expected  or  hoped,  but  the  limi¬ 
tations  reflected  less  a  conscious  desire  to  avoid  interaction  than  an 
Inherent  limitation,  given  the  distinct  social,  economic  and  politics1 
systems.  Fundamentally,  the  world  had  become  more  Interdependent.  " 
industrialised  world  (the  "North”)  had  become  as  dependent  on  the  re¬ 
sources  increasingly  controlled  by  the  power  in  the  Third  World  (the 
"South")  as  the  South  was  dependent  on  the  technological  capacity  of 
the  developed  economies.  Interaction  between  East  and  West,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  economic  domain,  facilitated  interdependence  as  well, 
even  if  it  took  the  form  of  a  debtor-creditor  relationship  In  which 
neither  could  tolerate  default.  Within  the  respective  alliance  struc¬ 
tures  of  East  and  West,  Interdependence  Increased,  although  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  the  seme  ways.  Fuadamental  differences  in  the  two  alliances 
notwithstanding,  neither  superpower  could  claim  total  dominance  over 
its  alliance  partners.  Thus,  power  had  diffused,  not  only  on  a  global 
scale,  but  also  within  the  alliance  structure*  that  reflected  the  re¬ 
silient  bipolar  structure  of  East-West  security  relations. 


1* 

DStente  ms  both  a  causa  and  an  affect  of  this  process  of  growing 
interda pandance;  ddtemte  was  designed  both  to  restrain  it  to  make  It 
aanageable  and  to  facilitate  it.  The  first  half  of  the  1970s  repre¬ 
sented  a  period  of  intense  East-West  negotiation  that  has,  for  a 
variety  Of  reasons,  not  been  maintained.  Yet  it  has  left  the  inter¬ 
national  system  somewhat  more  interdependent,  even  If  only  coincident- 
ally,  so  that  even  if  ddtente  were  "ddtd" ,  the  world  had  surely  not 
returned  to  the  status  quo  ante.  The  fact  that  neither  superpower 
could  dictate  to  its  alliance  with  lapotity  is  partly  a  result  of  the 
increased  Interaction  between  East  and  West  that  atffects  sow  members 
more  than  others.  Moscow  did  not  necessarily  derive  any  added  leverage 
over  Warsaw  by  the  fact  that  90%  of  Poland's  total  revenue  was  con¬ 
sumed  by  debt  service  in  1979  while  only  1U  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
was: ^  to  cause  a  collapse  of  that  debt  structure  nay  well  be  a 
liability  to  the  Soviet  economy  am  well.  Moreover,  with  West  German 
banks  holding  a  third  of  Poland's  debt,  the  United  States  recognised 
that  there  were  unacceptable  costs  both  to  the  Federal  Republic  and  to 
the  other  allies  if  it  precipitated  e  default  in  dealing  with  the 
Polish  crisis.*-* 

In  laega  measure,  the  debate  over  the  utility  of  ditente  concerns 
the  desirability  of  this  interdependence.  This  is  particularly  marked 
in  the  US-FRG  relationship,  where  the  benefits  of  ditente  have  been 
unevenly  distributed.  Here*  arguments  over  economic  policies  are 

**  Data  from  the  US  National  Foreign  Aeememwnt  Center,  cited  In  the 
Guardian.  2ft  September  1981. 

15  Thomas  Slam  and  deeaph  Kirehheiasr,  "European  Depsndsnce  and 
Soviet  Lave rags :  the  Yamal  Pips line”,  Survival  (Pol. XXIII,  No. 5, 
iaptaabar-Octohor  1941),  p.2H«  On  President  Keegan ' s  decision  to 
subsidise  American  banka  by  covering  Poland*#  dmbt  payment  to  avoid  s 
Polish  default,  mmm  Hmthimgtom  Pmot.  2  February  1962.  gs  batAw  held  $2 
Ml  Ulan  of  Poland  *s~?fi  MfHm  'indebtedness  to  the  West;  tee  the 
Kconaaitt.  28  Btctabmr  1*81. 
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really  a  reflection  of  a  deeper  political  debate  about  the  extent  to 
which  increased  interaction  between  East  and  West  has  changed  the 
basic  international  structure.  Yet  East-Vest  trade  cannot  be  totally 
correlated  with  ddtente.  In  terms  of  absolute  price  value,  East-West 
trade  has  certainly  increased  substantially  in  the  1970s.  Raw  figures, 
however,  do  not  give  an  accurate  picture  because  of  the  effect  of  in¬ 
flation,  the  costs  of  energy,  or  the  vagaries  of  exchange  rates.  Even 
assuming  a  real  increase  in  trade  flows  between  East  and  West,  they 
have  not  always  kept  pace  with  the  total  expansion  of  trade.  As  Figure 
2  indicates,  the  portion  of  total  trade  that  the  US,  France  and  FRC 
have  conducted  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  did  receive  a  substantial  boost  in 
the  early  1970s,  only  to  decline  largely  because  of  market  and  credit 
constraints;  for  the  UK,  there  has  in  fact  been  a  relatively  steady 
decline  since  1970. Even  though  the  FRG  is  generally  viewed  as  the 
greatest  economic  beneficiary  of  the  ddtente  in  Europe,  and  therefore 
the  most  vulnerable  to  its  demise.  West  German  trade  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact  has  always  been  substantially  more  than  that  of  the  US,  in  doll 
value,  irrespective  of  whether  it  w as  a  period  of  dftente  or  Cold 
War.  In  fact,  in  absolute  terms,  US  trade  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  grew 
faster  in  the  1970s  than  West  German  trade  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  did. 
Moreover,  as  Figure  2  demonstrates,  the  portion  of  West  German  trade 
directed  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  1979  is  not  substantially  higher  than 
it  was  in  the  late  1950s. 

16  Data  for  figures  2  and  3  compiled  from  the  annual  report,  United 
States  Department  of  State,  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research,  Trade 
of  MATO  Countries  wlthCoimminist  Countries  (1963-1980),  supplemented 
by  tns  following  periodic  sources :  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Highlights  of  QB  Baport  sad  Import 
Trade;  International  Monetary  Fuad  falrecTi&m  of  trade;  A 

1  Itatlstlci;  United  Nations  faw), 
BtatlitCce;  and  Stetletlschea 
^BSk3BSStSmmM^t  is»t»chlaad* 
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This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  East-West  trade  has  not  produced  a 
for*  of  Western  vulnerability.  More  to  the  point,  it  has  created  a 
differentiated  vulnerability  that  has  a  direct  bearing  on  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe.  In  1979,  for  exaaple, 
18X  Of  the  US  exports  to  the  US3R  were  Manufactured  goods,  including 
high  technology  lteas;  in  contrast,  such  goods  constituted  96X  df 
•sports  to  the  USSR  froe  the  FtG,  Japan  and  Italy,  917  froa  the  UK  and 
33%  froa  Trance.  Thus,  the  nat  export  dependency  df  Western  Europe  is 
localised  in  the  indastrkel  sand  high  technology  sectors  end,  for  the 
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US,  In  agriculture.  US  exports  to  the  USSR  dropped  over  50%  in  1980  by 
virtue  of  the  embargo  placed  by  President  Carter  on  grain  sales  above 
the  levels  agreed  upon  in  a  1975  multiyear  contract.  we  shall  re¬ 
turn  to  the  implications  of  this  differentiated  vulnerability  in  the 
subsequent  discussion  on  detente  and  linkage,  but  it  is  clear  that  not 
only  has  detente  been  accompanied  by  greater  interdependence,  it  also 
takes  on  different  forms. 

A  closer  look  at  West  German  trade  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  reveals  a 
further  irony  in  the  relationship  between  detente  and  interdepend¬ 
ence.  Bonn's  Ostpolitik  had  its  primary  political  effect  on  its  re¬ 
lations  with  the  GDR,  whose  existence  as  a  state  had  previously  not 
been  acknowledged;  secondarily  on  its  relations  with  Eastern  Europe, 
with  which  normal  diplomatic  relations  were  established  as  a  part  of 
the  Qstpolitlk,  and  least  of  all  with  the  USSR,  with  which  Bonn  had 
had  diplomatic  relations  since  1955.  Yet  in  trade  terms,  the  positive 
effects  have  been  in  reverse  order  (see  Figure  3):  the  portion  c* 
Bonn's  trade  that  is  with  the  GDR  decreased  somewhat  after  the  Gru 
lagenvertrag,  having  already  fallen  dramatically  during  the  Berlin 
Crisis  of  1958-1962  from  which  it  never  recovered.  Moreover,  an 
increasing  portion  of  that  trade  -  considered  "intra -German"  trade  by 
Bonn  rather  than  foreign  trade  -  is  covered  by  Bonn's  "swing  credit" 


17  Data  from  the  Economist ,  26  December  1981.  For  a  more  general 
discussion  of  FRG  export  dependency,  see  Claudia  von  Braunmdhl,  "1st 
die  'Ostpolitik'  Ostpolitik?",  and  Michael  Kreile,  "Ostpolitik  und 
Skonomlsche  Interessen",  in  Egbert  Jahn  and  Volker  Rittberger,  eds. , 
Die  Ostpolitik  der  Bundesrepublik:  TrlebkrRf te,  WlderstMnde  und 
Konsequenzen  (Opladen;  Westdeutscher.  1974).  pp. 13-28  and  71-94. 
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Constitution)  to  seek  reunification  of  the  German  nation. ^  Hence, 
Bonn's  Ostpolitlk  was  a  policy  to  create  conditions  conducive  to  the 
free  movement  of  Germans  between  the  two  German  states  -  in  many  cases 
allowing  the  reunification  of  families  -  and  the  repatriation  of 
German  nationals  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  USSR.  To  some  extent  it  has 
been  successful,  particularly  in  the  latter  aspect,  as  Table  1  demon¬ 
strates.  20 


Year 

USSR 

Poland 

Czech. 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Total 

1973 

4494 

8902 

525 

440 

7577 

21938 

1974 

6541 

7825 

378 

423 

8484 

23651 

1975 

5985 

7040 

514 

277 

5077 

18893 

1976 

9704 

29366 

849 

233 

3764 

43916 

1977 

9274 

32861 

612 

189 

10989 

53925 

1978 

8455 

36102 

904 

269 

12120 

59850 

1979 

7226 

36274 

1058 

370 

9663 

54591 

1980 

6954 

26637 

1733 

590 

15770 

51684 

Total 

58633 

185007 

6573 

2791 

73444 

326448 

Estimated 

Remaining 

1936000 

? 

61900 

220000 

316000 

? 

Table  1  -  Migration  of  German  Nationals  to  the  FRG 
by  Country  of  Origin,  1973-1980 


Partial  success,  however,  has  highlighted  the  limitations  of  the  pro¬ 
cess.  The  emigration  of  German  nationals  from  Eastern  Europe  and  the 


See  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court's  ruling,  31  July  1973,  that 
the  Grundlagenvertrag  was  not  incompatible  with  the  Grundgesetz 
because  it  '’provides  grounds  in  law  for  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
everything  within  its  powers  to  change  and  do  away  with  these  inhuman 
conditions  [at  the  intra-German  border)",  Bundesministerium  fiir 
innerdeutsche  Beziehungen,  op.clt. ,  pp. 232-243. 

20  Data  kindly  provided  by  the  Bonn  Foreign  Office  (AuswSrtlges 
Amt).  See  also  the  Antwort  der  Bundesregierung  auf  die  grosae  Anfrage 
der  Fraktion  der  CDU/CSUvom  23.  December  1980;  Zweitea  Folgetreffen 
der  Konferenz  (lber  Slcherhelt  und  Zusa— enarbeit  in  Europe  in  Madrid, 
prepared  16  June  1981.  The  estimates  of  the  slse  of  the  remaining 
German  national  minority  are  according  to  the  governments  concerned; 
Poland  denies  a  distinct  German  national  minority. 
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Soviet  Union  represents  perheps  102  of  the  potential  flow,  with 
■ost  significant  jump  in  emigration  -  from  Poland  -  having  been  tied 
to  economic  arrangements  agreed  to  in  1975. 2* 

The  limitations  of  ddtente  are  particularly  marked  in  the  case  of 
intra-German  relations,  the  improvement  of  which  was  the  principal 
Intent  and  justification  of  Brandt's  Ostpolitik.  The  GW  has  consist¬ 
ently  resisted  Bonn's  Ostpolitik,  both  in  its  formulation  and  in  its 
implementation,  through  a  policy  of  Abgreneung  ("demarcation").22 
Bgon  Bahr,  Brandt's  primary  advisor  in  the  formulation  of  his  Ost¬ 
politik,  thus  remarked  six  months  after  the  signing  of  the  Grundlagen- 
vertrag,  "Formerly  we  had  no  relations;  now  we  have  bad  relations."23 
This  is  evident  in  the  central  measure  of  these  relations,  from  Bonn's 
point  of  view:  the  flow  of  Germans  across  the  intra-German  border  and 
within  Berlin.  Between  1970  and  1972,  over  a  million  East  Germans 
travelled  legally  to  the  FRG  and  Hast  Berlin  each  year.  But  all  of 
these  qualified  for  the  exit  permit  because  they  were  pensioners. 
After  the  Grwndlagenvertrag ,  this  number  Increased  to  a  steady  annual 
flow  of  1.3  million  pensioners.  Some  who  were  not  categorised  as 


In  October  197 5,  Poland  and  the  FRG  signed  agreements  on  Pension 
and  Accident  Insurance,  Payment  of  Pension  Claims  (entailing  a  1.3 
million  DM  “contribution"  from  the  FRG),  and  Guarantee  of  Financial 
Credit  (in  which  Bonn  guaranteed  1  billion  DM  paid  out  over  3  years, 
to  be  repaid  between  1980-2000  at  2. 52  interest),  to  which  a  Protocol 
was  added  providing  for  the  emigration  of  120-123,000  German  nationals 
over  the  next  4  years.  See  Bundespresse-  und  Informationsamt, 
Ostpolitik,  pp. 29-41. 

22  See  N.  Rdwiaa  Mo re ton,  The  Impact  of  Mtente  on  Relations  between 


the  Soviet  Onion. 


the  8ftss  ef  the  Warsaw  Pact:  If  forts  to  Resolve  the  Oernan  Problem 
mad  their  implications  tor  lest  0etnanyTs  Role  in  tea tern  Europe^ 
1967-19?2  (PhD  Thesis,  Pnlverslty  of  Glasgow,  1976),  for  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  GSR’s  approach  to  Ostpolitik  and  the  role  played  by 


23  See  Forschungslestltut  der  Deutschen  Gesellschaft  fUr  auswSrtige 
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pensioners  were  allowed  to  travel  to  the  FRG  and  West  Berlin  after  the 
Grundlagenvertrag,  but  the  GDR  has  restricted  this  flow  to  approxi¬ 
mately  40,000  per  year,  only  2 X  of  the  total.  Meanwhile,  refugees  con¬ 
tinued  to  flee  to  the  West  through  the  mid-1970s  at  a  rate  (over  5000 
per  year)  consistent  with  the  refugee  flow  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
1960s,  declining  to  3000-4000  per  year  after  1977. ^ 

Flows  from  West  to  East  in  Germany  have  been  considerably  larger: 
after  the  Grundlagenvertrag,  travel  from  the  FRG  doubled  from  an 
annual  rate  of  1.25  million  in  1970-1972  to  just  under  3  million  per 
year.  West  Berliners,  denied  crossing  before  the  Quadripartite  Agree¬ 
ment  came  into  force  (except  for  certain  holidays  in  1963-1966  and 
1972),  began  to  travel  to  East  Berlin  and  the  GDR  at  an  annual  rate  of 
over  3  million. 25  Here  the  GDR  balances  the  desire  to  restrict  travel 
with  a  desire  for  the  hard  currency  it  gains  by  demanding  that  each 
entrant  convert  a  specific  amount  into  East  German  marks  (1:1)  that  is 
not  then  reconvertible  upon  departure.  Moreover,  this  provides  the 
with  a  lever  of  manipulation  on  Bonn,  as  evidenced  by  its  lncreas 
this  amount  in  October  1980. 2^ 

Ostpolitlk  thus  did  not  confer  automatic  benefits  on  the  FRG.  The 
increased  Interaction  between  the  FRG  and  GDR  has  been  sustained 
largely  by  a  West  German  willingness  to  pay  for  these  benefits.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  "swing  credits"  and  duty-free  trade,  the  individual  cost  of 

See  footnote  20,  supra ;  also  Bundesministerium  fur  innerdeutschen 
Beziehungen,  op.clt. ,  p.44,  and  passim  for  various  commercial  and  non¬ 
commercial  flow  measures. 

25  Ibid. 

26  On  10  October  1980,  the  GDR  announced  a  new  requirement  for  all 
adults  to  convert  25DM,  7.50DM  for  children  aged  6-16.  Previously  it 
had  coat  13DM  to  cross  into  the  GDR,  6.50DM  to  cross  into  Bast  Berlin, 
with  pensioners  and  children  under  16  exempt.  Within  the  first  week, 
the  eastward  flow  fell  to  60%  of  the  previous  rate.  See  the  Economist , 
18  October  1980  and  21  February  1981. 


Crawl  to  Che  Ease,  and  Che  practice  of  paying  "head  aoney "  Co  "b-  v" 
Che  emigration  of  certain  individuals  in  the  East,  Boon  hae  also  pro¬ 
vided  Che  bulk  of  Che  cap i Cal  expense  of  craaCing  the  infrastructure 
for  greater  interaction:  cc  it ruction  of  Che  Berlin— Hamburg  Autobahn 
(1.2  billion  DM),  repair  by  Che  GDR  of  tranaic  waterway*  Co  Berlin 
(120  million  DM)  and  the  Teltow  Canal  in  Berlin  (7ft  Billion  DM),  plus 
the  growth  between  1970  aad  1978  from  34  to  941  telephone  lines.27 
There  is  broad  bipartisan  support  in  the  R6  for  chase  efforts,  stea- 
eing  froa  the  continued  desire  of  aoat  West  Ge roans  for  reunification 
despite  the  fact  that  few  expect  it  to  ba  achieved.28 

The  central  issue,  though,  is  the  price  that  should  be  paid  for 
the  benefits  -  both  actual  and  political  -  of  ddtente.  On  the  one 
hand,  one  can  argue  that  the  FRG  is  a  "hostage"  to  ddtente,  because 
these  benefits  derive  froa  a  willingness  to  aake  certain  concessions, 
either  econoalcally  or  politically.  Clearly,  dCtente,  whatever  its 
llattatlona,  has  brought  greater  benefits  to  the  FKG  than  to  its 
allies.  That  was  to  be  expected,  slaply  because  the  potential  for  ia~ 
proveaent  was  so  auch  greater,  because  the  benefits  were  wore  tangible 
and  direct,  and  because  the  issues  that  were  resolved  during  this 
period  of  ddtente  were  all  (except  for  BALT)  Gerasn  issues.  For  other 
asabers  of  the  alliance,  the  US  especially,  ddtente  has  produced  few 
tangible  benefits;  perhaps  fewer  wars  expected,  however,  because  the 
issues  were  not  defined  the  saae  way  as  they  were  in  the  FRG.  Yet  the 

27  Hans Jurgen  Schierbaua,  latra-Cerasn  halation*:  Development , 

Frobleas,  Facts  (Munich:  Toduv,  pp.48ff. 

28  An  Allens  bach  opinion  jK>ll  of  August  1981  showed  that  62X 
"greatly  desired"  reunification,  including  44Z  under  the  age  of  30, 
and  72%  aaong  those  who  associate  thsaselves  with  the  opposition 
Christian  Beaocratlc  Union  aad  Christian  Social  Union  (CDU/CSU).  Only 
13%,  however.  Believed  reunification  would  occur.  These  results  were 
virtually  unchanged  froa  a  prsvioas  pell  in  1976.  Economist ,  23  August 
1981. 
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rest  of  the  alliance  members  remain  "hostages'*  to  detente  in  their  own 
ways  as  well,  not  only  because  of  the  economic  interaction  that  has 
ensued,  but  also  because  of  the  persistent  need  to  regulate  the  mili¬ 
tary  relationship,  a  primary  motivation  behind  d€tente  in  the  first 
place.  In  this  sense,  the  alliance  remains  a  principal  element  in  this 
process,  hence  the  argument  over  the  effects  of  detente  on  the  alli¬ 
ance.  It  emerges  in  different  forms:  debates  over  levels  of  defence 
spending,  methods  of  crisis  management,  and  discreet  forms  of  East- 
West  interaction  which  reflect  the  differentiated  vulnerability  and 
distribution  of  benefits  among  alliance  members.  This  thesis  argues 
that  such  issues  are  symptomatic  of  a  deeper  issue  within  the  Western 
alliance  that  has  special  significance  to  U S-FRG  relations:  specific¬ 
ally,  the  need  to  adapt  to  a  more  Interdependent  international  envir¬ 
onment  in  which  detente  has  played  a  part  in  increasing  that  inter¬ 
dependence,  yet  in  which  detente  has  also  not  resolved  the  basic  post¬ 
war  adversary  conflict.  Before  going  any  further,  it  Is  the ref ju 
necessary  to  analyse,  in  the  light  of  this  legacy,  what  ddtente  is  >■ 
how  it  relates  to  the  dynamics  of  alliance  politics. 
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CHAPTER  2 

Detente  and  Alliance  Politics 


Literally  a  "relaxation  of  tensions",  detente  has  a  fuller  mean¬ 
ing  suggested  by  its  usage  outside  of  the  realm  of  international  re- 
•  latlons.  Derived  from  the  French  ddtendre,  It  connotes,  like  the 

German  word  Entspannung,  a  release  of  built-up  tension,  as  an  archer 
releasing  the  drawn  string  of  a  bow.  Likewise,  a  trigger  on  a  firearm 
is  a  detente.  In  fluid  dynamics,  it  refers  to  the  process  of  expansion 
following  compression,  as  in  a  jet  engine.  These  connotations  suggest 
that  detente  is  a  process  of  returning  to  a  normal  state  of  calm  and 
relaxation:  the  tension  of  a  tight  fist  (gtre  dur  A  la  detente)  is 
artificial  and  contrived,  just  as  the  cocking  of  a  gun,  the  pulling 
back  of  a  bow  string,  or  the  compression  of  an  airflow  are  somehow 
disruptive  of  the  "natural  order”. 

In  applying  these  connotations  to  international  politics,  vs 
might  define  dgtente  as  the  relaxation  of  tensions  between  staces, 
which  tension  is  sufficiently  relaxed  to  allow  a  more  "normal”  condi¬ 
tion  in  interstate  relations  to  emerge.  Three  implications  folJ^w 
First,  dgtente  entails  a  transition  from  a  condition  of  high  tension, 
presumed  to  be  abnormal  as  in  mutual  confrontation,  to  a  condition  of 
'  lesser  tension,  perhaps  cooperation  or  mutual  understanding  (en¬ 

tente).  Second,  dCtente  assumes  the  pre-existence  of  an  adversary  re¬ 
lationship,  so  that  one  would  not  expect  to  find  the  term  applied  to  a 
relationship  among  allies.  Third,  detente  is  a  unidirectional  process: 
while  it  makes  sense  to  characterise  the  transition  from  confrontation 
to  cooperation  as  detente,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  increase  of 
tension  accompanying  a  change  from  cooperation  to  confrontation  can 
also  be  called  a  ddtente.  Thus,  ddtente  might  describe  a  transition 


from  the  mutual  confrontation  of  adversary  states  to  a  more  normal 
Interstate  relationship,  brought  about  by  the  relaxation  '  tensions 
that  had  previously  characterised  that  confrontation. 

This  definition,  hovever,  begs  certain  questions.  What  is  a 
"normal"  relationship:  is  "normalisation"  synonymous  tilth  ditente? 
Much  has  been  written  to  elaborate  the  differences  between  supposed 
Western  notions  of  ditente  and  the  Soviet  formulation  of  radxriadka, 
the  latter  referring  to  "international  conditions  leading  to  the  ful- 
fllment  of  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence".!  The  etymological 
roots  of  the  word  ditente  suggest  that  conflict  is  an  abnormal  state 
of  affairs,  but  this  contrasts  with  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  presumption 
that  conflict  is  normal  and  "peaceful  coexistence"  is  a  different  form 
of  conflict:  "Ditente  does  not  in  the  slightest  abolish,  nor  can  it 
alter,  the  laws  of  the  class  struggle. "2  in  the  physical  world,  the 
definition  of  ditente  leads  one  immediately  to  a  consideration  of  what 
follows,  because  that  is  identifiable,  subject  to  physical  laws,  and, 
in  the  examples  cited  above,  virtually  immediate:  the  bow  string  and 
trigger  return  to  their  previous  positions  having  released  their  pro¬ 
jectiles;  the  compressed  gases  expand  to  produce  thrust.  In  the  polit¬ 
ical  world,  however,  what  follows  ditente  may  not  be  Identifiable;  it 
is  certainly  ambiguous;  moreover,  it  may  be  immaterial.  Arguably,  the 
relaxation  of  tensions  as  manifested  in  the  adversary  relationship  may 
in  Itself  be  a  good  thing,  even  if,  as  in  the  Marxlst-Leninlst  view, 
the  underlying  tensions  of  the  basic  conflict  remain.  As  such,  it  may 

1  See,  for  example,  Albert  L.  Weeks,  The  Troubled  Ditente  (New 
York:  New  York  University,  1976)  and  Richard  Pipes,  "Ditente:  Moscow's 
View",  in  Pipes,  ed. ,  Soviet  Strategy  in  Europe  (New  York:  Crane 
Russak,  1976),  pp.3-44. 

2  Soviet  Communist  Party  General  Secretary  Leonid  Breshnev’s  speech 
at  the  29th  CPSU  Congress,  24  February  1976,  in  Survival  (Vol.XVlIT, 
No. 3,  May-Ante  1976),  pp. 123-26. 
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be  more  meaningful  to  think  of  detente  not  as  a  transitional  phenome¬ 
non  but  as  a  characterisation  of  an  interstate  relationship.  That  re¬ 
lationship  may  remain  an  adversary  one,  but  reference  to  detente  would 
Imply  that  the  outward  manifestation  of  tension  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  which  obtained  in  mutual  confrontation. 

Since  detente  need  not  be  seen  as  a  transition  of  an  adversary 
relationship  to  a  non-adversary  one  but  as  an  alternative  to  mutual 
confrontation  in  which  a  conflict  of  basic  Interests  remains,  this 
brings  us  closer  to  what  is  more  commonly  known  as  ddtente  as  it  is 
applied  to  the  East-West  relationship  at  various  times  since  1945. 
Detente  is  thus  seen  as  the  condition  of  International  relations  that 
superseded  a  previous  condition  called  the  Cold  War.  Yet,  this  is 
still  not  a  very  precise  notion.  Most  discussions  focus  on  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  examining  the 
nature  of,  potential  for,  or  limitations  to  a  superpower  detente 
Others  examine  detente  less  as  a  global  phenomenon  between  two  supe.  - 
powers  but  rather  look  to  Its  European  setting,  drawing  attention 
the  relationship  between  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Alternatively,  discussions  tend  to  be  functionally  oriented, 
emphasising  detente  in  the  contexts  of,  for  Instance,  arms  control, 
crisis  management,  economic  relationships  or  human  rights.  Whst  then 
is  the  scope  of  ddtente?  Can  It  be  limited  geographically,  or  to  cer¬ 
tain  functional  relationships?  How  much  tension  must  be  abated,  and 
for  how  long,  before  one  can  properly  declare  the  existence  of  a  en¬ 
tente?  Does  detente  necessitate  substantive  agreement  be tween^pdvers- 
arles  on  specific  issues,  or  is  the  attenuation  of  hostile  polemic 
sufficient?  These  questions  are  largely  rhetorical,  since  they  depend 
upon  variables  which  cannot  be  measured  and  which  are  dynamic  over 
time  and  contingent  upon  context.  Thus,  one  cannot  even  associate 


ddtente  with  rapprochement ,  because  tha  lessening  of  tensions  does  not 


necessarily  imply  aa  increase  in  cooperation  or  even  a  convergence  of 
views;  Mutual  indifference ,  as  in  the  respect  for  spheres  of 
influence,  may  suffice. 

While  there  aey  be  no  way  to  view  ditente  aa  an  objective  condi¬ 
tion  in  international  relations,  we  nay  still  view  it  as  a  kind  of  re¬ 
lationship.  In  this  way,  we  can  accept  definitions  of  ditea te  such  as 
a  "United  adversary  relationship"^  or  as  a  "node  of  nsaagenent  of 
adversary  power".4  The  foraer  highlights  by  its  awbigulty  the  tmpre- 
cision  of  the  coocept  while  acknowledging  that  the  adversary  nature  of 
the  relationship  Is  sonehow  mitigated  but  not  altogether  eliminated. 
The  letter  suggests  even  more  directly  that  ditente  la  a  process  of 
state  Interaction,  distinct  from  other  kinds  of  state  interaction,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  tension  in  that  relationship  or  at  least  the 
fora  in  which  that  tension  manifests  itself.  This  brings  us  to  two 
questions  which  are  important  to  our  understanding  of  ditente  in  the 
postwar  world:  what  is  the  nature  of  the  adversary  relationship,  and 
what  role  does  tension  play  in  it? 

In  the  post-1945  international  order,  the  central  adversary  re¬ 
lationship  has  been  that  between  the  United  States  sad  its  allies,  so 
the  one  hand,  end  the  Soviet  Union  end  its  allies  oa  the  other.  It  has 
been  both  a  clash  of  ideology  and  a  rivalry  of  power,  restrained  net 
by  geography  but  by  tha  limitations  of  military  power  aa  aa  acceptable 
means  of  resolving  conflict ,  both  despite  and  because  of  the  role  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  la  a  clash  of  vital  interests,  which  gives  rise  to 

3  Marshall  D.  Shulnan,  Payors  the  Cold  War  (Haw  Haven,  Conn. :  Tale 
University,  19*6),  p.100. 

4  Coral  la  11,  Tha  WjInaory  of  Ptfmte:  The  Kieslmtr  to  (London: 
Martin  labdneom,  1*77),  p. 1. 
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the  tensions  of  the  adversary  relationship  that  distinguish  It  I  roin 
the  tensions  that  may  also  exist  in  other  interstate  relationships. 
The  management  of  tensions  is  inherent  in  this  bipolar  conflict:  it  is 
how  that  tension  has  been  managed  that  defines  the  nature  of  that  ad¬ 
versary  relationship.  A  simple  distinction  between  "Cold  War”and 
"detente”  thus  suggests  itself:  the  maintenance  of  tension  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Cold  War,  while  the  reduction  of  tension  is  a  character¬ 
istic  of  ddtente.  In  neither  Cold  War  nor  detente  has  the  basic  con¬ 
flict  of  ideology  or  power  rivalry  been  resolved,  because  that  con¬ 
flict  remains  defined  in  terms  of  vital  national  interests.  As  such, 
the  conflict  is  viewed  in  terms  of  a  zero-sum  game:  as  in  war,  gain  on 
one  side  is  loss  on  the  other. 

Clashes  of  vital  interests,  however,  take  place  not  in  a  vacuum 
but  in  the  context  of  specific  disputes.  One  can  distinguish  between 
the  basic  conflict  between  East  and  West  and  the  disputes  which  gl 
form  to  that  conflict.  The  former  is  broader,  perhaps  inherent  in  tu 
structure  of  the  international  system  in  which  the  competition  oi 
power  and  ideology  can  only  be  resolved  by  the  internal  transformation 
of  one  or  the  other  adversary,  their  surrender  of  vital  interests  'r 
war.  The  latter  is  issue-specific  and  potentially  more  amenable  to  re¬ 
solution.  Thus,  while  the  basic  conflict  exists  in  a  largely  zero-sum 
framework,  the  disputes  need  not  be:  certain  disputes  may,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  contain  sufficiently  common  ground  so  that  agree¬ 
ment  might  be  possible  despite  the  resilient  conflict.  In  this  way,  wc 
can  account  for  the  persistence  of  conflict  between  East  and  West  into 
the  1980s  while  understanding  those  political  forces  that  allowed,  for 
example,  the  Austrian  State  Treaty  in  1955,  the  evolution  of  arms  con¬ 
trol,  an  Increase  in  East-West  trade,  or,  notably,  the  West  German 
Ostvertrlge  and  the  Berlin  Quadripartite  Agreement. 
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There  are  essentially  three  ways  in  which  disputes  can  be  re¬ 
solved.  First,  there  Ca a  be  an  externally  contrived  settlesent,  either 
because  a  superior  power  outside  of  the  conflict  imposes  and  enforces 
a  settlement  on  the  adversaries,  or  because  the  adversaries  themselves 
agree  to  surrender  themselves  to  arbitration  or  adjudication  by  a 
third  party.  Secondly,  the  adversaries  can  resort  to  mutual  negotia¬ 
tion,  either  bilaterally  or  with  the  Help  of  mediation.  Finally,  one 
adversary  can  impose  a  settlement  on  the  other  because  it  possesses 
sufficient  power,  influence,  or  leverage  to  compel  or  induce  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  other.  In  the  absence  of  a  superior  state  or  supranational 
power  capable  of  imposing  and  enforcing  a  settlement  between  the 
superpowers,  agreement  has  only  been  possible  in  the  instance  of 
mutual  interest  (such  as  the  examples  listed  above)  or  when  one  or  the 
other  has  been  faced  with  predominant  power  forcing  it  to  yield  (for 
example,  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis). 

Although  there  is  no  exact  definition  of  dCtente,  one  is  able  to 
point  to  certain  times  in  the  postwar  period  when  it  existed  or  had 
the  potential  for  existing.  Their  common  element  has  been  either  the 
achievement  of  agreement  settling  certain  disputes  (Austria,  the  Par¬ 
tial  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  SALT,  the 
Ostvertrige ,  and  Berlin)  or  the  anticipation  of  such  agreement  (the 
Berlin  and  Geneva  Conferences  of  1954,  1955  and  1959;  the  "Spirit"  of 
Geneva  and  Camp  David;  the  1967  Johnson-Kosygin  meeting  at  Glassboro; 
the  Nixon /Ferd-Breshnev  summits  of  1972-1974;  end  the  launching  of 
CSCE  and  MBFK  negotiations).  We  can  therefore  suggest  a  further  d.s- 
tinction  between  Cold  War  and  ddtente.  Ddtente  is  characterised  by  the 
recognition  of  shared  Interests  by  adversaries,  sufficient  to  motivate 
then  to  seek  mutually  acceptable  agreement  on  certain  disputed  Issues, 
notwithstanding  the  continued  existence  of  the  basic  conflict  that 
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divides  them.  This  is  distinct  from  Cold  War,  in  which  one  or  both  of 
the  adversaries  views  such  disputes  as  embodying  the  same  zero-sum 
framework  that  characterises  the  basic  conflict:  because  those  dis¬ 
putes  are  defined  in  the  context  of  the  same  vital  interests  in  which 
the  broader  conflict  is  defined,  they  are  seen  as  no  more  negotiable 
than  the  basic  conflict. 

The  complexity  of  detente  derives  from  three  main  sources:  the 
proliferation  of  actors,  the  multiplicity  of  disputes  and  the  elastic¬ 
ity  of  vital  Interests.  This  suggests  that  detente  and  Cold  War  can 
exist  simultaneously:  they  are  not  mutually  exclusive  conditions  of 
international  relations  but  reflect  two  distinct  processes  that  char¬ 
acterise  the  adversary  relationship  under  different  circumstances  as 
the  adversaries  themselves  manage  the  tensions  of  their  relationship. 
This  raises  the  possibility  that  d€tente  is  divisible,  applying  either 
to  certain  issues  or  to  certain  relationships  in  the  East-West  frame¬ 
work.  The  key  variable  is  the  definition  of  vital  interests,  which  ma 
change  over  time;  be  identified  differently  by  each  member  of  an 
liance  structure;  and  be  applied  uniquely  to  individual  disputes 
either  because  the  dispute  itself  does  not  involve  vital  n 'n- 
negotiable  interests,  or  because  adversaries  have  redefined  these 
vital  interests  in  terms  that  allow  negotiation  where  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  before.  The  former  case  may  not  necessarily  invi  ive  a  detente, 
because,  if  the  dispute  was  not  initially  defined  in  terms  of  a  clash 
of  vital  interests,  its  resolution  may  not  entail  a  relaxation  of  ten¬ 
sion  in  the  adversary  relationship.  Agreement  on  consular  practices, 
or  the  agreement  not  to  exploit  Antarctica  for  military  purposes  may 
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not  be  indicative  of  ddtente.^  If  there  is  a  redefinition  of  vital 
interests  as  applied  to  a  dispute,  however,  that  will  generally  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  relaxation  of  tensions;  we  may  more  properly  associate 
that  with  detente.  The  reformulation  of  German  reunification  that  ac¬ 
companied  Brandt's  Ostpolitlk  not  only  allowed  the  signature  of  the 
Ostvertrage  but  contributed  to  the  achievement  of  other  agreements 
that  had  heretofore  been  impeded  by  the  Western  Insistence  that  German 
reunification  be  an  integral  part  in  the  settlement  of  East-West  dis¬ 
putes.  Likewise,  Soviet  redefinition  of  its  interests  in  Austria  In 
the  mid-1950s  facilitated  agreement  on  the  Austrian  State  Treaty. ^ 

Settlement  of  these  disputes  did  not  remove  the  basic  adversary 
conflict.  The  appearance  of  a  detente  stemmed  from  agreement  on  sub¬ 
stantive  Issues  that  had  previously  been  viewed  in  a  zero-sum  frame¬ 
work.  It  also  lent  credibility  to  the  idea  that  agreement  in  one  area 
might  lead  to  the  identification  of  other  areas  of  common  interest  and 
a  further  relaxation  of  that  zero-sum  framework.  That  has  only  hap¬ 
pened  to  a  limited  extent.  But  the  analysis  so  far  suggests  another 
perspective  by  which  we  might  understand  ddtente.  Because  a  key  vari¬ 
able  is  the  definition  of  vital  interests  by  individual  states  in  an 
adversary  relationship,  we  may  examine  ddtente  not  so  much  as  some¬ 
thing  that  exists,  but  as  something  that  states  do.  Rather  than  taking 
a  detached  view  of  the  International  system,  in  which  we  observed  the 


5  The  Antarctica  Treaty,  signed  1  December  1959,  was  the  first 

postwar  arms  control  agreement.  See  ACDA,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agreements:  Texts  and  Histories  of  Negotiations  (Washington,  1980) , 
pp. 19-27.  ~~ 

6  See  Bohlen's  account,  as  US  ambassador  to  Moscow,  to  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles,  of  Moscow's  reasoning  behind  its  acceptance  of  the 
Austrian  State  Treaty,  in  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Witness  to  History,  1929- 
1969  (Mew  York:  W.W.  Norton,  1973),  p.375.  For  the  treaty,  see  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs  (RIIA),  Documents  on  International 
Affairs,  1955,  pp. 226-39. 
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interaction  of  adversary  states,  we  now  focus  on  the  state  actor  and 
speak  in  terns  of  a  detente  policy.  As  such,  we  can  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  dgtente  as  a  policy  goal,  to  be  pursued  by  a  state  for  its  own 
value,  and  detente  as  a  strategy  that  states  pursue  because  it  leads 
to  the  fulfilment  of  other  goals.  The  latter  suggests  that  detente  is 
not  an  absolute  value  but  has  value  relative  to  particular  circum¬ 
stances.  If  detente  is  a  relative  value,  however,  then  the  value  of 
tension  in  adversary  relations  is  equally  relative. 

The  notion  of  detente  thus  presumes  the  pre-existence  of  an  ad¬ 
versary  relationship,  characterised  by  a  conflict  of  vital  interests, 
in  which  the  presence  of  tension  is  a  mani festation  of  that  conflict. 
While  tension  derives  from  conflict,  there  Is  a  cyclical  relationship 
between  conflict  and  tension:  on  the  one  hand,  one  needs  to  eliminate 
the  conflict  before  one  can  remove  the  tension,  since  the  symptom  will 
remain  as  long  as  its  causes  exist;  on  the  other  hand,  one  can  attemp' 
to  treat  the  symptoms,  assuming  that  the  abatement  of  tension  wil 
facilitate  the  resolution  of  conflict.  If  we  pursue  a  medical  analog  , 
we  can  discern  a  further  complication  of  this  cyclical  relationship. 
To  take  aspirin  to  relieve  a  fever  caused  by  infection  does  not  aff 
the  source  of  infection:  It  merely  returns  the  body  temperature  to 
normal.  This  obviously  has  its  utility  because  the  symptom  of  fever 
has  its  own  harmful  effects  Independent  of  the  threat  ^  r'sed  by  infec¬ 
tion.  Yet  to  treat  only  the  symptom  may  in  fact  exacerbate  the  origi¬ 
nal  threat  to  the  body's  health:  without  an  antibiotic,  the  infection 
may  continue  to  rage  unchecked.  In  that  case,  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  Is  the  suppression  of  a  natural  mechanism  by  which  the  body 
warns  that  it  is  in  danger.  In  the  same  way,  tension  can  play  a  useful 
role  in  international  relations:  it  can  signal  the  existence  of  con¬ 
flict  and  stimulate  appropriate  measures  to  deal  with  that  conflict; 
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conversely,  the  abatement  of  tension,  while  useful  to  mitigate  the 
adverse  effects  of  tension  (for  Instance,  war),  may  also  Induce  a 
false  sense  of  health,  in  which  the  search  for  a  resolution  of  Che 
conflict  may  appear  unnecessary. 

One  difference  between  this  analogy  and  the  reality  of  inter¬ 
national  conflict  is  that,  while  it  is  generally  just  as  easy  to  take 
an  antibiotic  and  treat  the  infection  as  it  is  to  take  aspirin  and 
treat  Its  symptoms,  it  is  not  always  as  easy  to  resolve  conflict  as  it 
Is  to  deal  with  the  tension  it  creates.  This  difference  does  not  In¬ 
validate  the  analogy  as  such  as  it  gives  it  greater  poignancy.  Because 
it  Is  sometimes  easier  to  deal  with  the  tensions  created  by  conflict, 
there  may  be  political  pressure  to  do  so,  even  if  it  militates  against 
a  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  conflict.  An  extreme  illustration  of 
this  is  appeaseaent:  asking  unilateral  concessions  to  an  aggressive 
power  in  the  hope  that,  in  treating  the  syvptoa  (e.g.  territorial  de¬ 
mands),  one  can  somehow  cure  the  disease  (e.g.  the  aggrandisement  of 
power).  Indeed,  there  are  those  who  would  liken  dgtente  in  the  postwar 
era  to  the  appeaseaent  of  an  insatiable  expansionist  power.  But  this 
is  an  extreme  application  of  the  analogy:  it  assumes  that  one  adver¬ 
sary  represents  an  infectious  agent,  the  eliainatioo  of  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  only  possible  resolution  of  conflict  since  it  threatens  the 
organic  health  of  the  other  adversary. 

To  some  extent,  this  extreae  application  of  the  analogy  reflects 
a  classic  Cold  War  attitude  that  prevailed  in  the  official  position  of 
both  Washington  and  Bonn  through  aost  of  the  1950s.  The  essence  of 
’’containment”  and  the  "policy  of  strength”  was  that  the  basic  conflict 
of  power  and  ideology  could  not  be  resolved  through  negotiation:  set¬ 
tlement  of  disputes  was  synonymous  with  victoxy  in  the  Cold  War.  Mili¬ 
tary  power  played  a  central  role,  not  because  It  was  directly  usable 
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as  a  means  of  resolving  either  the  basic  conflict  or  Individual  dis¬ 
putes,  but  because  it  was  a  symbol  of  political  power.  Western 
strength  was  the  antidote  to  the  "infection”  ’of  Communism;  any  relax¬ 
ation  of  tension  threatened  to  undermine  Western  unity  and  the  wil¬ 
lingness  to  sacrifice  necessary  to  create  and  sustain  that  strength. 
Thus,  US  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  warned  that  "the  cement 
of  Western  unity  disintegrates  when  there  is  less  fear”,  as  he  be¬ 
moaned  what  he  saw  as  a  diminution  of  Western  resolve  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Geneva  Summit  Conference  of  1955.7 

Yet,  to  return  to  the  analogy,  suppose  that  the  fever  was  not 
caused  by  an  infection  at  all,  but  reflected  a  chronic  condition  to 
which  there  was  no  specific  antidote,  which  nonetheless  created  recur¬ 
ring  fever,  but  which  in  itself  did  not  constitute  a  vital  threat  to 
the  body's  general  health.  The  cure  may  itself  be  more  dangerous  than 
the  condition;  it  is  appropriate  to  ameliorate  the  symptoms  by  taking 
aspirin,  '  because  the  greatest  danger  is  the  persistence  of  a  high 
fever.  Indeed,  to  let  the  body's  tocsin  sound  may  itself  exacerh 
the  condition  by  reducing  the  body's  resistance.  For  a  state  to  pur¬ 
sue,  rather  than  avoid,  a  ddtente  strategy,  therefore,  would  be  like 
taking  aspirin  in  this  case:  the  fever  of  tension  is  more  dangerous 
than  its  cause.  Thus,  while  Dulles  worried  about  the  effects  of 
ddtente  on  Western  cohesion,  he  further  noted:8 

No  one  would  want  to  re-create  that  fear.  And  do  not  forget 
this  has  also  had  some  effect  on  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  cannot  see  it  in  progress  all  the  time,  but 
we  can  be  sure  there  is  more  assertion  of  independent  rights 
and  processes.  These  are  great  but  invisible  gains... 


7  Dulles,  in  a  background  briefing  to  newsmen  in  October  1955,  in 
Robert  Drummond  and  Gaston  Coblents,  Duel  at  the  Brink:  John  Foster 
Dullest  Command  of  American  Power  (London:  Weidenfeld  and  Nicholson, 
1960),  p.l44. 

8  Ibid. 
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Contained  within  that  statement  are  two  elements  of  dStente  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  cited  In  the  West  in  Its  favour:  not  only  ts  there  utility 
In  dealing  with  the  detrimental  effects  of  tension  that  arise  from  the 
adversary  relationship;  it  may  also  be  useful  as  a  weapon  against  the 
chronic  condition  that  remains. 

Simple  analogies  often  lose  their  usefulness  when  rigidly  applied 
to  complex  issues;  this  is  no  exception*  Nevertheless,  it  highlights  a 
dilemma  for  states  engaged  in  an  irreconcilable  adversary  relationship 
characterised  by  high  tension:  the  relaxation  of  tensions  has  a  con¬ 
ditional  utility.  If  we  view  detente  as  part  of  a  state's  strategy  in 
managing  an  adversary  relationship,  then  the  decision  to  pursue  a 
detente  strategy  will  rest  on  how  a  state  diagnoses  the  cause  of  ten¬ 
sion  in  the  adversary  relationship  and  assesses  the  risks  or  utility 
associated  with  that  tension. 

Detente  is  thus  a  strategy  of  managing  an  adversary  relationship 
by  attenuating  the  outward  manifestation  of  tension  to  achieve  certain 
ends.  Its  value  is  relative;  its  ends  are  ambiguous.  It  may  be  a 
weapon  employed  by  a  state  to  further  its  objectives  in  resolving  the 
adversary  conflict  to  its  own  advantage.  Indeed,  both  sides  have  re¬ 
mained  suspicious  that  ddtente  was  in  reality  only  an  expedient  by 
which  the  adversary  changed  the  medium  of  conflict:  not  in  fact  relax¬ 
ing  the  basic  tensions  of  the  adversary  relationship  but  modifying  the 
context  in  which  those  tensions  were  manifest,  perhaps  even  hoping 
that  tensions  within  the  opposing  alliance  would  increase.  There  are 
some  in  the  West  who  remain  convinced  that  the  Soviet  Onion  has  pur¬ 
sued  ditent*  to  freer#  the  status  quo  and  gain  Western  endorsement  of 
its  postwar  sphere  of  influence.  Likewise ,  the  Best  has  seen  in 
ditente  e  capitalist  attempt  to  defend  the  states  gmo  in  the  face  of 
inexorably  rising  "correlation  of  *forces"  in  favowr  of  the  socialist 
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system.  Conversely,  socialist  countries  have  feared  that  iM'ienie  was  a 
veiled  attempt  by  the  West  to  restore  lost  German  territories,  under¬ 
mine  Soviet  control  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  destabilise  the  postwar 

*  system.  Similarly,  the  West  has  sometimes  viewed  detente  as  a  Soviet 
bid  to  undermine  Western  resolve,  solve  its  economic  problems,  and 

*  pursue  aggressive  designs  on  the  periphery  of  the  central  conflict. 

/ 

These  mutual  suspicions  justifiably  arise  because  detente  has  not 
Involved  a  resolution  of  the  basic  postwar  adversary  conflict.  Detente 
contains  both  a  defensive  and  an  offensive  element:  on  the  one  hand,  a 
vehicle  to  stabilise  the  balance  of  power  between  East  and  West;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  vehicle  to  undermine  the  adversary's  alliance  sys¬ 
tem.  In  this  respect  It  resembles  the  Cold  War:  "containment"  and 
"liberation"  by  other  means.  What  distinguishes  it  from  Cold  War  is 
that  there  also  exist  certain  shared  interests,  because  circumstances 
have  effected  a  redefinition  of  vital  interests  relating  to  some  dis¬ 
putes  sufficient  to  allow  negotiations  to  proceed  with  the  prospet  ~ 
for  agreement.  In  addition  to  the  examples  cited  previously,  we  she 
also  point  to  some  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  US  and  USSR  to  con¬ 
tain  conflict  in  parts  of  the  world  which  threaten  to  embroil  them  in 
war;  to  regulate  their  strategic  relationship  to  avoid  war  through  ac¬ 
cident  or  miscalculation;  and  to  pursue  arms  control  to  stabilise  the 
^  military  relationship,  preclude  surprise  attack  and  decrease  the  eco- 

4  nomlc  burdens  of  arms  procurement.  This  common  desire  to  avoid  war  ex¬ 

isted  throughout  the  Cold  War  as  well.  Yet,  both  sides  viewed  military 
power  as  a  measure  of  political  strength  and  focused  on  the  increase 
of  military  power  as  a  means  of  securing  its  objectives  In  the  Cold 
War  through  political  pressure.  This  was  Inherent  in  the  Western  in¬ 
sistence  on  securing  a  position  of  strength  before  entering  into 
negotiations  in  which  Soviet  concessions  were  to  be  expected.  This  is 


still  an  element  of  Western  approaches  to  negotiations. 9  But  while 
strength  may  reaaln  a  precondition  to  negotiation,  vulnerability  pro¬ 
vides  an  impetus  for  negotiation.  As  this  thesis  demonstrates,  the 
pursuit  of  ddtente,  especially  in  the  nilitary  realm,  is  particularly 
influenced  by  the  interaction  of  both  strength  and  vulnerability  and 
the  definition  of  vital  interests  in  the  context  of  these  two  factors. 

The  existence  of  a  basic  adversary  conflict,  coupled  with  a  com¬ 
mon  desire  to  avoid  a  war  that  might  destroy  both  adversaries,  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  was  always  possible  to  pursue  a  ddtente  strategy  de¬ 
signed  to  establish  certain  "ground  rules"  as  to  how  that  conflict 
would  be  managed.  As  such,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  resolve  that 
conflict  or  even  to  settle  those  disputes  which  were  irreconcilable. 
Even  if  one  could  not  relax  the  tensions  of  the  basic  conflict,  one 
could  at  least  reduce  the  tension  that  stemmed  from  the  fear  of  war, 
thereby  minimising  the  adverse  effects  of  tension.  This  has  been  the 
argument  for  a  military  dgtente  ever  since  the  mid-1950s.  A  central 
question  has  been  whether  a  military  ddtente  should  exist  in  isolation 
to  the  political  disputes  that  accompany  the  basic  conflict.  In  other 
words,  it  is  an  issue  of  "linkage". 

"Linkage",  like  "detente",  is  an  ambiguous  concept.  On  the  one 
hand,  linkage  is  used  to  describe  a  causal  relationship  between  spe¬ 
cific  disputes:  that  a  resolution  of  one  dispute  is  a  prerequisite  to 
the  resolution  of  another  because  of  the  structure  of  those  disputes. 
Per  instance,  agreement  on  the  reunification  of  Germany  necessitates 
agreement  on  the  status  of  Berlin.  That  is  a  structural  linkage  rather 
than  a  contrived  linkage:  one  does  net  choose  to  link  then;  a  de  facto 
link  exists.  More  commonly,  however,  "linkage"  is  used  to  describe  an 

*  See,  for  example,  President  Konald  Beagan's  State  of  the  Obion 
Message,  M  January  1982,  lew  York  Timas.  27  January  1982. 
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element  of  strategy  in  dealing  with  a  set  of  issues  which  are  not  nec¬ 
essarily  linked  but  which  are  deliberately  linked,  so  that  one  chooses 
to  make  the  resolution  of  one  issue  a  precondition  to  agreement  on  an- 
,  other  issue.  Thus,  while  Henry  Kissinger  described  the  linkage  between 

Brandt's  Ostpolitik,  Four  Power  agreement  on  Berlin,  and  other  issues 
as  "inherent",  he  was  not  talking  about  a  necessary  link  but  about  a 
desired  link  made  possible  by  existing  political  circumstances: 10 

The  Federal  Republic  did  not  have  the  bargaining  tools  to 
conduct  its  Ostpolitik  on  a  purely  national  basis...  Linkage 
was  inherent.  If  Ostpolitik  was  to  succeed,  it  had  to  be  re¬ 
lated  to  other  Issues  involving  the  Alliance  as  a  whole; 
only  in  this  manner  would  the  Soviet  Union  have  Incentives 
for  compromise. 

In  the  same  way.  President  Nixon  spoke,  in  his  first  press  conference, 
of  the  need  to  relate  progress  in  strategic  arms  talks  to  "progress  on 
outstanding  political  problems  at  the  same  time”.H 

This  notion  of  linkage  as  an  element  of  strategy  is  important  to 
this  discussion  because  it  relates  to  one's  view  of  the  utility  of 
detente  strategy.  In  viewing  a  potential  negotiating  agenda  on  which 
detente  relationship  between  adversaries  might  be  built,  the  strati,  _ 
question  Is  this:  within  the  array  of  disputed  issues  contained  within 
the  basic  adversary  conflict  of  power  and  ideology,  are  the  issue*  l" 
which  shared  interests  exist  to  be  negotiated  in  Isolation,  or  are 

*  they  to  be  linked  to  the  resolution  of  other  issues  that  in  themselves 

4  are  less  amenable  to  resolution?  If  so,  which  issues  3  re  to  be  linked 

*  with  which  other  issues?  Thus,  Nixon  and  Kissinger  began  by  making 

progress  on  SALT  dependent  on  Soviet  cooperation  on  other  issues,  ex- 
«  _ 

10  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  The  White  House  Years  (London:  Weidenfeld  and 
Nicolson;  Michael  Joseph,  1979),  p.41i.  Emphasis  added. 

11  White  House  Press  Conference,  27  January  1969,  discussed  in 
Bernard  Kalb  and  Marvin  Kalb,  Kissinger  (London:  Hutchinson,  1974), 
pp. 104-05,  and  David  Landau,  Kissinger:  The  Uses  of  Power  (London: 
Robson,  1974),  p. 126. 
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pllcltly  Che  Middle  Seat,  Southeast  Asia,  and ,  eventually,  Berllr. 
Ultlaately,  a  coeplex  linkage  network  eaerged  relating  to  SALT,  MBFR, 
CSCE,  Berlin,  ERG  ratification  of  the  Oatvertrlge,  and  trade  and  ex¬ 
change  agreements. 

Linkage  was  not,  however,  an  American  invention.  Willy  Brandt,  as 

the  Mayer  of  Berlin,  advocated  such  a  strategy  in  1962:^ 

As  far  as  we  can  comprehend,  [Khrushchev's]  purpose  is 
threefold:  (1)  to  avoid  atonic  war;  (2)  to  weaken  the 
Western  alliance;  and  (3)  to  draw  the  uncommitted  nations 
into  his  orbit.  On  one  point  his  interests  coincide  with  our 
Interests :  we  both  want  to  prevent  a  military  collision  of 
the  nuclear  powers.  That  la  the  point  when  leverage  can  be 
applied  to  extend  the  range  of  coawn  interests,  the  point 
of  urgency  where  all  want  to  see  coexistence  established  on 
a  firmer  footing  and  when  arguments  for  joint  action  by  the 
rivals  are  possible  -  joint  actions  that  could  have  far 
broader  ramifications  than  the  question  of  arms  control  with 
which  they  are  directly  concerned. 

Brandt  was  responding  to  a  growing  interest  In  the  US  in  arms  control 
as  a  aeane  of  regulating  the  superpower  strategic  relationship  to 
limit  the  adverse  effects  of  tension,  independent  of  the  solution  of 
outstanding  political  issues.  Not  unlike  Kissinger's  later  application 
of  linkage,  this  was  a  means  of  inducing  Soviet  cooperation  on  other 
issues  which,  for  Brandt,  meant  "overcoming"  the  division  of  Germany 
and  Berlin  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

But  this  kind  of  linkage  can  be  an  element  of  both  Cold  War  and 
ddtente  strategies.  In  advocating  linkage,  Brandt  and  Adenauer  shared 
a  desire  to  avoid  a  military  settlement  that  froze  the  division  of 
Germany.  Yet  there  was  a  fundamental  difference.  Brandt  advocated 
linkage  to  expand  the  area  of  agreement  on  issues  which  he  believed  to 
be  negotiable:  the  Increase  of  contacts  between  East  and  West  Germany 
and  within  Berlin.  Adenauer  employed  linkage  to  restrict  the  area  of 


12  The  Gustav  Pollack  Lecture  at  Harvard  University,  October  1962, 
published  as  The  Ordeal  of  Coexistence  (Cambridge,  Maas. :  Harvard 
University,  196$),  p. ll.  " 
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agreement:  the  Junktim  was  designed  to  keep  German  reunification  and 
arms  control  as  a  package;  emphasis  on  partial  solutions  relating  to 
Berlin  or  Germany  only  threatened  to  lead  to  an  acceptance  of  the 
status  quo.  The  difference  between  linkage  as  a  detente  strategy  and 
as  a  Cold  War  strategy  is  in  the  extent  to  which  it  Is  applied:  the 
increased  willingness  to  pursue  arms  control  independent  of  progress 
on  German  reunification,  for  example,  is  a  characteristic  of  Western 
detente  strategy,  particularly  as  it  evolved  after  1962.  In  many  re¬ 
spects,  American  willingness  to  continue  a  detente  strategy  with  the 
Soviet  Union  related  to  its  willingness  to  pursue  arms  control  in¬ 
dependent  of  its  view  of  Soviet  cooperation  in  other  Issues.  Likewise, 
West  German  pursuit  of  detente  was  directly  related  to  Bonn's  willing¬ 
ness  to  set  aside  the  demand  for  reunification  and  to  broaden  East- 
West  interaction  without  that  precondition. 

We  can  therefore  relate  a  state's  attitude  about  linkage  and  the 
extent  of  its  application  to  its  view  of  detente  as  an  appropriat 
strategy  for  dealing  with  the  adversary  relationship.  What  a  st 
deems  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  a  linkage  framework  is  related  to 
how  expendable  the  benefits  are  that  would  be  derived  from  agreement 
on  that  issue  in  Isolation.  If,  for  example,  trade  produces  certain 
mutual  economic  benefits,  then  to  withhold  that  trade  as  a  means  of 
inducing  concessions  on  other  Issues  denies  that  ben.  .'U  not  only  to 
the  adversary  but  also  to  the  state  employing  linkage.  Perhaps  of 
greater  significance,  if  a  state  makes  participation  in  arms  control 
negotiations  dependent  on  an  adversary's  cooperation  in  other  Issues, 
it  implies  both  a  willingness  to  forego  those  benefits  if  that  co¬ 
operation  is  not  forthcoming  plus  an  assumption  that  the  adversary 
state  needs  those  benefits  more  than  the  state  employing  linkage.  To 
the  extent,  however,  that  mutual  vulnerability  was  the  basis  for  a 
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shared  interest  in  arms  control,  then  such  a  linkage  may  not  in  fa-  t 
apply. 

Agreement  on  arms  control  or  on  other  disputed  issues  nay  also 
produce  a  variety  of  associated  benefits:  an  ability  to  manage  crises 
more  effectively;  simplification  of  security  problems  to  more  calcul¬ 
able  dimensions;  prospects  for  the  reallocation  of  budgeting  re¬ 
sources;  new  trade,  marketing  and  investment  patterns;  minority 
emigration  and  regime  liberation;  increased  travel  and  enhanced 
opportunities  for  scientific  and  academic  exchange;  technology  trans¬ 
fers;  even  greater  opportunities  for  intelligence  penetration.  Within 
an  alliance  and  even  within  an  individual  state's  pluralistic  and 
bureaucratic  structure,  these  benefits  will  be  valued  differently,  as 
will  be  the  costs  associated  with  securing  these  benefits.  In  the 
final  analysis,  advocates  for  ddtente  may  be  advocates  for  the 
particular  benefits  that  they  associate  with  such  a  strategy. 

This  contributes  to  the  political  volatility  that  has  accompanied 
the  formulation  of  a  Western  ddtente  strategy  and  the  employment  of 
linkage  within  it.  Kissinger's  critics  in  the  US  urged  the  extension 
of  linkage  to  Soviet  domestic  practices,  making  the  approval  of  Most 
Favoured  Nation  (MFN)  status  for  the  USSR  contingent  upon  evidence  of 
increased  Jewish  emigration  from  the  USSR.^  President  Carter  varied 
the  application  of  linkage,  pressing  the  human  rights  aspect  but  not 
agreeing  that  arms  control  should  be  dependent  upon  Soviet  good  be¬ 
haviour  in  other  areas.  Until  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in 
December  1979,  SALT  seemed  good  for  its  own  sake;  subsequently,  Soviet 
’’adventurism'’  was  grounds  for  removing  the  controversial  SALT  II 

13  With  the  Jackson-Vanlk  amendments  to  the  Soviet  Trade  Bill  of 
1974,  leading  to  Soviet  renunciation  of  the  1972  joint  trade 
agreement.  See  Michael  Kaeer,  "Soviet  Trade  Tams  to  Surope",  Foreign 
Policy  (Humber  19,  Sumner  1973),  pp. 123-35. 
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treaty  from  Senate  ratification  proceedings  and  imposing  economic 
sanctions  including  an  embargo  on  grain  sales  to  the  USSR. 1^  The 
Reagan  Administration  has  further  modified  the  application  of  link¬ 
age.  While  declaring  its  abiding  belief  in  linkage,  it  nonetheless 
lifted  the  grain  embargo  as  more  costly  to  the  US  economy  than  to  the 
Soviet  economy.*-*  Moreover,  the  US  continued  discussions  in  Geneva  on 
Long  Range  Theater  Nuclear  Forces  (LRTNF),  despite  the  imposition  of 
martial  law  in  Poland,  acknowledging  a  "fundamental  advantage  to  the 
West  as  well  as  to  the  East"  in  the  continuation  of  a  dialogue  seeking 
control  of  nuclear  weapons. 16  while  Reagan  pressured  the  alliance  to 
impose  sanctions  on  the  USSR,  grain  sales  and  arms  control  were  not  a 
clear  part  of  that  linkage  strategy. 

This  brief  summary  of  American  linkage  politics  since  Kissinger 
suggests  three  distinct  sources  of  vulnerability  contributing  to 
decision-making.  One  is  a  strategic  vulnerability,  which  remains  an 
argument  for  arras  control,  although  it  may  also  be  employed  as  a.i 
argument  against  it.  A  second  is  a  vulnerability  to  domestic  politlr 
pressures,  not  only  for  exploiting  linkage  to  affect  Soviet  behaviour 
both  in  international  crises  and  in  domestic  affairs,  but  also  not  to 
exploit  certain  issues  such  as  grain  sales  or  arms  control.  Finally, 
there  is  a  vulnerability  to  alliance  pressure,  certainly  evident  in 

See  Carter's  speech  of  A  January  1980,  in  Survival  (Vol.XXIl, 
No.  2,  March-April  1980),  pp. 66-68. 

15  See  Reagan's  interview  in  Reader's  Digest  (February  1982), 
pp. 49-54. 

16  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  at  a  news  conference  on  6 
January  1982  during  the  visit  of  FRG  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt. 
"START"  negotiations,  deferred  by  the  Reagan  Administration  because  of 
the  "deterioration"  of  the  situation  in  Poland  (Washington  Post ,  22 
January  1982),  were  again  emphasised  in  Reagan *s  Eureka,  Illinois 
speech  (New  York  Times,  10  May  1982)  and  began  on  30  June  1982. 
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the  US  agreeaent  both  to  initiate  and  to  continue  LRTNF  negotiations. 
Linkage  Is  thecefore  a  constrained  policy  instrument,  as  is  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  ddtente  strategy  acceptable  to  diverse  political  ele¬ 
ments.  In  short,  if,  in  the  Cold  War,  linkage  was  restricted  by  the 
paucity  of  levers  that  existed  as  a  result  of  low  East-West  inter¬ 
action,  detente,  in  expanding  the  levers  of  Influence  to  manage  the 
adversary  relationship,  creates  its  own  limitations  because  of  the 
costs  of  exploiting  this  linkage. 

Linkage  is  not  only  an  instrument  to  tie  agreeaent  on  one  issue 
to  other  Issues.  It  also  has  a  broader,  more  positive  approach:^ 

Our  approach  proceeds  from  the  conviction  that  in  moving 
across  a  wide  spectrum  of  negotiations,  progress  in  one  area 
adds  momentum  to  progress  in  other  areas.  If  we  succeed , 
then  no  agreement  stands  alone  as  an  isolated  accomplishment 
vulnerable  to  the  next  crisis...  By  acquiring  a  stake  in 
this  network  of  relationships  with  the  West,  the  Soviet 
Union  may  become  more  conscious  of  what  it  could  lose  by  a 
return  to  confrontation. 

In  this  way,  Kissinger  explained  why  it  was  not  useful  to  withhold  the 
benefits  of  agreement  in  one  area  until  agreement  in  all  other  areas 
was  forthcoming.  Linkage  was  thus  a  strategy  of  balance  and  contra¬ 
diction:  withholding  the  carrot  until  Moscow  made  certain  concessions 
while  at  the  same  time  delivering  the  carrot  as  an  inducement  to 
further  cooperation: 

Over  time,  trade  and  Investment  may  lessen  the  autarkic 
tendencies  of  the  Soviet  system,  invite  gradual  association 
of  the  Soviet  economy  with  the  world  economy,  and  foster  a 
degree  of  Interdependence  thst  adds  an  element  of  stability 
to  the  political  equation. 


1 '  Statement  of  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  "The  Process  of 
D6tente",  delivered  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  19 
September  1974,  in  Kissinger,  American  Foreign  Policy  (New  York:  W.W. 
Norton,  Third  Edition,  1977),  pp. 143-76,  here  pp. 149-50. 


18  Ibid. .  pp. 159-60 


Kissinger  hoped  to  encourage  a  redefinition  of  vital  interests  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  so  that  the  continuing  adversary  relationship 
did  not  threaten  a  stable  world  order.  It  derived  from  the  premise 
that  the  lack  of  interaction  in  the  Cold  War  had  not  succeeded  in 
transforming  the  Soviet  system  into  a  "legitimate"  power;  by  inducing 
greater  interdependence  between  East  and  West,  the  West  might  in  fact 
enjoy  greater  leverage  by  threatening  to  withhold  the  new  benefits. 

This,  too,  was  not  a  novel  concept.  In  employing  a  detente  strat¬ 
egy  to  induce  a  transformation  of  the  adversary’s  view  of  the  inter¬ 
national  order,  it  resembles  the  ideas  advocated  at  various  times  by 
de  Gaulle,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  Gerhard  Schroder  and  Egon  Bahr.  Baht, 
as  Brandt's  Press  Secretary  in  1963,  introduced  the  concept  of  Wandel 
durch  Annaherung  ("change  through  coming  together")  into  the  West 
German  debate,  suggesting  that  German  reunification  would  result  from 
a  "process  of  many  steps  and  stations”:  rather  than  inducing  East 
German  cooperation  by  isolating  the  Pankow  regime,  thus  reinforcii 
the  ties  between  the  USSR  and  the  GDR,  reunification  could  be  advanr 
by  "overcoming"  the  division  of  Germany  through  the  creation  of  a  net¬ 
work  of  social  and  economic  and  eventually  political  interaction. ‘9 
Schroder,  the  West  German  Foreign  Minister  from  1961  to  1966,  applied 
a  similar  assumption,  but  expressly  directed  his  Politik  der  Bewegung 
("Policy  of  Movement")  at  Eastern  Europe  in  the  he,”  of  isolating  the 
GDR  and  Inducing  greater  Eastern  European  independence  iiorn  Moscow. ^0 

See  Bahr's  speech  to  the  Protestant  Academy  of  Tutzing,  15  July 
1963,  in  Boris  Meissner,  ed. ,  Die  Deutsche  Ostpolitik,  1961-1970: 
Kontlnuitflt  und  Wandel  (Dokumentation)  (Cologne:  Wissenschaft  und 
Politik,  1970),  pp. 45-48. 

20  See  SchrSder's  speech,  "Deutschland,  Europa,  und  die  freie  Welt", 
at  the  CDU  Party  Convention  at  Dortmund,  11  June  1962,  in  Meissner, 
op.clt. ,  pp. 33-34;  also  his  reply  to  a  question  about  Bahr's  speech  in 
an  Interview  with  Deutsche  Fernsehen,  19  July  1963,  ibid. ,  pp. 49-53. 
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Like  both  Schroder  and  Hahr.  Rrze^i  nskl  and  do  danMp  retlcm.) 
detente  strategy  that  was  based  on  a  mutual  Soviet -American  Interest 
In  maintaining  the  status  quo.  Like  Schroder,  Brzezinski  and  de  Gaulle 
emphasised  interaction  with  Eastern  Europe  to  undermine  Soviet  influ¬ 
ence  and  isolate  the  GDR.  Unlike  Schroder,  however,  both  urged  FRG 
recognition  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line  and  posited  the  unification  of 
Europe  in  advance  of  any  unification  of  Germany.  What  distinguishes  de 
Gaulle  and  Brzezinski  was  the  issue  of  alliance  leadership:  de  Gaulle 
hoped  to  assert  France's  independence  of  the  Western  alliance,  while 
Brzezinski  advocated  "peaceful  engagement"  as  a  means  of  retaining 
American  leadership  in  the  alliance. 21 

What  Bahr,  Schroder,  de  Gaulle  and  Brzezinski  had  in  common  was  a 
shared  interest  in  transforming  the  status  quo  in  Europe  by  initiating 
East-West  interaction  designed  to  break  down  the  division  of  Germany 
and  Europe.  Clearly,  there  were  significant  differences  among  them,  to 
which  we  shall  return  later.  While  Kissinger  shared  their  desire  to 
create  an  interdependence  to  be  exploited  for  particular  ends  -  a  form 
of  linkage  -  he  also  sought  to  induce  a  Soviet  interest  in  maintaining 
what  he  saw  as  a  stable  international  order,  even  if  that  entailed  an 
acceptance  of  an  "organic  relationship"  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 


2*  Compare  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  Alternative  to  Partition  (New  York: 
McGraw  Hi'1'  1965),  pp.l31ff.  and  Charles  de  Gaulle,  Memoirs  of  Hope 
(London:  W^ldenfeld  and  Nicolson,  1971),  pp. 164-65  and  172.  This  will 
be  examined  in  more  detail  In  Chapter  13. 
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Eastern  Europe. 22  Linkage,  then,  Involves  specific  political  issues, 
different  political  targets,  and  disparate  political  goals  that  need 
to  be  related  to  a  state's  assessment  of  the  utility  of  a  detente 
strategy.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  question  of  detente  polgnance  in 
an  alliance  context. 

In  its  simplest  sense,  an  alliance  is  a  voluntary  association  of 
states  so  that  a  collective  benefit  will  derive  from  collective 
action.  In  practical  terms,  this  implies  that  each  member  surrender  - 
perhaps  jealously  -  at  least  some  degree  of  its  independence  or  free¬ 
dom  of  action  for  the  good  of  the  collective  group.  Such  an  act  is 
generally  undertaken  out  of  national  self-interest,  in  which  each  mem¬ 
ber  associates  its  own  security  with  the  security  of  the  alliance  as  a 
whole.  In  short,  a  state  gives  up  some  options  in  return  for  some 
guarantees.  When  the  fear  of  a  common  adversary  provides  the  catalyst 
for  creating  an  alliance,  we  can  view  it  as  a  "latent  war  commu¬ 
nity",  23  for,  even  in  the  absence  of  military  conflict,  there  remaii  „ 
the  preparation  for  its  occurrence.  This  characterisation  applies 
NATO,  in  that  it  is  a  long  term  peacetime  alliance  designed  not  only 
to  defend  in  war  but  to  deter  war  itself. 


11  Reference  is  to  a  remark  made  by  State  Department  Counsellor 
Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  at  a  briefing  in  London  in  December  1975. 
Sonnenfeldt  denied  that  he  Intended  to  advocate  Soviet  domination  of 
Eastern  Europe.  See  Washington  Post,  31  March  197o.  Nonetheless,  its 
emphasis  was  on  the  stability  of  the  European  situation,  rather  than 
Brzezinski's  concern  for  transforming  Eastern  Europe  Compare 
Brzezlnskl,  "US  Foreign  Policy:  The  Search  for  Focus”,  Foreign  Affairs 
(Vol.51,  No. 4,  July  1973),  pp. 708-27,  and  Sonnenfeldt,  "Russia, 
America,  and  Detente",  Foreign  Affairs  (Vol.56,  No. 1,  January  1978), 
pp. 275-94. 

23  The  phrase  was  coined  by  Robert  E.  Osgood  in  Alliances  and 
American  Foreign  Policy  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1968), 
p. 19.  See  also  Francis  E.  Beer,  ed..  Alliances:  Latent  War  Communities 
in  the  Contemporary  World  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston. 
1970). 


Yet  for  an  alliance  to  sustain  its  cohesion  indefinitely  is  m-i 
an  easy  matter.  While  nuclear  weapons  are  a  means  of  deterring  war, 
they  have  also  provided  an  argument  against  the  surrender  of  sov¬ 


ereignty  in  an  alliance  framework. 2^  Moreover,  the  long  term  success 
of  the  alliance  in  deterring  war  may  lessen  the  fear  that  brought  the 
members  together  in  the  first  place.  As  such;  the  raison  d'&tre  of  the 
alliance  Is  subject  to  continuous  examination  as  member  states  assess 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  membership.  In  December  1967,  NATO  adopted 
the  "Hansel  Report"  to  reaffirm  Its  purpose  in  anticipation  of  East- 
West  detente: 2^ 

The  Atlantic  Alliance  haB  two  main  functions.  The  first  is 
to  maintain  adequate  military  strength  and  political  soli¬ 
darity  to  deter  aggression  and  other  forms  of  pressure  and 
to  defend  the  territory  of  member  countries  if  aggression 
should  occur...  The  Allies  will  maintain,  as  necessary,  a 
suitable  military  capability  to  assure  the  balance  of 
forces,  thereby  creating  a  climate  of  stability,  security 
and  confidence. 

In  this  climate,  the  Alliance  can  carry  out  its  second 
function,  to  pursue  the  search  for  progress  towards  a  more 
stable  relationship  in  which  the  underlying  political  Issues 
can  be  solved.  Military  security  and  a  policy  of  detente  are 
not  contradictory  but  complementary.  Collective  defence  is  a 
stabilising  factor  in  world  politics.  It  is  the  necessary 
.ondltlon  for  effective  policies  directed  towards  a  greater 
relaxation  of  tensions. 

The  Harmel  Report  was  a  compromise,  designed  to  place  a  detente  strat¬ 
egy  in  the  context  of  broader  alliance  security  strategy.  The  inde¬ 
pendent  pursuit  by  one  member  of  the  alliance  of  a  detente  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  adversary  could  be  construed  by  other  members  of  the 


2*  See  the  argument  for  an  Independent  French  force  de  frappe  by 
General  Pierre  Gallois,  Stratdgie  de  l*Age  Nucldaire  (Paris:  Calmann- 
Levy,  1960). 

"Report  on  the  Future  Tasks  of  the  Alliance",  MATO  final 
Co— UftiquAs,  1969-1974  (Brussels:  MATO  Information  Service,  1975), 
p.199.  Emphasis  added. 


alliance  as  tantamount  to  seeking  a  "separate  peace"  with  the 

"enemy ". 26 

In  the  case  of  the  US-FRG  relationship,  this  has  been  a  signifi¬ 
cant  source  of  alliance  tensions.  The  FRG  has  harboured  a  persistent 
fear  that  the  US  (as  well  as  Britain  and  France)  would  make  a  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  over  Germany's  head,  thereby  sacrificing  German 
national  interests.  Likewise,  the  US  (and  not  only  the  US)  has  feared 
that  the  FRG  would  seek  an  independent  accommodation  with  Moscow  to 
gain  German  reunification  at  the  expense  of  its  position  in  the 
Western  alliance.  On  the  one  hand,  Bonn's  Ostpolltlk  and  the  broader 
linkage  framework  of  the  Western  ddtente  strategy  after  1969  have 
served  to  eliminate  that  mutual  suspicion  by  removing  reunification 
from  the  negotiating  agenda.  Yet  that  has  not  altogether  happened.  In 
the  decade  since  the  OstvertrSge,  Washington  continued  to  voice  warn¬ 
ings  about  West  German  "self-Finlandisation” ,  fearing  that  the  in¬ 
creased  Interaction  between  the  FRG  and  the  East  made  Bonn  susceptib'  ■> 
to  Soviet  pressure  and  therefore  unduly  deferent  to  Soviet  demand; 

By  the  same  token,  Bonn  was  wary  of  an  American  emphasis  on  bilateral 
arms  control,  fearing  that  the  SALT  process  might  lead  to  a  US-Soviet 
strategic  balance,  an  Imbalance  In  theatre  nuclear  and  conventional 


26  see  George  Liska,  Nations  in  Alliance:  ihe  Limits  of 
Interdependence  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University,  lV.  .  pp. S8f f . 

22  The  phrase  was  used  by  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  when  he  was  President 
Carter's  Special  Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs,  but  it  is  a 
long-standing  and  resilient  fear.  For  three  somewhat  different 
perspectives,  see  Philip  Windsor,  Germany  and  the  Western  Alliance: 
Lessons  from  the  1980  Crises  (Adelphi  Paper  No. 170,  London:  IISS, 
Autumn  1$81);  Josef  Jofle,  "The  Enduring  Crisis'*,  Foreign  Affairs 
(Vol.59,  No. 4,  Spring  1981),  pp.835-51;  and  Fritz  Stern,  "Germany  in  a 
Semi-Gaul list  Europe",  Foreign  Affairs  (Vol.58,  No. 4,  Spring  1980), 
pp. 867-86. 
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weapons,  and  a  concomitant  de-coupling  of  the  American  commitment  to 
Central  Europe. 28 

Throughout  most  of  the  postwar  period,  the  US  and  FRG  have  faced 
continuing  dilemmas  about  the  desirability  of  changing  the  postwar  bi¬ 
polar  structure.  Within  the  US,  the  desire  to  overturn  Soviet  postwar 
gains  in  Eastern  Europe  has  always  been  in  conflict  with  the  need  to 
mitigate  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  yuperpower  relationship.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  US  desire  for  an  independent,  self-sufficient  and  democratic 
Western  Europe  has  clashed  with  the  requirement  to  yulntain  control 
over  the  Western  alliance.  In  the  FRG,  the  desire  for  a  secure  and 
equal  position  in  the  Western  alliance  system  did  not  advance  thy 
cause  of  reunification.  Similarly  Bonn's  desire  for  increasing  freedom 
of  manoeuvre  in  European  politics  has  clashed  with  the  need  to  secure 
a  lasting  US  commitment  to  Western  Europe.  Detente  has  been  justified 
both  on  the  grounds  that  it  will  preserve  the  status  quo  and  that  it 
will  transform  it;  it  has  been  argued  both  as  a  means  of  relieving  the 
US  of  that  commitment  and  to  sustain  it;  it  has  been  advocated  both  to 
enhance  the  FRG's  freedom  of  movement  in  Europe  and  to  advance  its 
integration  into  the  Western  alliance. 

A  central  argument  of  this  thesis  is  that  the  preservation  of  al¬ 
liance  cohesion  is  a  vital  interest  for  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  these  two  states,  perhaps  more  so  than 
the  other  alliance  members,  are  vulnerable  to  the  loss  of  that  cohe¬ 
sion.  The  position  of  the  FRG  is  complex,  relating  to  the  historical 
legacy  of  the  German  Problem  and  the  process  in  the  postwar  period 
through  which  the  FRG  sought  to  redefine  its  identity  both  domestic- 

28  This  sms  the  reasoning  behind  Helmut  Schmidt's  Alas t air  Buchan 
Memorial  Lecture  in  London  in  October  1977,  which  initiated  the  public 
debates  on  LRTHF.  See  Survival  (Vol.XX,  No, 1,  January-February  1978), 

pp.2-10. 
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ally  and  In  terms  ot  Its  rclaLton  to  the  rest  ol  the  wmld.  We  shall 
focus  on  that  In  the  next  chapter.  For  the  United  States,  it  has  been 
a  question  of  its  relationship  to  Europe  and  its  position  of  leader- 
»  ship  in  the  alliance.  As  one  American  analyst  noted  in  assessing 

detente :  29 

If  detente  is  to  be  equated  with  the  status  quo,  then  the 
4  intelligent  management  of  this  detente  requires  that  each 

superpower  exercise  maximum  control  over  its  allies  in  the 
process,  lest  disarray  in  either  alliance  system  jeopardize 
the  very  foundation  of  the  status  quo  and  hence  detente... 

It  is  not  now,  nor  has  it  ever  been,  a  question  of  the 
United  States  resisting  detente  in  Europe,  but  rather  how 
best  to  manage  the  process  while  minimizing  the  disarray  in 
each  alliance  structure  caused  by  competing  national  inter¬ 
ests. 

Clearly,  alliance  cohesion  is  a  source  of  strength,  and  the  Harmel 
Report  reflected  a  concern  for  negotiating  from  a  position  of 
strength.  To  attempt  a  relaxation  of  tensions  and  settle  certain  dis¬ 
putes  presupposed  the  continuation  of  the  basic  adversary  conflict, 
for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  foundation  for  the  alliance.  Withoi 
the  alliance  structure,  there  could  be  no  confidence  in  a  process  d- 
signed  to  maintain  a  stable  international  order. 

The  imperative  of  alliance  cohesion,  however,  is  not  only  a  re¬ 
straint  on  detente.  It  was  suggested  earlier  that  a  state's  assessm 
of  the  utility  of  a  detente  strategy  is  influenced  by  the  interaction 

» 

of  both  strength  and  vulnerability.  Vulnerability  is  a  motivation  for 
detente  if  the  military  relationship  makes  it  desirabl'  to  negotiate 
*  on  means  to  ensure  that  tension  does  not  lead  to  war.  An  alliance  per- 

,  spective  suggests  another  form  of  vulnerability  as  well  that  continues 

to  serve  as  a  motivation  for  some  kind  of  ddtente.  As  Senator 


29  Kenneth  A.  Myers,  Ostpolltik  and  American  Security  Interests  in 
Europe  (Georgetown  University  monograph,  1972),  pp. 72-73.  Emphasis 
added . 
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Fulbrlght,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  wro ' 
in  1966: 30 

If...  the  United  States  falls  to  Lead  the  West  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  bridges  to  the  East,  then  Western  Europe  will  almost 
certainly  continue  to  build  bridges  of  its  own,  drawing  away 
from  the  United  States  in  the  process. 

For  the  US  to  resist  alliance  pressures  for  a  detente  would  jeopardise 

its  leadership  position  in  the  alliance.  It  was  a  fear  that  motivated 

both  Brzezlnski  and  Henry  Kissinger,  who  hoped,  on  the  one  hand,  to 

counter  de  Gaulle's  efforts  in  the  1960s  to  seek  an  independent 

detente  with  Moscow  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  control  the  West  German 

Ostpolitlk. 

To  the  United  States,  therefore,  the  formulation  of  a  detente 
strategy  was  in  part  a  strategy  of  alliance  management  as  well  as  a 
strategy  for  managing  the  adversary  relationship.  Similarly,  Bonn's 
Ostpolitlk  has  always  been  a  part  of  its  Westpolitlk.  Not  only  did  the 
success  of  the  Ostpolitlk  depend  upon  solid  Western  support,  but,  more 
importantly,  the  impetus  for  Bonn's  Ostpolitlk  was  precisely  to  main¬ 
tain  its  position  in  the  Western  alliance.  To  Bonn  the  US-FRG  rela¬ 
tionship  rested  on  two  foundations:  on  the  one  hand,  allied  commitment 
to  the  forward  defence  of  Germany  in  NATO;  on  the  other  hand,  allied 
promise  to  support  Bonn's  claim  to  be  the  sole  legal  representative  of 
all  Germans  and  to  seek  the  peaceful  reunification  of  Germany. 31 
These  two  foundations  represented  a  conflict  in  that  the  former  was 
designed  to  maintain  the  status  quo  while  the  latter  sought  to  resist 
it.  The  Ostpolitlk  was  a  decision  to  alter  the  second  foundation,  thus 
removing  an  allied  obligation  to  support  claims  for  territorial  re- 

30  J.  William  Fulbrlght,  The  Arrogance  of  Power  Cew  York:  Random 
House,  1966),  p.212. 

31  See  Kurt  Blrrenbach,  "Deutschland-Amerika:  Problame  etner 
Alllani”,  Auasenpolitik  (Vol.17,  February  1966),  p.  73. 
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vision.  Hence,  ratification  of  the  Ostvertrage  was  justified  as  a 
necessary  contribution  to  detente  and  a  means  of  avoiding  isolation  in 

the  West. 32 

The  Ostpolltlk  did  not  fully  resolve  this  contradiction.  West 
German  policy  is  still  "revisionist",  if  we  include  in  that  term  a  de¬ 
sire  to  break  down  the  wall  which  literally  divides  Berlin  and  figur¬ 
atively  divides  Germany  and  Europe  and  which  remains  a  symbol  of  a 
continuing  adversary  relationship  that  could  make  Germany  the  battle¬ 
field  in  any  future  European  war.  This  "revisionism”  no  longer  in¬ 
cludes  a  desire  to  alter  the  territorial  boundaries  of  Central  Europe 
or  even  an  expressed  desire,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  to 
subsume  the  GDR  into  a  reunified  German  state.  Yet,  this  contradiction 
is  potentially  more  destabilising  in  the  post-Ostpolitik  period  than 
it  was  becore.  Previously,  the  essence  of  the  "policy  of  strength"  was 
to  resolve  the  contradiction  by  making  the  objectives  sequential:  tlv 
accomplishment  of  a  strong,  cohesive  alliance  was  supposed  to  facili 
tate  the  achievement  of  reunification.  Having  removed  institutic 
reunification  from  the  sequence  altogether,  Bonn  has  thus  had  to 
balance  two  processes  that  have  proceeded  in  parallel:  to  secure  ’■he 
cohesion  of  the  alliance  and  Bonn's  position  within  the  alliance  and 
to  pursue  an  improvement  of  relations  with  the  East.  When  relations 
between  the  superpowers  began  to  deteriorate  in  the  la  ‘er  half  of  the 
19708  and  into  the  1980s,  those  two  processes  began  to  be  viewed  more 
as  mutually  exclusive  rather  than  mutually  complementary.  Hence,  be¬ 
ginning  in  January  1982,  Bonn  reportedly  began  a  reassessment  of  Ost- 


32  For  example.  Foreign  Minister  Walter  Scheel's  speech  to  the 
Bundestag  on  23  February  1972.  See  Manfred  Knapp,  "ZusammenhXnge 
zwischen  der  Ostpolltlk  der  BRD  und  der  deutsche-amerikanischen 
Beziehungen",  in  Egbert  Jahn  and  Volker  Rittberger,  eds.,  Die 
Ostpolitik  der  Bundesrepubllk:  Triebkrlfte,  Wlderstinde,  Konsequenzen 
(Op laden:  Westdeutsche,1974]>,  pp.  156-79. 


lolitik,  based  on  the  promise  that  "Ostpoliti-k  lnoreaslny'ly  threaten- 


to  be  In  opposition  to  our  alliance  policy". 33 

The  evolution  of  detente  strategies  in  the  Western  alliance,  in 
some  respects  from  the  latter  naif  of  the  1950s  onwards,  has  coincided 
with  the  evolution  of  the  alliance  itself.  The  diffusion  of  power 
within  the  alliance  has  exacerbated  the  problems  of  balancing  collec¬ 
tive  alliance  interests  and  individual  state  interests.  Raymond  Aron 
has  suggested  that  "the  leader  of  the  coalition  is  the  only  one  that 
is  inclined  to  identify  the  coalition's  interests  with  its  own”.3^ 
This  was  particularly  the  case  when  the  alliance  leader,  such  as  the 
US  in  NATO,  saw  the  alliance  as  an  extension  of  its  own  power  rather 
than  an  alliance  to  which  it  had  to  surrender  some  of  its  freedom  of 
action.  To  the  extent  that  other  alliance  members,  such  as  France, 
were  uncomfortable  being  dependent  on  the  US,  the  collective  interests 
were  less  important.  Yet,  the  US-FRG  relationship  was  different:  Bonn 
equally  identified  the  alliance  interests  with  its  own  Interests.  In 
the  words  of  one  American  observer: 35 

In  the  Adenauer  era,  and  thereafter  for  a  time,  it  scarcely 
seemed  to  matter  whether  we  guessed  right  or  wrong  abowt 
what  moved  a  German  player  in  his  own  game  or  how  our  moves 
resonated  Inside  his  machine.  Those  players  were  so  con¬ 
scious  of  the  frailty  of  their  own  machine,  and  so  deter¬ 
mined  to  hang  onto  us  regardless,  that  we  then  possessed 
wide  latltiude  for  ignorance.  They  had  no  history  save  what 
we  had  bequeathed  them  in  our  occupation  since  the  war,  and 
we  knew  It  -  or  thought  we  did  -  as  well  as  they. 

For  a  large  part  of  the  postwar  era,  Washington  and  Bonn  enjoyed  a 

patron-client  relationship.  There  was  a  greater  reciprocal  exchange  off 


33  See  Per  Spiegel,  25  .lemiery  1982,  and  International  Herald 

Tribune,  25  January  1$82. 

^  Raymond  Aron,  Peace  and  War:  A  Theory  of  International  Relations 
(New  York:  Boubleday ,  1966),  p.45. 

35  Richard  I.  Wawefdt,  Alii— os  Politico  (Mew  York:  Colombia 

University,  1974),  pwllA. 
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benefits  Ln  that  relationship,  even  when  Bonn's  dependency  seemed  the 
highest, 36 

The  confluence  of  dfitente  and  Ostpolltik  marked  a  change  in  that 
relationship,  where  It  Is  perhaps  more  appropriate  to  speak  of  an 
"equivalent  partnership".  As  we  noted  earlier,  Bonn  and  Washington  re¬ 
tain  a  fundamental  mutual  dependency.  What  is  most  Important,  however, 
Is  that  the  Image  of  a  patron-client  relationship  Is  no  longer  appro¬ 
priate.  This  distinction  is  highlighted  by  a  West  German  opinion  poll 
In  late  1981  during  a  period  of  turmoil  over  the  proposed  LRTNF  de¬ 
ployment  in  NATO:  while  56%  favoured  closer  cooperation  with  the  US 
(as  against  36%  in  1973),  and  80%  wanted  to  stay  in  NATO,  only  28% 
thought  that  the  FRG  should  follow  the  US  unconditionally. 37  while 
the  discussion  so  far  has  focused  on  the  problem  of  differing  assess¬ 
ments  of  the  nature  and  utility  of  a  detente  strategy,  it  is  equally 
important  to  consider  the  issues  on  a  different  level:  even  if  ther~ 
is  an  alliance  consensus  on  the  utility  of  a  particular  form 
detente  strategy,  involving  arms  control  or  the  settlement  of  part 
lar  disputes  or  increased  East-West  interaction,  there  remains  the 
question  of  how  that  consensus  is  developed  and  carried  forward  into 
specific  policy.  The  manner  and  style  with  which  a  detente  strategy  is 
pursued  in  the  alliance  project  an  image  about  the  distribution  of 
power  and  influence  within  that  alliance  and  the  pla<.  •  that  individual 
member  states  hold. 

36  One  mark  of  a  patron-client  relationship  is  not  only  mutual 
symbiosis  in  the  pursuit  of  goals,  but  also  that  the  distribution  of 
benefits  does  not  always  favour  the  patron.  See  Klaus  Knorr,  The  Power 
of  Nations  (New  York:  Free,  1975),  p.26.  See  also  Paul  M.  Johnson, 
"Washington  and  Bonn:  Dimensions  of  Change  in  Bilateral  Relations”, 
International  Organisation  (Vol.33,  No. U,  Autumn  1979),  pp. 481-90. 

37  in  addition  53%  supported  the  NATO  "double  decision"  of  1979  to 
deploy  LRTNF  while  pursuing  arms  control  negotiations.  See  the 
Economist,  19  September  1981,  for  a  report  on  the  Allensbach  poll. 
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The  Issue  of  "linkage”  is  significant  here  as  well.  Interdepend¬ 
ence,  particularly  In  an  economic  dimension,  among  allies  and  between 
East  and  West  has  combined  with  the  declining  utility  of  military 
force  as  an  instrument  of  policy  to  produce  at  least  one  significant 
result:  states,  particularly  in  the  Western  alliance,  have  few  levers 
to  employ  in  affecting  other  states'  behaviour,  since  they  generally 
rebound  to  the  user's  detriment.  We  have  already  seen  this  with  the 
exclusion  of  American  grain  sales  from  an  advocacy  of  sanctions  In  re¬ 
taliation  against  the  imposition  of  martial  law  in  Poland.  Yet  Reagan 
did  impose  an  embargo  on  US  contracts  involved  with  the  controversial 
Yamal  pipeline  designed  to  bring  40  billion  cubic  metres  of  natural 
gas  from  Siberia  to  Western  Europe  by  the  end  of  the  century,  half  of 
which  would  go  to  the  FRG  and  France.38  Washington  consistently  op¬ 
posed  the  pipeline  and  pressured  the  Western  Europeans  to  cancel  it 
because  of  a  fear  that  it  would  provide  unacceptable  leverage  to  the 
USSR  once  the  Western  investment  was  made.  While  Washington  did  not 
view  grain  sales  as  an  appropriate  lever  to  affect  Soviet  behaviour, 
it  was  not  so  reluctant  to  attempt  to  pull  levers  that  involved  West¬ 
ern  European  interests.  Moreover,  this  largely  unilateral  American 
policy  was  resented  in  Western  Europe:  not  only  were  the  costs  largely 
to  be  borne  there,  but  it  was  also  apparently  outside  previous  WATO 
contingency  planning  in  which  sanctions  were  envisaged  in  response  to 
Soviet  military  intervention  in  Poland  but  not  necessarily  in  response 
to  an  imposition  of  martial  law  by  the  Polish  government.3^ 

38  See  Thomas  Blau  and  Joseph  Klrchheimer ,  "European  Dependence  and 
Soviet  Leverage:  The  Yamal  Pipeline",  Survival  (Yol. XXIII,  Ho. 5, 
Septeaber-October  1981),  pp. 209-14. 

38  Private  information,  London,  19  January  1982. 
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The  technicalities  of  this  particular  issue  do  not  concern  us 
here.  Dependency  and  leverage  are  political  judgements,  while  the  em¬ 
pirical  reality  may  only  change  marginally.  As  one  official  asked  rhe¬ 
torically,  with  respect  to  West  European  dependence  on  energy  from  the 
USSR,  "Can  we  say  that  3%  dependence  is  acceptable,  a  3.5%  dependence 
Is  unacceptable,  and  5%  dependence  terrible? “40  The  question  relevant 
to  this  discussion  concerns  the  nature  of  the  alliance  relationship  in 
formulating  a  detente  strategy  and  managing  the  process  that  ensues. 
It  is  similar  to  the  criticisms  levelled  against  the  Carter  Adminis¬ 
tration's  emphasis  on  human  rights  as  a  "test  case”  for  detente  in  the 
raid-1970s.  Thus,  French  President  Giscard  d'Estaing  warned  Carter  in 
1977  that  the  human  rights  campaign  represented  a  "unilateral  change 
in  the  definition  of  detente,  thereby  threatening  all  progress". 4l 

These  are  not  isolated  examples,  nor  do  they  exist  only  in  the 
period  after  1973  when  linkage  was  applied  in  different  ways  to  manage 
both  adversary  and  alliance  relationships.  The  application  .of  linka,^ 
by  one  ally  has  generally  involved  the  interests  of  other  allies,  t* 
we  shall  see,  the  US  appeared  willing  to  threaten  to  jeopardise  Bonn's 
Ostpolitik  by  tying  it  to  Soviet  behaviour  in  other  areas.  Before 
that,  the  process  to  some  extent  was  reversed,  in  that  the  US  resisted 
the  West  German  Junktim  in  the  early  1960s  as  impeding  attempts  to  de¬ 
fuse  the  Berlin  crisis  or  to  regulate  the  superpower  relationship.  In¬ 
deed,  the  tumultuous  questions  of  nuclear  control  sharing  l thin  the 
NATO  alliance  and  the  increased  pressures  on  Bonn  in  the  1960s  to  sign 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  are  also  pertinent  here. 

^0  Etienne  Devignon,  Common  Market  Commissioner  for  Energy  Policy, 
to  the  European  Parliament,  18  February  1982,  quoted  in  the  Guardian, 
19  February  1982. 

41  See  Ciscard's  Interview  In  Newsweek,  25  July  1977. 
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While  there  was  no  explicit  link  involved  with  the  NPT,  Bonn  felt  It 
represented  a  concession  to  the  USSR  without  any  counter-concession 
relating  to  reunification  or  any  other  issues  of  intra-German  rela¬ 
tions.  Since  Bonn  did  not  aspire  to  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  issue  did  not  essentially  invoke  questions  of  the  utility  of  a 
ddtente  strategy  based  on  arms  control.  The  crisis  in  US-FRG  relations 
on  this  issue  existed  on  a  different  plane:  the  abrupt  abandonment  of 
Multilateral  Force  (MLF)  proposals  by  the  US  projected  an  image  of  de¬ 
pendency  on  the  part  of  the  FRG  that  was  not  welcomed  in  Bonn.  It 
highlighted  to  the  West  Germans  their  unique  place  in  the  Western  Al¬ 
liance,  resurrecting  the  vision  of  a  discriminated  state  whose  allies 
seemed  increasingly  unwilling  to  consider  its  vital  interests. 

We  shall  return  to  these  issues  later  in  this  thesis.  They  are 
important  here  to  highlight  the  central  dilemma  posed  by  the  issue  of 
detente  as  an  alliance  strategy.  Ddtente  is  a  strategy  of  managing  the 
adversary  relationship  between  East  and  West.  The  besic  conflict  Of 
power  and  ideology  remains  unresolved,  yet  some  of  the  disputed  ele¬ 
ments  of  that  relationship,  notably  in  Europe,  have  been  settled 
through  negotiation.  Those  negotiations  have  been  possible  because 
states  defined  or  redefined  their  vital  interests  in  ways  that  made 
them  reconcilable  where  previously  they  had  not  been.  DStente,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  primarily  an  issue  of  security;  in  this  respect,  the  al¬ 
liance  structure  has  continued  to  be  an  Important  element  of  that 
security.  Nonetheless,  the  pursuit  of  a  ddtente  strategy,  however  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  requirements  of  maintaining  the  alliance  structure,  has 
facilitated  a  process  that  existed  Independently,  namely  a  growing 
interdependence  not  only  within  the  alliance  bat  also  between  adver¬ 
sary  states  and  on  a  more  global  level.  Linkage,  a  strategy  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  expanding  the  areas  of  agreement  between  East  and  West,  has  re*- 
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m. lined  an  important  tool  of  managing  the  detente  process  and  managing 
the  alliance.  But  it  is  itself  a  source  of  considerable  tension. 
Clearly  there  exists  the  potential  for  disagreement  on  the  nature  and 
utility  of  a  detente  strategy,  based  in  part  on  differing  assessments 
of  risks  and  the  function  of  tension  in  the  international  system. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  how  specifically,  or  if  at  all,  linkage 
is  to  be  applied,  either  in  expanding  or  restricting  a  detente  strat¬ 
egy.  Furthermore,  the  alliance  must  cope  with  the  disruptive  effects 
of  that  decision-making  process,  particularly  if  linkage  is  unilater¬ 
ally  applied  by  one  ally  to  control  the  efforts  of  others. 

How  an  ally  approaches  these  issues  is  a  function  of  its  percep¬ 
tion  of  strength  and  its  perception  of  vulnerability.  For  the  US  and 
FRG,  these  Issues  have  been  significant  because  each  views  the  cohe¬ 
sion  of  the  alliance  as  a  vital  interest  and  is  especially  vulnerable 
to  its  demise.  The  issue  of  a  detente  strategy  is  central  to  these 
perceptions.  As  this  thesis  demonstrates,  Bonn  and  Washington  enjoy.  „ 
a  remarkably  close  relationship  throughout  most  of  the  1950s,  larg. 
because  to  each  the  strengthening  of  the  alliance  was  a  first  priority 
and  a  strategy  of  detente  was  to  be  eschewed  because  it  was  seen  as 
undermining  that  priority.  In  the  1960s,  however,  Bonn  and  Washington, 
in  their  different  ways,  both  advocat'd  a  detente  strategy  and  cau¬ 
tioned  against  the  other's  pursuit  of  such  a  strategy.  SALT  and  Ost- 
polltlk  dominated  the  detente  strategies  of  1969-1973,  as  e.i  h  pursued 
complementary  and  interlinked  policies:  both  the  US  and  FRG  pursued 
policies  that  were  motivated  in  part  by  a  sense  of  vulnerability  that 
derived  from  a  variety  of  sources,  yet  both  succeeded  because  of  the 
strength  that  each  gave  to  the  other's  bargaining  position. 

Nevertheless  the  dilemmas  did  not  subsequently  dissolve.  SALT  and 
Ostpolltlk  represented  not  only  complementary  policies  but  also  po- 
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tentlal  and  perceived  threats  to  the  alliance  foundation.  The  alliance 
relationship  had  changed,  and  the  emphasis  became  one  of  controlling  a 
process  of  interdependence  that  had  an  independent  source  of  momen¬ 
tum.  The  fear  in  the  FRG  that  a  US-Soviet  bilateralism  would  leave 
West  Germany  more  rather  than  less  vulnerable  was  echoed  by  a  US  fear 
that  West  Germany  was  becoming  more  vulnerable  anyway.  As  one  observer 
pointed  out,  what  had  changed  was  the  predictability  of  the  alliance 
relationship : ^2 

As  for  Central  Europe,  it  is  a  &one  of  balance...  If  West 
Germany  were  too  weak,  or  too  strong,  if  it  were  either 
"Pinlandized"  or  aggressive,  if  East  Germany  were  attracted 
by  it,  or  were  the  victim  cf  any  violent  agitation  -  it 
would  in  one  way  or  another  call  into  question  the  whole 
balance  of  the  continent.  Indeed,  the  swiftness  of  mental 
transformation  in  Germany  leads  us  to  think  that  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  most  predictable  country  of  Europe,  Germany  is 
now  again  beginning  to  display  the  famous  and  worrying  "In¬ 
certitudes  allemandes". 

In  a  sense,  such  a  predictability  derives  from  an  agreement  among 
state  actors  about  the  "ground  rules"  of  acceptable  state  behaviour  on 
certain  issues.  Before  we  examine  the  evolution  of  the  early  "ground 
rules"  of  the  Western  alliance  with  respect  to  detente  and  East-West 
relations  in  general,  we  mu~t  examine  an  issue  which  dominated  the 
evolution  of  the  Cold  War,  which  pervaded  all  considerations  of 
detente,  which  remains  a  significant  element  in  the  Western  alliance's 
management  of  its  effects,  and  for  which  predictability  is  a  vital 
concern:  the  "German  Problem". 


42  Pierre  Hassner,  Europe  in  the  Age  of  negotiation.  The  Washington 
Papers  No. 8  (Washington:  SAGE,  1973),  p.71.  Emphasis  added. 


CHAPTER  3 


The  "German  Problem":  Past  and  Present 


In  1871,  an  Austrian  statesman  observed  after  the  Franco-Prussian 

War  and  the  formation  of  Bismarck’s  German  Reich: ^ 

I  doubt  whether  this  new  nationalist  state,  the  Reich,  can 
ever  be  a  national  state  in  the  sense  that  It  would  draw  all 
Gernian-speaking  people  into  its  orbit.  There  is  for  this  new 
state  only  one  chance,  namely,  to  dominate  the  whole  of 
Europe,  an  ambition  in  which  no  European  nation  has  ever 
succeeded  so  far.  If  the  new  Reich  does  not  succeed  in  this, 
it  is  in  permanent  danger  and  one  day  it  will  be  divided. 

By  1945,  Germany  had  twice  sought  to  dominate  Europe  through  military 
means,  had  failed  on  both  occasions,  and  did  indeed  find  itself  divi¬ 
ded.  Moreover,  the  total  defeat  of  Hitler's  Third  Reich  afforded  the 
opportunity  for  a  clean  break  in  German  history.  Clearly  such  a  break 
occurred  in  Germany's  domestic  political  structure, ^  but  whether  such 
a  break  occurred  in  Germany's  role  in  European  security  is  les^ 
clear.  By  1949,  two  German  states  had  emerged  from  the  Four  Power  o<  - 
cupation  structure;  in  1955,  each  received  full  sovereignty  from 
allied  patrons;  yet  each  claimed  to  embody  the  legitimate  "democratic" 
successor  to  the  German  Reich,  the  social  and  political  core  around 
which  a  reunified  German  state,  if  it  were  to  be  realised  at  all, 
would  have  to  be  formed.  The  wartime  allies  which  were  patrons  of  one 
or  the  other  German  state  were  themselves  adversaria  in  a  profound 
conflict  of  interests  between  East  and  West.  This  ideological  and  po¬ 
litical  confrontation  between  two  patron-client  structures  is  the  es- 


1  Former  Austrian  Prime  Minister  Belcredi,  quoted  by  Golo  Mann  in 
"The  Second  German  Empire:  The  Reich  That  Never  Was",  in  E.T. 
Keuchtwanger ,  ed. ,  Upheaval  and  Continuity:  A  Century  of  German 
History  (London:  Oswald  Wolff,  1973),  p.33. 

2  See  the  discussion  by  Alfred  Grosser  in  Germany  in  Our  Time:  A 
Political  History  of  the  Postwar  Years  (London:  Pall  Mall,  19^1),  p.l. 


sence  of  the  Cold  War  in  Europe,  in  which  the  "German  Problem"  is 
integral  part  -  but  not  the  whole  -  of  that  adversary  confrontation. 

If  we  were  to  view  the  "German  Problem"  as  merely  the  issue  of 
German  reunification,  its  elements  would  include  the  creation  of  a 
recognised  successor  to  the  Reich  with  which  a  final  peace  treaty 
could  be  signed  by  its  former  enemies  in  World  War  II.  Such  a  treaty 
could  settle  the  question  of  Germany's  frontiers  and  determine 
Germany’s  place  in  an  international  security  framework,  both  Issues 
which  were  deferred  in  the  original  postwar  agreements.  To  define  the 
"German  problem"  in  this  way,  however,  is  to  limit  its  scope  to  the 
largely  legal  questions  arising  out  of  the  broader  postwar  disputes 
ahout  the  role  that  Germany  should  play  in  the  world.  These  questions 
reflect  the  more  fundamental  nature  of  the  "German  Problem",  which 
both  predates  and  arguably  transcends  the  Cold  War. 

In  one  sense,  the  legal  questions  have  been  overtaken  by  events. 
Both  German  states  have  evolved  mutually  distinct  social,  political 
and  economic  structures  of  their  own.  It  is  no  longer  possible,  if  it 
ever  were,  to  forge  a  unified  German  state  from  the  existing  struc¬ 
tures.  Although  one  can  point  to  the  resilience  of  a  German  Kultur- 
natlon,  there  has  also  developed  within  each  German  state  a  state 
identity  of  its  own:  the  creation  of  a  unified  German  Staatsnatlon  ap¬ 
pears  more  remote  than  at  any  time  in  the  postwar  era.^  The  issue  of 
a  postwar  territorial  settlement  is  moot:  both  German  states  have  rec¬ 
ognised  the  finality  of  the  Oder-Nelsse  line  as  the  western  boundary 
of  Poland  and  renounced  all  claims  to  German  territory  held  in  1937 
but  lost  in  the  provisional  postwar  agreements.  Brandt's  Ostpolitlk, 

^  For  a  detailed  argument  of  this  point,  see  Gebhard  Ludwig 
Schwelgler,  National  Consciousness  in  e  Divided  Germany  (London:  SAGE, 
1975),  paaalm. 
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while  designed  to  create  conditions  conducive  to  a  ZusammengehSrlg- 
kel tsgefiihi  ("a  feeling  of  belonging  together”)  wllh'u  the  German  na¬ 
tion,  proceeded  from  the  premise  that  there  were  two  German  states 
within  one  German  nation. ^  Moreover,  the  GDR's  response  to  the  West 
German  Ostpolitik  was  Abgrenzung ,  specifically  designed  to  resist 
Bonn’s  attempts  to  promote  the  cohesion  of  the  nation. 5  Thus,  while 
Bonn  continues  to  define  relations  with  the  GDR  as  ”of  a  special 
kind...  in  which  they  are  not  foreign  countries  to  each  other",  the 
entry  of  the  two  German  states  into  the  United  Nations  in  1973 
symbolised  a  solution  to  the  "German  Problem"  insofar  as  that  problem 
is  defined  in  terms  of  German  reunification. 

In  this  context,  Brandt's  Ostpolitik  represents  a  landmark  in 
German  history  no  less  significant  than  the  break  afforded  by  Hitler's 
defeat.  Furthermore,  it  was  largely  a  product  of  internal  change  with¬ 
in  the  Federal  Republic:  the  change  in  Bonn's  policy  toward  the  E 
and  on  Germany  seems  to  have  followed  rather  than  led  public  opin 
which  had  itself  expanded  the  boundaries  within  which  the  Gover  - 
could  safely  and  legitimately  operate.  As  Figure  4  indicates,**  the 
first  half  of  the  1960s  witnessed  a  marked  change  in  public  opinion  n 


4  See  Brandt's  opening  statement  to  the  Bundestag  of  28  October 
1969  and  the  Bericht  fiber  die  Lage  der  Nation  la  gespalteten 
PeutBchland  of  14  January  1970,  in  Boris  Meissner,  ed. ,  Die  deutsche 

'  Ostpolitik,  1961-1970:  KontinuitUt  und  Wandel  (Dokumentatlon) 

(Cologne:  Wlssenschaft  und  Politik,  1970),  pp. 380-84  and  413-26. 

« 

5  Compare  Willi  Stoph's  remarks  in  "Unser  Staat-Hauptinstruinent  zur 
Schaffund  der  entwickelten  sozialistischen  Gesellschaft  in  der  DDR" 

*  Einheit  (Vol.XXVI,  No. 4,  April  1971),  p.375,  and  Egon  Bahr's  interview 

in  the  International  Herald  Tribune,  5  March  1973.  See  also  David 
Childs,  "The  Ostpolitik  and  Domestic  Politics  in  East  Germany"  and 
Geoffrey  N.  Roberts,  "The  Ostpolitik  and  Relations  Between  the  Two 
Germanles”,  in  Roger  Tilford,  ed. ,  The  Ostpolitik  and  Political  Change 
in  Germany  (Farnborough:  Saxon  House,  1975),  pp. 59-95. 

‘  6  Extracted  from  Schweigler,  op.clt. ,  pp. 153  and  156,  based  on  a 

l  compilation  of  opinion  surveys  from  eight  separate  polling  activities 

between  1953  and  1973. 
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the  FRG  with  respect  to  the  willingness  to  recognise  the  GDR  and  the 
Oder-Neisse  line.  One  might  also  deduce  from  the  gap  between  those 
willing  to  recognise  the  Oder-Neisse  line  and  those  who  felt  the  East¬ 
ern  Territories  were  lost  forever  that  the  1960s  was  a  period  of  con¬ 
siderable  frustration  in  West  German  politics.  This  is  evident  also  in 
the  fact  that,  in  1963,  those  who  named  reunification  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  question  for  the  Bonn  Government  remained  at  a  high  of  43X, 
subsequently  dropping  to  32  in  January  1971.* 


'  Schweigler,  op.clt. ,  pp. 167-68  and  footnote  21,  p.221.  The  figure 
had  dropped  to  20  X  in  1961,  overshadowed  by  the  Immediacy  of  the 
Berlin  Crisis,  but  then  rose  again  to  the  consistent  level  of  the 
1950s.  See  also  Josef  Korbel,  Ditente  in  Europe:  Real  or  Imaginary? 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University^  1972) ,  pp7l55  and  184,  and  W.E. 
Paterson,  "The  Ostpolitik  and  Regime  Stability  in  West  Germany",  in 
Tilford,  ed.  ,  op.clt. ,  pp. 23-64. 


The  frustration  felt  within  West  Germany  in  the  mid-1960s  led 
some  to  suggest  that  the  postwar  framework  should  be  discarded  as  un¬ 


workable  rather  than  something  to  which  the  FRG  should  simply  adapt. 

4  Nostalgic  references  to  the  policies  of  Bismarck  and  Stresemann  were 

0 

made  with  increasing  frequency.®  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  thesis 
<  to  examine  the  domestic  conflict  within  the  Federal  Republic  over  the 

ft 

issue  of  reunification.  But  the  agonising  process  through  which  the 
Federal  Republic  defined  its  identity  in  the  postwar  world  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  of  its  impact  on  the  West  German  position  within  the 
Western  Alliance  and  its  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe.  In  that  respect,  German  reunification  does  not  in  itself  con¬ 
stitute  the  "German  Problem". ®  More  precisely,  the  "German  Problem" 
is  the  issue  of  defining  an  acceptable  role  for  Germany  within 
Europe.  It  is  fundamentally  a  security  issue;  it  was  the  central  issue 
on  the  immediate  postwar  agenda  only  to  become  entangled,  as  we  shai 
see  in  the  next  chapter,  in  the  tensions  of  the  Cold  War.  In  lar  « 
measure,  the  question  of  a  postwar  dfitente  between  East  and  West 
continued  to  involve  the  question  of  the  nature  of  German  power  and 
how  that  power  is  to  be  exercised  in  the  maintenance  of  Europ«*ar' 
security. 

*  From  the  standpoint  of  the  victorious  allies  in  1945,  the  "German 

<  Problem"  was  largely  understood  as  a  problem  of  containing  German 

«  power.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Germans  themselves,  however,  the 

problem  was  how  to  recover  from  that  defeat  and  return  themselves  to  a 
p 

respectable  position  in  the  international  system.  Since  there  were  two 
German  states,  it  ia  more  correct  to  say  that  each  had  to  seek  its  re- 


0  For  example,  Frits  Baade,  "Neugestaltung  unserer  Politlk  in  Nahe- 
und  Mittelost",  Aussenpolitik  (Vol.16,  November  1965),  p.743ff.,  and 
Paul  Seethe,  "Offnung  nach  Oaten",  Die  Zeit.  4  October  19H66. 


9  See  the  discussion  in  Philip  Windsor,  German  Reunification 
(London:  Elek,  1969),  pp.lff. 


habllitat ton  within  the  existing  fraeework  of  opposing  alliance  by? 
terns.  Within  the  Western  context  -  since  that  is  the  focus  of  this 
thesis  -  the  development  of  the  Cold  War  altered  the  definition  of  the 
“German  Problem”.  In  short,  German  power,  specifically  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Republic,  was  needed  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  Western 
strategy  In  the  Cold  War.  From  the  Western  point  of  view,  the  contain¬ 
ment  of  German  power  meant,  more  precisely,  the  harnessing  rather  than 
the  denial  of  that  power.  The  Cold  War,  therefore,  created  a  form  of 
mutual  dependency  between  the  victorious  Western  allies  and  their 
German  client  which  made  it  possible  for  the  Federal  Republic  to  pur¬ 
sue  some  of  its  own  alms. 

It  is  in  this  context  of  mutual  dependency  in  the  Western  Alli¬ 
ance  that  the  nostalgia  for  alternative  German  strategies  is  important 
to  this  discussion.  Such  nostalgia  has  always  been  an  element  in  the 
West  German  debate,  although  only  a  minority  one  and  not  one  which  has 
received  serious  consideration  in  the  formulation  of  policy.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  is  a  creation  of  the  Western  alliance  and  its  continued 
participation  in  that  framework  has  enjoyed  broad  domestic  support, 
although  not  without  periodic  and  intense  debate  about  the  costs  of 
that  participation.  What  is  important  about  this  nostalgia  is  that  it 
reflects  a  resilient  aspect  of  the  “German  Problem”  that  has  survived 
the  apparent  solution  embodied  in  the  Ostpolitlk:  Germany's  vulnera¬ 
bility,  both  to  isolation  and  to  the  costs  of  alliance.  In  this  sense, 
even  if  in  no  other,  the  Federal  Republic  is  a  truncated  successor  to 
preceding  German  states  since  1871.  To  the  extent  that  nostalgia  for 
the  past  has  emerged  within  the  FRG,  so  also  has  the  fear  emerged 
among  those  who  depend  upon  the  FRG  that  the  past  might  be  repeated. 
It  is  thus  necessary  to  understand  why  the  past  continues  to  haunt  the 


present 
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Germany  lies  within  the  middle  of  Europe  and  has  always  played  a 
determining  role  in  the  European  balance  of  power.  Even  when  there  was 
no  single  German  state,  Germany's  role  was  pivotal.  German  states  col- 

•  lectively  served  as  a  buffer  zone  among  the  great  continental  powers 
of  the  post -Westphalian  European  state  system,  with  individual  German 

t  states  often  existing  as  protectorates  of  one  great  power  or  another. 

► 

As  Prussia  developed  into  a  great  power  In  its  own  right,  it  alone 
provided  the  geographical  link  among  the  other  centers  of  European 
power.  After  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the  still-fragmented  core 
of  Europe  served  as  a  buffer  in  an  integrated  state  system  designed  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power  and  protect  the  status  quo  against  the 
revolutionary  forces  of  nationalism.  Thus,  the  formation  of  a  unified 
German  state  in  1871  disrupted  the  existing  balance  of  power,  with  de¬ 
stabilising  effect: *0 

Not  a  single  principle  in  the  management  of  our  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  accepted  by  all  statesmen  for  guidance  up  to  six 
months  ago,  any  longer  exists.  There  is  not  a  diplomatic 
tradition  that  has  not  been  swept  away...  The  balance  of 
power  has  been  entirely  destroyed. 

The  self-contained  multipolar  European  system  that  had  previously 
maintained  its  stability  at  the  expense  of  German  unity  was  unable  to 
cope  with  a  unified  German  state  that  dominated  the  European  land- 

*  scape. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  victors  in  1945,  ^ncarn  about  the 
a  “German  Problem”  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  strategic  choices 

Germany  made  between  1871  and  1945  were  often  unhappy  ones  for  its 
neighbours.  This  is  obvious  in  the  regimes  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  (1890- 
1918)  and  Adolf  Hitler  (1933-1945),  in  which  attempts  to  dominate  Eur- 


British  Prime  Minister  Disraeli's  speech  of  9  February  1871, 
quoted  in  William  Lange r,  European  Alliances  and  AUgnments,  1871-1890 
(New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1931),  pp, 1 3— l4. 
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ope  led  to  general  war.  This  In  itself  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  allies'  insistence  after  World  War  II  on  containi-.’-'  "’ernan  power 
and  their  reluctance  to  restore  any  of  that  power.  But  there  is  an¬ 
other  aspect  of  the  "German  Problem"  that  is  both  equally  persistent 
and  more  subtle.  Writing  of  the  evolving  West  German  Oatpolltik  during 
the  Grand  Coalition  of  the  late  1960s,  former  US  Under  Secretary  of 
State  George  Ball  articulated  that  concern: 

It  is  not,  however,  the  current  statistics  of  the  German 
military  establishment  that  revive  old  nightmares  among  the 
Western  neighbors;  it  is  a  deep  suspicion  of  German  intent¬ 
ions...  Throughout  the  history  of  German  politics  there  have 
always  been  two  distinct  schools  of  thought  in  foreign  pol¬ 
icy;  one  favoring  Eastern  ties  and  the  other  Western.  The 
"Easterners”...  have  generally  won  these  intramural  de¬ 
bates...  Today  the  key  to  the  lock  of  reunification  lies  in 
the  East,  which  exerts  a  strong  pull  on  many  Germans  to 
point  policy  in  a  more  traditional  direction,  repudiating 
the  historical  novelty  of  Adenauer’s  heresy. 

Other  observers  have  spoken  of  the  "enduring  vulnerability"  of  the 
Federal  Republic  to  the  "shifting  and  uncertain  tides"  of  European 
politics.12  The  point  is  not  whether  these  fears  are  justified:  his¬ 
torical  parallels  can  be  misleading  guides  to  contemporary  politics, 
and  Ball’s  concern  is  no  exception.  What  Is  Important  is  that  the  re¬ 
ferences  to  historical  antecedents  remain  an  element  of  contemporary 
perceptions. 

Postwar  Western  definitions  of  the  "German  Problem"  have  been 
directed  not  only  to  the  need  to  prevent  the  resurgence  of  an  expan¬ 
sionist  Germany  but  also  to  the  need  to  prevent  what  has  been  seen  by 
some  to  be  a  natural  association  with  the  East,  nance  this  concern  re- 


11  George  W.  Bell,  The  Discipline  of  lower:  Essentials  of  a  Modern 
World  Structure  (London:  Bodley  Deed,  196B) ,  pp.  I53-B4.  Emphasis 

2SG rear 

12  Welter  P.  Hahn,  Between  West poll t lk  and  Oatpolltik:  Changing  West 
German  Security  Views  (todilen:  35CB8  Porsigaflollcr  Psoers  no. 3.  19?5). 
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calls  the  periods  of  Bismarck  (1870-1890)  and  of  the  Weimar  Republic 
( 1919-1933)  In  which  German  leaders  focused  more  on  the  need  to  pre¬ 
vent  Isolation  than  directly  as  a  desire  to  dominate  Europe.  The 
4  legacy  of  these  two  periods,  summarised  under  the  notion  of  Schaukel- 

politlk,  or  "see-saw”  policy  of  balancing  between  East  and  West,  has 

i  had  a  significant  impact  on  post-1945  concerns  about  the  "German  Prob- 

► 

lem". 

If  the  emergence  of  a  unified  German  state  was  a  source  of  alarm 
for  Its  neighbours  -  and  perhaps  because  of  it  -  a  resilient  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  German  state  has  been  its  vulnerability.  It  is  a  vul¬ 
nerability  rooted  In  Its  central  geopolitical  position  and  one  that 
has  generated  arguments  both  for  and  against  alignment  with  foreign 
powers.  The  Schaukelpolitik  reflected  that  vulnerability:  on  the  one 
hand  Germany  sought  the  security  of  alliances  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
resisted  the  commitments  that  such  alliances  generate.  That  vulner¬ 
ability  is  inherent  in  Germany's  position,  even  if  the  Schaukelpollti 
is  not  a  necessary  or  pre-determlned  means  of  dealing  with 
Bismarck  sought,  perhaps  above  all,  to  establish  a  predictability  in 
the  system  that  allowed  him  to  overcome  his  "nightmare  of  coali¬ 
tions".  As  he  cautioned  in  1887  concerning  Austria's  Balkan  aspira- 
9  tions  which  threatened  to  lead  to  a  conflict  with  Russia,  "We  have  no 

*  intention  of  allowing  ourselves  to  be  bound  to  tl>«-  tail  of  the 

•  Hungarian  comet,  but  to  establish  a  regular  orbit  of  calculable  dimen¬ 
sions."^  Almost  a  century  later  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  -  who  was 

p 

decidedly  not  practicing  a  Schaukelpolitik  -  echoed  such  a  plea  for 
"calculabllity"  In  alliance  relations  with  the  East.**  While  the 

*3  Quoted  in  Longer,  op.clt. ,  p. 370.  Emphasis  added. 

14  See  Schmidt's  Interview  in  the  Economist,  29  September  1979.  It 
is  a  persistent  theme  in  Schmidt's  speeches. 
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worlds  of  Bismarck  and  Schmidt  are  quite  distinct  In  many  respect*  , 
they  do  share  one  common  feature:  In  both  Instances,  German  national 
Interests  were  vested  In  an  alliance  system  that  rested  on  a  balance 
of  power,  the  disruption  of  which  was  seen  to  be  detrimental  primarily 
to  German  Interests.  German  leaders  since  Bismarck  have  faced  a  com¬ 
parable  strategic  dilemma:  how  to  secure  Germany's  position  In  the 
European  state  system  without  Inducing  self-isolation,  while  at  the 
same  time  not  unduly  compromising  vital  German  interests  In  the 
alliance  relationships  designed  to  avert  that  Isolation. 

Bismarck's  sense  of  vulnerability  stemmed  from  the  existence  of  a 
German  state  which  held  a  dominant  position  in  Europe,  and  which  was 
basically  a  status  quo  power  that  had  already  achieved  a  revision  of 
the  European  order  to  Its  advantage.  Consolidation  and  maintenance  of 
that  position  presumed  French  hostility,  at  whose  expense  the  German 
state  had  been  created.  As  Bismarck  once  remarked  to  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  for  German  colonies:^ 

Your  map  of  Africa  Is  very  beautiful  but  my  map  of  Africa  Is 

In  Europe.  Here  Is  Russia  and  here  Is  France,  and  here  we 

are  In  the  middle.  That  Is  my  map  of  Africa-. 

The  strategy,  until  1890,  entailed  the  formation  of  overlapping  de¬ 
fensive  alliances  designed  to  maintain  the  revised  status  quo.  The 
alignments  were  designed  not  to  commit  Germany  but  to  constrain 
others.  In  a  fashion  similar  to  deterrence  theory  In  the  nuclear  age, 
war  was  to  be  too  dangerous  an  adventure  because  the  risks  were  too 
great  that  It  would  embroil  all  the  powers  entangled  in  the  system. 
The  system  was  fragile;  stability  was  based  on  an  equilibrium  of  con¬ 
stant  tension.  It  required  good  relations  with  Austria,  England,  and, 

1 ^  Ouoted  in  Gordon  A.  Craig,  From  Bismarck  to  Adenauer:  Aspects  of 
German  Statsscraft  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1958),  p.24. 


most  particularly,  Russia.  Yet  Germany  was  unable  to  commit  Itself 
fully  to  any  of  Its  prospective  allies,  both  because  Bismarck  sought 
to  avoid  entangling  himself  and  because  support  of  any  one  partner  was 
almost  bound  to  alienate  at  least  one  of  the  others,  thereby  upsetting 
the  whole  system.  A  precondition  of  success,  however,  was  Russian  wil¬ 
lingness,  first,  to  maintain  the  relationship  with  Berlin  while  fore¬ 
going  expansionist  activity  in  the  Balkans  and,  second,  not  to  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  ally  with  Fran''®.  In  the  end,  despite  Its  vulner¬ 
ability  to  Russian  alignment,  Germany  was  unwilling  to  make  the  con¬ 
cessions  necessary  for  Russia  to  prefer  a  link  with  Germany  over  one 
with  France. 

The  accession  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  and  the  fall  of  Bismarck  in 
1890  led  to  the  break-up  of  an  already  deteriorating  relationship  with 
Russia,  followed  in  1894  by  a  Franco-Russian  alliance.  The  ensuing  two 
decades  witnessed  an  inexorable  realignment  in  European  politics,  i < 
which  Germany  and  Austria  were  virtually  isolated  between  East  a>  1 
West.  While  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  divert  this  discussion  tc 
examination  of  the  causes,  much  less  the  responsibility  of  Germany, 
for  World  War  I,  we  might  disentangle  one  significant  thread.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  can  be  argued  that  a  German  drive  -  fuelled  by  complex 
domestic  factors  -  for  European  hegemony,  for  colonies,  and  for  naval 
supremacy  after  1890  led  to  its  isolation  and  eventual  defeat.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  can  be  argued  that  Germany's  isolation  Induced  it  to 
seek  security  through  a  self-sufficient  power  base  capable  of  defeat¬ 
ing  opposing  coalitions.  Undoubtedly,  the  resultant  crisis  was  par¬ 
tially  due  to  the  interaction  of  these  factors.  Germany's  search  for 
"a  place  in  the  sun"  clearly  led  to  a  polarisation  of  the  state  system 
and  its  isolation;  yet  the  very  anticipation  of  such  an  opposing  coa¬ 
lition,  as  suggested  by  the  drafting  of  the  Schlieffen  Plan  in  1894, 


12 

made  general  war  virtually  Inevitable  once  conflict  was  imminent.1' 
The  important  point  Is  that  the  emergence  of  a  German  state  had  crea¬ 
ted  a  strategic  problem  with  which  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe  had 
not  successfully  coped  and  which  persisted  after  a  brutal  conflict. 
The  balance  of  power  In  Europe  was  restored  by  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  Into  the  war,  but  the  failure  of  the  US  to  sustain  its 
commitments  In  that  balance  was  a  major  factor  In  post-1918  European 
instability. 

Four  characteristics,  pertinent  to  this  discussion,  distinguished 
the  world  of  the  Weimar  Republic  from  that  faced  by  Bismarck.  First, 
Germany  was  weak.  It  was  not  the  dominant  power  in  Europe  as  it  had 
been  after  1871.  Germany's  weakness,  however,  was  not  so  much  the  re¬ 
sult  of  wartime  destruction  or  occupation,  but  largely  a  product  of 
the  punitive  provisions  of  the  postwar  settlement  and  the  general  po¬ 
litical,  economic  and  even  social  fragmentation  that  ensued  in  the 
early  1920s.  Secondly,  Germany  was  revisionist.  Its  leaders  did  not 
enjoy  the  position  of  Bismarck,  who  had  sought  to  consolidate  the 
fruits  of  his  successful  revision  of  the  European  system.  Weimar's  re¬ 
visionism  existed  in  three  dimensions:  it  was  directed  against  the 
specific  provisions  regarding  reparations  and  disarmament;  it  sought 
the  re-acquisition  of  territory  either  occupied  by  the  allies  or 
detached  from  Germany  altogether;  and,  in  a  more  general  sense,  it 
aimed  at  the  restoration  of  Germany's  position  in  Mltteleuropa.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  significant  of  these  revisionist  aims  relates  to  the 
third  distinguishing  characteristic  of  post-1918  Europe:  the  existence 

See  Hajo  Holborn,  A  History  of  Modern  Germany  (New  York:  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  1969),  p.348,  and  A.J.P.  Taylor,  Politics  in  Wartime  and 
Other  Essays  (London:  Hamlsh  Hamilton,  1964),  pp.61-64.  For  the  role 
of  the  military  in  this  process,  see  Gordon  A.  Craig,  The  Politics  of 
the  Prussian  Army,  1640-1945  (New  York:  Oxford  University^  19)l>) , 
pp. 21 7-86. 


of  a  Polish  state,  for  the  first  time  In  over  a  century,  on  territory 
provided  largely  at  Germany's  expense.  Finally,  Tsarist  Russia  had 
been  replaced  by  Soviet  Russia,  weak  but  revolutionary. 

A  net  effect  of  these  four  characteristics  was  to  Induce  the 
leaders  of  Weimar  Germany  to  pursue  policies  that  created  a  legacy  of 
distrust  that  has  carried  over  Into  the  period  after  1945.  The  signi¬ 
ficance  of  this  memory  Is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that,  at  first 
glance,  the  four  characteristics  of  Weimar  Germany  discussed  above  ex¬ 
isted  in  similar  form  after  1945.  In  short,  Weimar's  inability  to 
satisfy  revisionist  aims  by  itself  motivated  Its  leaders  to  seek  a  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  Soviet  Union,  formalised  by  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo 
in  1922  and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1926.  While  the  fulfilment  of  Ger¬ 
man  revisionist  aims  rested  largely  with  the  West,  as  the  author  and 
enforcer  of  the  armistice,  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union  gave  the 
European  state  structure  the  character  of  an  East  versus  West  conflic' 
which  found  Germany  in  the  middle. Relations  with  Moscow  provid*  1 
Weimar  Germany  an  instrument  to  exploit  that  East-West  conflict 
satisfy  its  national  aims. 

The  notion  of  a  Rapallopolitlk,  as  recalled  by  some  in  the  period 
after  World  War  II,  is  associated  with  an  assumption  of  "an  overpower¬ 
ing  attraction  between  Germany  and  Russia”,  stimulated  by  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Poland  that  was  the  target  of  revisionist  aspintions,  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  both  postwar  periods: 

1 7  Some  would  say  this  really  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Cold  War. 
See,  for  example,  Andrg  Fontaine,  History  of  the  Cold  War  (Volume  I): 
From  the  October  Revolution  to  the  Korean  War,  1917-1950  (London : 
Seeker  and  Warburg,  1965). 

John  Wheeler-Bennett,  in  the  Introduction  to  Gerald  Freund, 
Unholy  Alliance:  Russian-German  Relations  from  the  Treaty  of  Brest- 
Lltovsk  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (London:  Chat to  and  Windus,  1957) , 
pp.xl,  xvii. 
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The  existence  of  an  independent  Poland  had  once  again  proved 
the  irresistible  magnet  which,  in  the  case  of  Frederick  and 
Catherine,  and  of  Seeckt  and  Lenin,  had...  drawn  together 
Hitler  and  Stalin. 

One  can  dispute  the  degree  to  which  Russo-German  relations  were  char¬ 
acterised  by  such  irresistability.  If  Poland  brought  Hitler  and  Stalin 
together  in  the  1939  non-aggression  pact  as  a  tactical  expedient  on 
the  eve  of  war,  it  did  not  constitute  such  a  magnet  in  the  years  after 
1933,  when  Hitler  terminated  the  Soviet-German  collaboration  of  the 
Weimar  Republic.  Indeed,  during  the  1920s,  it  was  a  limited  and  re¬ 
luctant  relationship,  born  of  expediency  and  the  opportunity  for 
mutual  exploitation  between  two  weak  outcast  states. 

The  re-establishment  of  Germany's  links  with  Russia  began  before 
Germany's  defeat  and  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  As  long  as  the 
war  continued,  Berlin  concluded  that  any  goverment  other  than  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  "is  either  immediately  or  within  a  short  time  a  friend  and 

ally  of  the  Entente":^ 

Let  us  rather  be  content  with  Russia's  impotence...  We  are 
not  working  with  them,  we  are  exploiting  them...  It  is  good 
policy  to  exploit  the  Bolsheviks  as  long  as  they  have  some¬ 
thing  to  give. 

By  the  subsequent  spring,  however,  the  war  was  over,  and  Communist  up¬ 
risings  in  Germany  had  been  put  down  by  an  alliance  of  the  Reichswehr 
and  the  governing  Social  Democrats.  Vulnerable  to  the  demands  of  the 
victors,  Berlin  offered  to  fight  with  the  Entente  against  the  Bolshe¬ 
viks.  20  But  any  support  for  the  entente  dwindled  once  the  terms  of 
Versailles  were  known.  In  October,  Germany  refused  to  join  an  Alliance 
blockade  against  the  Bolsheviks  and,  in  the  next  year,  refused  passage 

^  Foreign  Minister  Admiral  von  Hlntze  to  the  Kaiser,  August  1918, 
quoted  in  Freund,  op.clt. ,  pp. 25-26. 

See  the  warning  to  the  cabinet  by  General  Groener,  Chief  of  the 
Army  High  Co— and ,  Ibid. ,  p.43. 


to  French  troops  to  Poland.  Meanwhile,  clandestine  military  collabo¬ 


ration  with  the  Soviets  began  on  a  limited  scale.  In  May  1921,  after 
French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  ports  and  the  promulgation  of  the  London 
Ultimatum  on  reparations  payments,  Berlin  announced  a  provisional 
treaty  agreement  with  Moscow.  When,  in  October  1921,  the  Allies  de¬ 
tached  Upper  Silesia  from  Germany,  the  narrow  political  base  for 
Chancellor  Wirth's  Erfullungspolitik  -  or  "fulfilment"  of  Allied  de¬ 
mands  -  was  undermined.  At  the  Genoa  Conference  in  April  1922,  when 
the  French  and  British  hoped  to  form  a  Western  trade  consortium 
against  Moscow,  Foreign  Minister  Rathenau  and  Chicherin  slipped  off  to 
sign  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo.  In  that  treaty,  both  renounced  any  debts 
and  claims  from  the  war;  granted  diplomatic,  consular  and  most- 
favoured  nation  trade  relations;  and  endeavoured  to  support  their 
mutual  relations  by  prior  consultation,  thereby  precluding  any  effec¬ 
tive  anti-Soviet  trade  consortium. 

The  Rapallo  agreement  was  less  a  rapprochement  between  two  state  * 
with  common  purposes  than  a  link  of  convenience,  if  not  necessity.  ’ 
like  Bismarck's  relationship  with  Tsarist  Russia,  any  new  relationship 
had  to  overlook  a  basic  ideological  incompatibility  which  surfaced 
periodically  in  Communist  attempts  to  foster  revolution  in  Germany. 
Lenin  had  already  echoed  earlier  German  expressions  of  cynicism  about 
the  relationship:^ 

1  am  not  fond  of  the  Germans  by  any  means;  but  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  it  is  more  advantageous  to  use  them  than  to  chal¬ 
lenge  them...  Germany  wants  revenge,  and  we  want  revolu¬ 
tion.  For  the  moment,  our  alms  are  the  same,  but  when  our 
ways  part,  they  will  be  our  most  ferocious  and  greatest 
enemies. 


21 


Speech  in  December  1920,  quoted  in  Freund,  op.clt. ,  pp. 81-83. 


I  Ilf  llf 


While  the  West  was  In  shock  over  this  German  “treachery”,  27 

bate  in  Germany  was  not  about  whether  the  Rapallopolitik  should  be 

pursued,  but  about  the  degree  to  which  relations  with  Soviet  Russia 

should  be  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  any  efforts  at  reconciliation 

with  the  West. 23  in  Germany,  the  common  premise  was  German  weakness 

and  an  inability  to  influence  its  fate.  Few  disagreed  with  at  least 

this  observation  by  General  von  Seeckt,  Chief  of  the  Army  High  Command 

and  a  principal  advocate  of  closer  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union;24 

I  do  not  look  to  the  formal  contents  of  the  treaty  but  rath¬ 
er  at  its  moral  effect.  It  is  the  first  but  a  substantive 
strengthening  of  German  influence  in  the  world.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  more  is  suspected  than  is  actually  Justi¬ 
fied...  Our  power  is  small.  The  eyes  of  our  enemies  must 
magnify  it. 

To  Rathenau,  who  had  sought  "to  save  Germany  from  throwing  in  her  lot 
with  Bolshevik  Russia", 25  (he  delicate  balance  in  German  domestic 
politics, 26  coupled  with  the  possibility  that  France  (under  Polncard) 
might  strike  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets,  proved  compelling. 

The  essence  of  the  Weimar  Schaukelpolitlk  evolved  in  the  after- 
math  of  Rapallo.  Whereas  Rapallo  represented  a  symbiotic  relationship 


11  See  the  article  by  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge  for  an  apt  description 
of  the  treaty's  Impact  in  the  WeBt:  ”K",  "Russia  after  Genoa  and  the 
Hague",  in  Foreign  Affairs  (Vol.I,  No. 1,  September  1922),  reproduced 
in  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  ed.,  Fifty  Years  of  Foreign  Affairs  (New 
York:  Fraeger,  1972),  p. 25  and  pp. lOff.  *  ** 

23  see  Freund's  discussion  of  the  internal  politics  behind  the 
Rapallo  Treaty,  op.cit. ,  pp.l03ff.  Also  John  Hiden's  summary,  Germany 
and  Europe  1919-1$$9  ([London:  Longman,  1977),  pp.86ff.  As  for  the 
treaty  debate,  compare  the  "Promemoria"  of  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau 
(German  Ambassador  to  Moscow),  dated  15  August  1922,  and  von  Seeckt's 
reply,  in  Freund,  op.cit. ,  pp. 131-38. 

24  Quoted  in  Freund,  op.cit. ,  p. 122. 

25  Quoted,  ibid. ,  p. 103. 

24  See  A.J.  Nicholls,  Weimar  and  the  Rise  of  Hitler  (London: 
Macmillan,  1988),  for  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  domestic 
determinants  of  Weimar  foreign  policy. 
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between  two  outcasts,  neither  signatory  could  be  classified  as  a  true 
pariah  past  the  middle  of  the  decade.  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr, 
Germany's  campaign  of  "passive  resistance",  the  subsequent  collapse  of 
the  German  economy,  and  the  abortive  Communist  (and  right  wing)  at¬ 
tempts  to  stimulate  a  German  revolution  in  1923,  combined  to  force  a 
reappraisal  of  German  policy.  Stresemann,  as  Chancellor  and  then 
Foreign  Minister  from  1923  to  1929,  sought  a  more  balanced  policy, 
creating  some  distance  from  the  Soviet  Union  without  breaking  the 
link.  "Fulfilment",  an  end  to  "passive  resistance",  coupled  with  a 
British  desire  to  prevent  a  chaotic  Germany  from  succumbing  to  Commu¬ 
nism,  led  to  the  Locarno  Treaty  of  October  1925.  The  treaty  assured 
the  French  by  guaranteeing  the  western  frontiers  of  Germany,  but  it 
did  not  deny  the  possibility  of  a  revised  frontier  with  Poland. 
Reparations  were  revised;  France  withdrew  its  occupation  troops  from 
the  Ruhr  and  eventually  the  Rhineland;  the  International  Military 
Control  Commission  was  withdrawn;  and  Germany  entered  the  League  o 
Nations  as  a  Great  Power.  In  the  meantime,  the  Soviet  Union  gal r 
diplomatic  recognition  from  several  key  Western  states,  limited  its 
revolutionary  activity  in  Europe,  and  sought  broader  economic 
relations  with  the  capitalist  West. 

In  this  setting,  Stresemann  found  himself  wooed  by  both  East  and 
West.  The  Soviet  leaders  held  few  illusions  about  where  Germany's 
basic  bourgeois  nature  would  direct  its  loyalties. 27  The  British  de¬ 
fined  the  problem  in  similar  terms :2® 

27  See  the  commentary  in  Izvestia,  13  April  1927,  cited  in  Harvey 
Leonard  Dyck,  Weimar  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia  1926-1933?  A  Study  in 
Diplomatic  Instability  (London:  Chatto  and  Windus,  1966),  p. 17. 

28  British  Foreign  Minister  Austen  Chamberlain  to  French  Premier 

Aristide  Briand,  May  1927,  quoted  in  Gordon  A.  Craig,  Germany  1866- 
1945  (London:  Oxford  University,  1978),  p. 511.  ~ 


We  are  battling  with  Soviet  Russia  for  the  soul  of  Germany. 

We  had  won  a  success  at  Locarno.  We  had  confirmed  it  when 
Germany  entered  the  League;  but  the  more  difficult  our  re¬ 
lations  with  Russia  became,  the  more  important  it  was  that 
we  should  attach  Germany  solidly  to  the  Western  Powers. 

For  Stresemann,  the  link  with  Russia  was  necessary  both  as  a  means  of 
securing  conservative  support  and  for  inducing  the  West  to  make  con¬ 
cessions.  He  demonstrated  his  leverage  by  announcing  a  trade  treaty 
with  Moscow  as  he  boarded  the  train  to  Locarno.  Like  Bismarck, 
Stresemann  hoped  to  avoid  an  alliance  commitment  that  automatically 
made  Germany  the  battlefield  In  a  European  war,  and  he  was  able  to 
secure  exemption  from  Article  16  of  the  League  Covenant  which  made 
participation  in  League  sanctions,  notably  against  the  USSR,  manda¬ 
tory.  Nevertheless,  this  leverage  also  implied  vulnerability. 
Chicherin  threatened  what  Stresemann  feared  most  -  a  Franco-Polish- 
Soviet  combination^  -  unless  there  was  a  new  security  pact  wit?h 
Moscow  as  well.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  in  which  Berlin  and  Moscow  pro¬ 
mised  neutrality  if  the  other  were  attacked,  was  signed  in  April  1926. 

The  Berlin  Treaty  was  undramatically  reaffirmed  in  1931.  The 
rationale  within  Germany  for  continuing  the  relationship  which  had 
been  born  out  of  the  desperation  of  political  exile  remained  a  funda¬ 
mentally  negative  one.  There  were  three  positive  benefits  that  had 
been  anticipated,  but  none  developed  according  to  expectations.  The 
first  was  a  revision  of  the  Polish  frontier  which  remained  a  primary 
objective  all  through  the  1920s.  The  second  was  the  development  of 
trade  not  only  for  Its  own  sake  as  a  boost  to  the  German  economy  foot 
also  es  s  means  of  Inducing  s  degree  of  Soviet  dependency  on  Germany. 
The  third  was  the  clandestine  development  of  military  collaboration 
that  allowed  Germany  to  circumvent  the  Versailles  prohibition  of  re- 


29 


Freund,  op.clt. «  p. 224.  . 
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armament.  While  Germany  had  been  successful  in  restoring  Itself  to  a 
position  of  importance  in  European  affairs,  as  reflected  in  its  mem¬ 
bership  In  the  League  and  the  steady  removal  of  many  of  the  punitive 
aspects  of  the  postwar  settlement,  there  was  no  prospect  of  revising 
the  eastern  frontier.  Poland,  in  the  meantime,  had  become  a  signifi¬ 
cant  force  of  its  own.  The  rapid  success  in  revising  Germany's  status 
put  greater  focus  on  the  Polish  border;  the  longer  the  desire  for  re¬ 
vision  went  unfulfilled,  however,  the  greater  the  dependence  on 
Russia,  not  only  to  appease  domestic  German  disillusionment  over  the 
Erfiillungspolitik,  but  also  to  prevent  an  opposing  coalition  of  East 
and  West.  This  became  an  even  greater  concern  after  1930,  when  France, 
having  withdrawn  from  the  Rhineland,  sought  to  strengthen  Its  links  to 
both  Poland  and  Russia. 

Trade  and  armament  collaboration  were  never  sufficiently  bene¬ 
ficial  to  Germany  to  justify  the  relationship  on  their  own.  In  192^ 
and  1925,  Soviet  trade  with  Germany  was  less  than  with  either  Brita  r 
or  the  US.  3®  With  the  help  of  a  $300  million  mark  credit  in  lr 
Germany  was  still  able  to  capture  only  24%  of  the  Soviet  import  mar¬ 
ket,  as  compared  to  the  pre-1914  level  of  50%,  a  level  it  would  not 
reach  again  until  1932  during  the  Western  depression,  ’ *  Germany  also 
hoped  that  trade  would  further  secure  the  political  end  of  maintaining 
Russian  dependency;  the  Foreign  Office  conceived  a  srheme  in  1926  by 
which  Germany  would  direct  the  flow  of  foreign  capital  into  the  USSR, 
"in  order  that  the  economic  strengthening  of  Soviet  Russia  does  not 
lead  to  a  political  development  which  is  Independent  of  us”. 32  the 


3°  Hiden,  op.clt. ,  p.94. 

3*  Dyck,  op.clt. ,  p. 127,  and  Hiden,  op.cit. ,  p.96. 
32  Dyck,  op.cit. ,  p.55  and  pp. 48-61. 
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scheme  was  stillborn,  as  the  Soviet  Union  managed  to  circumvent  Ger¬ 
many  by  offering  advantageous  trade  terms  to  Western  countries. 
Neither  did  trade  succeed  in  influencing  the  structure  of  the  Soviet 
regime  by  Inducing  a  gradual  evolution  to  the  right,  as  Lenin's  New 
Economic  Policy  had  suggested.  Coinciding  with  Stalin's  first  Five 
Year  Plan  in  1928,  the  Comintern  sought  to  stimulate  a  new  round  of 
revolutionary  activity  in  Europe  which  helped  to  galvanise  a  right 
wing  reaction  in  Germany.  As  for  armaments  collaboration,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  the  principal  beneficiary  of  the  5000  German  technicians 
ultimately  sent  to  the  USSR. 33  Unless  Germany  were  to  maintain  a 
long-term  alliance  in  which  rearmament  could  be  achieved  on  Soviet 
soil,  the  benefits  were  minimal. 

In  sum,  German  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  persisted  through 
the  Weimar  Republic  not  because  they  offered  positive  long-term  bene¬ 
fits  but  because  successive  leaders  heeded  Brockdorf f-Rantzau's  warn¬ 
ing  in  March  1927  against  "losing  the  east  without  gaining  tha 
west".34  Because  the  West  could  not  be  "gained"  for  Germany's  pur¬ 
poses,  there  could  be  no  change  in  policy.  In  March  1931,  Foreign 
Minister  Curtius’  policy  directive  to  Dirksen,  the  Ambassador  to 
Moscow,  reflected  the  dilemma: 

Especially  at  the  present  moment  of  tensions  with  France 
and  the  disappointment  of  our  Locarno  hopes,  the  policy  of 
the  Rapallo  treaty  and  the  Berlin  treaty  is  a  compelling 
foreign  policy  necessity... 

We  need  an  elastic  relationship  with  Russia,  because  we  must 
be  in  a  position  to  break  off  this  relatloeship  when  the 
tendencies  in  Russia  directed  towards  world  revolution  be¬ 
come  more  active  or  when  the  dangerous  strengthening  of  our 
new  revolutionary  energies  force  us  to  take  counter-mea¬ 
sures. 

33  Fontaine,  op.dt. ,  p.61. 

3*  Quoted  in  Dyck,  op.dt. ,  p.  105. 


Dirksen's  reply  expressed  frustration  and  a  vain  hope:  "no  side  had 
offered  political  concessions  in  any  form  for  an  abandonment  of  our 
political  relations  with  Russia". ^ 

Despite  the  features  that  distinguished  the  world  of  Weimar  Ger¬ 
many  from  that  of  Bismarck,  both  leaderships  based  their  policies  on 
the  assumption  of  French  hostility,  an  assumption  requiring  good  re¬ 
lations  with  Britain  and  Russia.  Because  of  Anglo-Russlan  competition, 
Germany  was  unable  to  satisfy  both.  Because  of  the  weakness  and  revi¬ 
sionist  aspirations  of  Weimar,  that  requirement  was  even  greater  but, 
because  of  the  fear  of  Bolshevism,  even  less  possible.  The  resulting 
strategies  of  balance  contained  a  common  element:  Germany  needed  for¬ 
eign  alignment,  at  least  for  security  if  not  also  for  status,  yet  it 
hoped  to  avoid  alliance  commitments  that  automatically  made  Germany 
the  lattlefield  in  a  European  war.  It  is  a  dilemma  that  has  remained 
significant  in  the  post  World  War  II  environment  of  opposing  alliance? 
in  which  the  Federal  Republic  -  and  others  -  struggled  to  define  tl  > 
proper  role  of  West  Germany  in  the  Western  Alliance. 

The  strategies  of  both  Bismarck  and  Weimar  derived  largely  from  a 
fear  of  isolation  and  the  inability  to  secure  national  goals  In  a 
condition  of  isolation.  In  subsequent  periods,  both  Wilhelm  II  and 
Hitler  shared  less  a  desire  to  avoid  isolaton  but  rather  a  presumption 
of  that  isolation.  The  strategies  of  both  Bismarck  and  Weimar  were  - 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  distinctive  to  the  international  environment 
and  domestic  pressures  in  which  each  had  to  operate  -  also 
incompatible  with  the  fulfilment  of  national  aims  as  defined. 
Subsequent  leaders  chose  to  pursue  a  self-sufficient  base  for  the 
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Quoted  in  Dyck,  op.clt. ,  p.23lff 
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pursuit  of  national  ends.36  After  1890,  the  presumption  of  isolation 
meant  general  war  if  conflict  occurred.  After  1933,  conflict  was 
assumed  to  he  the  means  of  achieving  national  goals  which  had  been 
redefined  according  to  Hitler's  racial  world  view  and  antipathy 
towards  the  Slavic  east.  In  both  cases,  the  presumption  of  isolation 
required  that  conflict  be  anticipated  in  a  European  state  system  that 
was  inherently  unstable,  an  assumption  that,  because  of  Germany's 
geopolitical  position,  may  have  helped  precipitate  that  conflict.  The 
Second  World  War  was  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  European  balance  of 
power  and  provide  an  alternative  solution  to  Germany's  vulnerability, 
tt  did  not,  however,  remove  that  vulnerability.  It  certainly  did  not 
remove  the  fear  of  its  implications. 

Within  a  decade  of  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  Germany  and 
Europe  were  divided  between  East  and  West.  Western  Germany  was  a  sta¬ 
ble  sovereign  political  entity,  on  the  road  to  being  the  strongest 
European  economic  power,  and  embarking  on  a  process  of  rearmament  as  a 
full  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation.  Yet  a  divided, 
rearmed  Germany  had  not  been  the  intended  result  of  any  ally's  postwar 
planning,  nor  of  the  Germans  themselves.  The  historian  A.J. P.  Taylor 
warned  at  the  start  of  the  1950s: 37 

Germany  Is  at  the  centre  of  Europe  and  had  scored  repeated 
successes  by  playing  off  her  neighbours  to  east  and  west.  If 
these  neighbours  are  united,  or  even  reasonably  friendly, 
then  the  Germans  will  not  harm  us  nor  even  themselves.  Now¬ 
adays  the  problem  is  put  in  a  different  form:  how  can  we 
build  up  Germany  as  a  Great  Power  and  use  her  as  an  ally  a- 
gainst  the  Soviet  Onion  without  risk  of  her  turning  against 
us?  The  answer  to  this  is  also  simple:  it  is  not  possible, 
and  those  who  attempt  the  impossible  will  sooner  or  later 
pay  the  penalty. 


3**  On  this  theme  for  the  Third  Reich,  see  William  Carr,  Arms, 
Autarky  and  Aggression:  A  Study  in  German  Foreign  Policy t  1933-1  $-19 
(London:  Edward  Arnold,  1972). 

37  A.J.P.  Taylor,  The  Course  of  German  History:  A  Survey  of  the 
Developments  Since  181^  (Leaden:  flemish  Semi 1 toe,  rev.e^..  iVal),  p.i« 
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Stated  this  way,  the  "German  Problem"  presumes  that  uncontrolled  Ger¬ 
man  power  Is  intolerable  because  the  German  state  will  exercise  It  to 
the  detriment  of  the  state  system.  Yet,  if  our  brief  analysis  of  the 

•  legacy  of  the  "German  Problem"  is  at  all  accurate,  it  suggests  that 

* 

German  vulnerability  -  first,  to  geopolitical  isolation,  and,  second, 
to  being  in  the  centre  of  any  European  war  -  has  been  the  primary 

* 

cause,  with  the  pre-World  War  II  Schaukelpolitik  a  product  of  that 
vulnerability. 

In  the  conflicts  of  the  Cold  War,  the  stakes  involved  in  a  West 
German  Schaukelpolitik  are  arguably  much  higher  than  before,  while 
Germany's  division  provided  a  revisionist  incentive  not  unlike  that 
after  World  War  I.  Yet  the  post-1945  international  system  is  different 
from  the  preceding  periods  in  several  essential  respects  which  affect 
the  position  of  the  truncated  West  German  state.  .  One  is  the  role  of 
nuclear  weapons  which,  while  increasing  the  vulnerability  of  German - 
to  total  destruction  in  a  war,  have  arguably  decreased  the  probabili  y 
of  that  war  occurring.  Second  is  the  commitment  of  the  United  St 
to  the  security  of  Western  Europe,  While  this,  in  reality,  also  neces¬ 
sitates  the  commitment  of  the  FRG  to  that  same  alliance  system,  it  re¬ 
moves  the  basic  instability  that  characterised  the  balance  of  power 
«■  between  1871  and  1939.  Moreover,  it  removes  the  need  for  the  FRG  to 

^  possess  its  own  nuclear  weapons.  Third  is  the  end  of  the  intense  ha- 

4  tred  and  antipathy  (Erbfeindschaf t)  that  formerly  characterised 

Franco-German  relations,  a  hostility  that  was  a  central  premise  of 
German  policy  from  Bismarck  to  Hitler.  The  postwar  Franco-German  re¬ 
conciliation  was  in  part  facilitated  by  the  second  factor,  the  US  com¬ 
mitment  ;  when  that  later  became  subject  to  some  doubt,  France  bol¬ 
stered  Its  confidence  by  resort  to  the  first  factor,  the  force  de 
frappe.  The  fourth,  which  follows  from  the  third,  is  the  integration 


of  the  FRG  into  a  broader  Western  European  framework,  even  if  t'.ia 
framework  has  not  .achieved  the  supranational  quality  for  which  aany 
had  hoped.  Finally,  the  fifth  difference  is  the  existence  of  a  power¬ 
ful  Soviet  state.  Previous  German  flirtations  with  Russia  -  never 
based  on  a  foundation  of  coamon  values  -  had  been  considered  possible 
because  Russian  strength  was  not'  dominant.  After  1945,  any  bilateral 
alignment  of  the  FRG  or  even  a  united  Germany  with  the  USSR  would  be 
one  in  which  the  USSR  was  the  dominant  partner. 

The  net  effect  of  these  five  mutually  reinforcing  features  of  The 
post -World  War  II  international  system  has  not  been  to  eliminate  Ger¬ 
man  vulnerability  or  the  fear  of  isolation:  that  has  remained  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Federal  Republic’s  foreign  policy  thinking,  and  presumably 
the  GDR’s  as  well.  Nor  did  they  remove  the  need  for  Germany  to  secure 
its  own  vital  interests:  the  FRG  has  always  assessed  its  role  in  the 
Western  alliance  system  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  fulfil  its  national 
interests,  and  the  alliance  has  generally  been  concerned  with  accom¬ 
modating  -  within  limits  -  those  national  Interests.  Nor,  it  should  be 
stressed,  are  any  of  these  features  immutable;  postwar  alliance  ten¬ 
sions  can  often  be  traced  to  a  suspicion  that  one  or  the  other  hat 
changed  and  anxiety  about  the  possible  implications  of  such  changes. 
Nevertheless,  these  features  have  combined  to  provide  an  acceptable 
alternative  to  the  precedents  of  German  history:  they  provide  a  frame¬ 
work  in  which  the  FRG  and  its  allies  can  attempt  to  resoles  the  inevi¬ 
table  conflicts  between  alliance  Interests  end  respective  nwtleael  In¬ 
terest*.  Within  the  framework,  the  vulnerability  of  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  to  the  "shifting  and  uncertain  tide"  of  European  politics  has  been 
directed  more  to  the  Heft  than  to  the  teat,  to  Which  fleet  German  fle- 
ipaadancy  created  reciprocal  allied  responsibilities  for  Am  interests 
wf  the  Seder*!  ispwbllc.  it  Mt  hewemre*.  mm*  M  <lm  itc  Aem  ml  %l«tccy 
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that  this  alternative  framework  was  neither  planned  nor  anticipated, 
but  can  be  said  to  have  evolved  incrementally  out  of  the  dilemmas  of 
postwar  politics  and  the  failure  of  the  victors  to  define  their  own 
national  interests  in  terms  acceptable  to  each  other.  The  development 
of  Western  strategy  in  the  Cold  War  and  the  definition  of  the  para¬ 
meters  of  an  acceptable  detente  strategy  to  resolve  the  conflicts  of 
the  Cold  War,  to  which  this  discussion  now  turns,  need  to  be  under¬ 
stood  in  the  context  of  the  "German  Problem”  as  it  was  viewed  in  the 


postwar  period 


HO 


PART  2 

SETTING  THE  GROUND  RULES: 


THF,  "GERMAN  PROBLEM"  AND  THE  POLITICS  OF  STRENGTH,  1945-1957 


Simply  to  divide  Europe  between  East  and  West  not  only  would 
give  a  wholly  undesirable  inflexibility  to  the  postwar  po¬ 
litical  system  but  would  in  addition  outrage  the  sensibili¬ 
ties  of  Europeans  of  all  kinds...  Since  Germany  is  the  only 
nucleus  within  Europe  around  which  forcible  consolidation 
could  take  place,  the  first  problem  is  to  discover  the  stra¬ 
tegic  controls  which  would  render  the  fresh  rise  of  an  ex¬ 
pansionist  Germany  impossible... 

William  T.R.  Fox,  19441 2 

In  one  of  the  few  wartime  reflections  on  the  nature  of  a  postwir 
European  settlement.  Fox  articulated  a  dominant  perspective  of  the 
"German  Problem".  His  purpose  was  to  advocate  the  postwar  collabora¬ 
tion  of  the  "super-powers"  -  _  ■»  United  States,  Britain  and  the  Soviet 
Union  -  in  ensuring  that  "there  should  be  no  consolidation  of  Europe 
under  a  single  hegemony  either  by  one  of  themselves  or  by  a  pov 
within  Europe". 2  He  also  defined  the  condition  for  its  success: 3 

Whatever  scheme  Is  chosen,  it  will  be  implemented  only  if 
there  is  a  continuing  will  on  the  part  of  all  the  major  vic¬ 
tors  to  enforce  the  terras  of  peace  upon  Germany  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  reduction  of  German  power. 

This  notion  of  a  Great  Power  condominium,  embodied  in  the  structure 
not  only  of  the  United  Nations  (UN)  Security  Council  but  also  of  the 
Allied  Control  Council  in  Germany,  fell  victim  to  the  c’^sh  of  nation¬ 
al  interests  in  the  developing  Cold  War. 


1  William  T.R.  Fox,  The  Super-Powers  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brown, 
1944),  p. 112. 

2  Ibid.,  p.lll. 

.,  p. 1 13. 


3 


Ibid 
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By  1957,  the  division  of  Germany  and  Europe  and  the  alliance  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  had  become  established  realities 
In  the  politics  of  the  Cold  War.  By  definition,  any  strategy  of  de¬ 
tente  grows  out  of  an  environment  characterised  by  tension.  As  such, 
we  may  view  the  development  of  the  Cold  War  as  the  obverse  of  detente. 
In  that  the  politics  of  the  Cold  War  proceeded  from  the  assumption 
that  an  acceptable  negotiated  settlement  of  differences  between  ad¬ 
versaries  was  not  possible  under  existing  conditions;  attention  was 
focused  on  the  differences  between  adversaries  rather  than  the  in¬ 
terests  that  might  be  shared.  If  detente  is  a  strategy  to  achieve  cer¬ 
tain  ends  through  the  relaxation  of  tensions  between  adversaries,  the 
Cold  War  marked  a  strategy  to  achieve  certain  ends  through  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  those  tensions.  Nonetheless,  It  Is  in  this  period  that  we 
find  many  of  the  ends  defined  and  the  boundaries  o£  acceptable  means 
established  that  were  to  become  significant  In  the  later  formulation 
of  Western  detente  strategy. 

Although  the  Cold  War  did  not  end  in  1957,  that  date  marks  a 
milestone  of  a  different  sort  -  the  demonstration  of  American  vulner¬ 
ability  to  Soviet  military  power  by  the  launch  of  Sputnik  by  the  Sovi¬ 
et  Union.  While  the  launch  did  not  precipitate  an  abrupt  volte-face  in 
American  foreign  policy,  it  did  give  substantial  impetus  to  alter¬ 
native  political  and  military  strategies  that  were  already  being  con¬ 
sidered.  These  strategies,  which  dominated  American  policy-making 
through  the  1960s,  were  to  affect  US  relations  not  only  with  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  but  also  with  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  The  year  1957  marked  a 
related  achievement  as  well:  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome  and  the 
formation  of  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  and  EURATOM^  sym- 

*  For  the  text  of  the  Final  Act,  see  RIIA,  Documents,  1957, 
pp. 450-52. 


bollsed  the  Integration  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  into  the 
Western  alliance  structure  on  more  than  just  a  common  deface  founda¬ 
tion.  The  entry  into  force  of  the  Paris  Treaties  and  associated  proto¬ 
cols  in  May  1955^  had  ended  the  occupation  of  West  Germany,  restored 
full  sovereignty  to  the  FRG,  and  brought  the  FRG  into  membership  in 
the  Western  European  Union  (WEU)  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ¬ 
isation  (NATO).  The  formation  of  the  EEC  marked  the  limit  of  the  move¬ 
ment  in  the  1950s  toward  the  broader  integration  of  Western  Europe.  By 
1957,  Bonn  had  acquired  the  tangible  benefits  of  sovereignty  and  prox¬ 
imate  equality  in  the  Wester-  European  framework  it  had  sought:  its 
subsequent  policy  imperatives  were  to  maintain  that  position  while 
pursuing  the  remaining  goal  of  German  reunification. 

As  we  shall  see,  the  end  of  1957  revealed  a  certain  irony  in 
Western  strategy  in  the  Cold  War.  In  essence  that  strategy  was  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  Western  position  with  the  assumption  that  such  demon¬ 
strable  strength  would  induce  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  concessions  on 
the  central  issues  of  the  Cold  War,  including  German  reunification. 
Moreover,  alliance  strategy  was  in  part  based  on  the  agreement  that  no 
efforts  to  settle  outstanding  issues  with  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
made  unless  the  Interests  of  all  alliance  members  were  satisfied.6 
Yet  the  attainment  of  that  consolidated  Western  position.  In  a  period 
marked  by  a  very  high  degree  of  consensus  between  p.or»n  and  Washington, 
coincided  with  the  emergence  of  a  new  form  of  Western  vi.'r'erablllty, 
to  which  Sputnik  attested.  These  two  countervailing  realities  the 
search  for  strength  and  the  recognition  of  vulnerability  -  provided 
the  structure  in  which  Western  detente  strategy  later  developed. 

5  Por  the  pertinent  texts  of  the  Paris  Agreement  of  23  October 
1954,  see  RIIA,  Documents,  1954,  pp. 28-30,  102-07.  For  their 
implementation,  see  RIIA,  Documents,  1955,  pp. 156-57. 

6  See  the  Berlin  Declaration  of  the  US,  UK,  France  and  the  FRG,  29 
July  1957,  in  RIIA,  Documents  1957,  pp.97-99. 
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In  atteapttng  to  define  the  "ground  rules"  for  a  Western  ddte<r^ 
strategy,  this  part  of  the  thesis  examines  the  period  1945-1957  in 
five  segments.  Chapter  4  centres  on  the  origins  and  early  evolution  of 
the  Cold  War.  It  is  not  within  the  purview  of  this  thesis  to  assess 
the  origins  of  the  Cold  War  or  to  pass  a  verdict  on  the  responsibility 
for  the  division  of  Germany  and  Europe.  Instead,  the  discussion  as¬ 
sumes  that  each  of  the  victorious  allies  faced  the  "German  Problem" 
with  different  and  often  ambiguous  definitions  as  to  what  constituted 
adequate  security  in  the  postwar  world:  one's  definition  of  the 
problem  and  the  specific  choices  that  followed  had  the  effect  -  not 
altogether  intended  -  of  dividing  Europe  and  Germany  between  East  and 
West.  By  1947,  at  least,  the  "German  Problem"  had  become  part  of  a 
global  conflict  of  interests  that,  first,  negated  Pox's  prescription, 
and,  second,  defined  the  parameters  of  the  Western  responses.  Chapter 
5  examines  the  development  of  Western,  particularly  American,  strategy 
after  1947  in  attempting  to  build  a  position  of  consolidated  Western 
strength  as  the  means  to  resolving  the  conflicts  of  the  Cold  War. 
Since  the  Integration  of  Wait  Germany  into  the  Western  alliance  struc¬ 
ture  was  the  foundation  of  that  "position  of  strength",  chapter  6 
examines  the  West  German  response. 

While  American  and  West  German  policies  mare  highly  compatible, 
their  implementation  in  the  1950s  must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the 
changing  conditions  of  that  decade.  Specifically,  a  strategy  that  de¬ 
fined  the  requirements  for  an  East -West  ddtente  la  very  rigid  terms 
had  to  deal  with  an  environment  that  appeared  conducive  to  a  ddtente, 
if  that  strategy  could  be  more  flexible.  How  the  OS-PEC  alliance  re¬ 
sponded  to  these  conditions  is  ths  subject  of  chapters  7  and  S.  Chap- 
tar  7  analyses  ths  lnpllcstisms  of  ths  change  in  ths  Arne  rices  Adminis¬ 
tration  la  1992  and  ths  flurry  sf  last-  Wsst  ssgotistisas  between  1953 
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and  1955;  chapter  8  examines  the  dilemmas  posed  by  the  resulting  pres¬ 
sures  for  a  military  detente  In  Central  Europe,  particularly  Its  Im¬ 
pact  on  Adenauer's  largely  restrictive  Ostpolltik.  This  period  re¬ 
flects  an  early  version  of  a  "double-decision”:  the  integration  of  the 
FRG  into  the  Western  alliance  required  credible  Western  attempts  to 
seek  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  Soviet  Union,  designed  to  attenuate  the 
conflicts  of  the  Cold  War  and  to  offer  an  alternative  solution  to  the 
"German  Problem"  to  the  one  that  had  evolved  in  practice  since  1945. 
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CHAPTER  4 

Allied  Occupation:  Choice  and  Effect 

After  Hitler's  defeat,  there  was  no  immediate  opportunity  for 
Germany  to  choose  among  the  historical  precedents  that  had  given  rise 
to  the  prevalent  concern  about  the  "German  Problem".  The  Germany  of 
1945  did  not  retain  a  tangible  political  entity.  The  destruction  of 
the  war,  the  allied  demand  for  unconditional  surrender,  and  the  phys¬ 
ical  consequences  of  occupation  and  expropriation  created  a  prostrate 
land  in  which  all  of  the  choices  were  left  to  the  victorious  allies. 
There  was  general  agreement  at  the  end  of  the  war  on  the  need,  as  Fox 
had  suggested,  for  international  control  to  prevent  a  resurgence  of 
German  power.  But  that  agreement  extended  only  to  negative  features  of 
the  occupation,  such  as  demilitarisation,  disarmament  and  denazifi¬ 
cation.  There  was  no  underlying  agreement  on  the  nature  of  postwar 
Germany,  its  obligations,  or  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  Europe  ; 
the  international  system.  At  the  Potsdam  Conference  in  July  1945,  h 
US,  UK  and  USSR  recognised  their  intention  to  establish  a  unified 
German  state  at  some  appropriate  time  in  the  future.^  This  formula¬ 
tion  also  served  as  a  means  of  deferring  what  by  then  were  already 
irreconcilable  political  issues,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  German 
state  (beyond  a  contested  definition  of  "democracy"),  its  boundaries, 
or  its  place  in  the  international  system.  While  the  three  powers 
agreed  to  administer  Germany  as  an  economic  unit,  there  was  no  allied 
programme  for  meeting  that  objective.  This  was  not  simply  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  developing  Cold  War.  Although  France  was  not  represented 
at  Potsdam,  France  did  exercise  a  veto  in  the  Allied  Control  Council 
,  / 

1  See  J.K.  Sowden,  the  Oermeo  Question,  1945-1973  (London:  Bradford 
University,  1975),  Chapter  2. 
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and  objected  to  any  fora  of  centralised  administration  of  Geraany.  Ti¬ 
the  ahsence  of  agreement,  therefore,  authorities  in  each  ally's  occu¬ 
pation  zone  operated  autonoaously.  The  teaporary  expedient  of  ailitary 
partition  was  inexorably  transformed  into  the  more  Intractable  frame¬ 
work  of  political  division. 

The  political  division  of  Geraany  and  Europe  -  the  aost  obvious 
manifestation  of  the  Cold  War  -  reflected  not  deliberate  allied  in¬ 
tentions  but,  as  it  continues  to  do,  the  perhaps  inevitable  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  broader  conflict  between  East  and  West.  During  the  war, 
two  alternatives  were  considered:  disaeaberaent  or  unification.  The 
foraer  implied  the  partition  of  Geraany  into  several  component  parts 
(Prussia,  Bavaria,  the  Rhineland  etc.)  as  a  aeana  of  solving  the 
"German  Problem".  It  had  its  advocates,  aostly  in  Prance  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  in  the  United  States  and  Britain.  Stalin  appeared  to  be 
aabi valent,  willing  to  accede  to  whatever  decision  the  US  and  Britain 
made. 8  The  Potsdam  decision  thus  resulted  from  an  Anglo-American 
consensus,  after  soae  oscillation  and  indecision,  that  a  unified 
Geraany  under  Allied  control  was  preferable  to  an  Imposed  partition. 
While  this  will  be  examined  shortly,  the  point  here  is  that  the 
bifurcation  of  Geraany  in  the  aiddle  of  Europe,  however  stable  the 
result  any  have  become,  was  then  largely  viewed  as  Pox  saw  it: 
undesirable,  inflexible  sad  outrageous. 

To  understand  this  more  fully,  and  to  see  how  this  "solution"  to 
the  "German  Preblea"  evolved  in  the  context  of  the  Cold  War,  it  is 
necessary  to  tarn  to  each  ally's  view  of  the  "German  Problem"  and  how 
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that  defined  each  ally's  postwar  security  requireaents.  The  Soviet 
Union,  which  occupied  the  largely  agricultural  eastern  zone,  clearly 
sought  a  weakened  Germany  that  could  be  dominated,  plus  the  exploit¬ 
ation  of  Germany's  Industrial  resources  which  were  located  largely  in 
the  West.  While  consolidating  control  over  its  own  zone,  Moscow  deman¬ 
ded  $10  billion  in  reparations  and  Four  Power  control  over  the  Ruhr, 
giving  Moscow  a  veto  over  the  use  of  those  resources.  What  was  in  no 
case  negotiable  was  Soviet  control  over  Eastern  Europe,  especially 
Poland,  necessary  as  a  buffer  against  future  German  ambitions.  German 
unification,  while  not  a  clear  preference,  nonetheless  provided  a 
framework  for  potential  Communist  control,  especially  if  the  US  were 
to  return  to  an  Isolationist  posture. 9 

France  shared  the  Soviet  desire  for  German  weakness  and  remained 
adamant  in  its  opposition  to  any  form  of  centralisation  in  Germany. 
Moreover,  France  sought  separation  of  the  Rhineland  from  Germany 
International  control  over  the  Ruhr,  and  economic  fusion  of  the  Sa  ir 
with  France.  For  de  Gaulle,  the  long  term  problem  of  European  secur 
was  not  the  Soviet  Union  but  Germany.  Articulating  a  theme  that  would 
reappear  beginning  in  the  late  1930s,  de  Gaulle  also  warned  of  the  as¬ 
cendency  of  two  rival  power  blocs  which  would  decide  the  fate  of 
Europe  without  Europeans.  Speaking  in  Belgium  in  October  1945,  he 
sought 

...to  persuade  the  states  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  the  Alps 

and  the  Pyrenees  to  join  together  on  the  political,  economic 

9  President  Roosevelt  had  earlier  indicated  to  Stalin  that  US 
forces  would  remain  in  Europe  for  only  two  years.  See  Adam  Ulam, 
Expansion  end  Coexistence:  8oviet  Foreign  Policy  ,  1917-1973  (Mew 
York:  Praeger,  2nd  ed. ,  1974),  pp. 366-93  on  Stalin's  Mbi valence. 

10  quoted  in  F.  Roy  Willis,  France.  Germany  and  the  Msw  Europe. 
1943-1967  (London:  Oxford  University,  1968),  p.  16.  The  emphasis  is 
mine.  See  pp. 7-31  for  a  discussion  on  the  Gaulltst  "French  thesis"  on 
Germany. 
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and  strategic  planes...  to  make  this  organisation  one  of 
three  planetary  powers  and,  should  It  one  day  be  necessary, 
the  arbiter  between  the  Soviet  and  Anglo-Saxon  camps. 

De  Gaulle  resigned  in. January  1946,  but  the  French  continued  through¬ 
out  the  year  to  veto  any  aeasures  which  envisioned  the  centralised  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Geraany. **  Any  basis  for  Franco-Soviet  cooperation, 
however,  was  undermined  by  the  Soviet  refusal  in  1946  and  in  1947  to 
support  the  separation  of  the  Ruhr  and  Rhineland  fron  Geraany  or  eco- 
nonlc  fusion  with  the  Saar.  In  May  1947,  faced  with  isolation  and 


econoaic  troubles  and  with  the  Conmunist  party  eut  of  the  French 
cabinet,  the  official  French  attitude  began  to  converge  with  British 


and  American  positions. 


Prime  Minister  Churchill  had  argued  late  in  the  war  that  France 

I  i 

should  be  included  in  the  Allied  Control  Council  and  given  a  zone  of 


occupation  because  he  feared,  like  the  French,  that  the  US  would 
shortly  leave  Europe. *2  Whereas  the  French  sought  a  US  coaaitaent  to 
guarantee  against  a  resurgent  Geraany,  Churchill  was  aore  concerned 
about  what  the  Soviet  Union  aight  do  in  the  face  of  Western  weakness. 
In  May  1945,  Churchill  advised  the  new  US  President,  Truaan,  in  a 
fashion  which  anticipated  his  celebrated  "Iron  Curtain"  speech  ten 
months  later:*3 


I*  See  the  argument  of  this  position  by  French  Foreign  Minister 
Georges  Bidault,  "Agreement  on  Geraany:  A  Key  to  World  Peace" ,  Foreign  " 
Affairs  (Vol.24,  Mo. 4,  July  1946),  pp. 571-78. 

I2  See  Francis  L.  Loewensteln  at  al. ,  eds. ,  Roosevelt  and  Churchill: 

Their  Secret  Wartime  Correspondence  TBsw  forks  Saturday  Review,  1575)7  * 

p.600.  Also  Andrd  Fontaine,  History  of  the  Cold  War  (Volume  I) ;  From 
the  October  Revolution  to  the  korean  war,l  51*7-1  $50  (London:  Seckfer 
and  Warburg,  155557  p. 170.  For  examples  o?  the  comparable  French  i 
concern,  evident  still  in  the  ratification  debate  for  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  see  Willis,  op.cit. ,  p. 56. 


13  Telegram  of  12  Nay  1H3,  reproduced  as  Appendix  2,  la  Lord  Mo  rah, 
Winatoo^Chmrcklll:  tte  Straggle  foTSurrlval.  1940-1965  (London: 
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An  Iron  curtain  is  drawn  down  upon  this  front...  Meanwhile 
the  attention  of  our  people  will  be  occupied  in  inflicting 
severities  upon  Germany,  which  is  ruined  and  prostrate,  and 
it  would  be  open  to  the  Russians  in  a  very  short  time  to  ad¬ 
vance  if  they  chose  to  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic...  To  sum  up,  this  issue  of  a  settlement  with  Rus- 
sia  before  our  strength  has  gone  seems  to  me  to  dwarf  all 
others. 

*■ 

Despite  the  alarm  of  this  warning,  security  concerns  were  then  defined 

‘  primarily  in  economic  terms.  Depending  on  one's  point  of  view,  German 

► 

economic  weakness  represented  both  a  reprieve  and  a  burden;  economic 
strength  both  a  threat  and  an  asset.  For  the  US  and  the  UK,  the  domi¬ 
nant  belief  was  that  a  dismembered,  weakened  and  disarmed  Germany 
would  place  a  severe  political,  economic  and  military  burden  on  the 
occupying  states.  Fear  of  Soviet  Communism  and  the  fear  of  a  long 
term  economic  commitment  to  the  European  continent  had  their  origins 
in  separate  bureaucratic  contexts  and  from  conflicting  political  as¬ 
sumptions.  Nonetheless,  they  merged  in  their  implications  for  policy 
in  the  incremental  evolution  of  Western  strategy  in  the  Cold  War.  TV 
is  particularly  so  for  the  US,  which  was  the  only  ally  in  a  posit]  . 
to  deal  with  the  sources  of  both  fears. 

American  designs  for  the  postwar  international  order  rested  on 
the  hope  that  the  victorious  allies  would,  as  Fox  had  suggested,  co¬ 
operate  in  maintaining  power  and  security.  This  hope  originated  in  a 
Wilsonian  tradition  of  collective  security,  including  the  assumption 
i  that  nations  would,  if  given  the  opportunity  for  self-determination, 

•  choose  democracy  and  liberal  economic  philosophies.  On  ms  level,  the 

clash  with  the  Soviet  Union  steamed  from  a  rejection  of  whet  wee  as- 


For  a  discussion  of  this  dilenma,  see  John  Lewie  Gaddis,  The 
SUtV  *°*  -S2&4  1941-1947  (New  Torki 

Ca tumble  flnlMUttv  Vmm.  11721.  Cheater  4. 
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suaed  Co  be  an  antipathetic  and  equally  unlversalist  view.15  The  fo¬ 
cus  of  this  issue  was  initially  more  on  Easter a  Europe  then  on  Geraeay 


tn  that  it  rejected  spheres  of  influence  as  a  weans  of  aaletaining 
security.  There  reaained  a  minority  view,  expressed  by  George  F. 
Kennan  froa  Moscow,  advocating  “a  proapt  aad  clear  recognition  of  the 
division  of  Europe  into  spheres  of  influence  aad  of  a  policy  based  on 
the  fact  of  such  a  division".1*’  lut  the  dealnaat  view  was  highlighted 
by  US  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  before  the  Talta  Conference: 17 


Russia's  unilateral  plan  appears  Co  conteaplate  the  eagulf- 
aent,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  a  surrounding  circle  of 
buffer  states,  contrary  to  our  conception  of  what  we  thought 
we  were  fighting  for  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  saall  na¬ 
tions  and  a  just  peace.  Russia's  announced  reason  la  her  in¬ 
sistent  purpose  never  again  to  be  at  the  aercy  of  another 
German  tyranny.  That  la  a  perfectly  understandable  mason. 

The  alternative  is  collective  security...  Aaerica  has  the 
saae  self-interest  In  psraanently,  conclusively,  and  effec¬ 
tively  disarming  Geraany  and  Japan. 

President  Roosevelt  had  counted  on  the  postwar  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Onion;  Truasn  and  his  advisors,  while  wore  sceptical  of  Soviet 
intentions,  nonetheless  did  continue  to  press  for  that  cooperation. 


15  This  is  very  auch  at  the  heart  of  the  "traditionalist"  vs. 
"revisionist"  debate  on  the  origins  of  the  Cold  Her.  1  agree  with  the 
balanced  aeaessaent  by  Stanley  Hoffaann  in  "Revisionism  Revisited",  la 
Lynn  H.  Miller  and  Ronald  W.  Preeser,  eds. ,  Reflections  on  the  Cold 
War:  A  Quarter  Century  of  American  Foreign*- Policy  (Philadelphia! 

Teaple  University,  1974),  pp.i-26.  See  alto  Louis  J.  Bella,  The  CoM 

War  as  History  (Loodoo:  Chat  to  aad  Vladas  ,  1967)  sad  Thuaias  * 

Paterson,  frovis t -Aas rl  can  Confronts*: iga-s  Postwar  Reconstruction  aad 
the  Origins  oi  the  Cold  War  (Baltimore:  Joins  Hopkins  University,  „ 

1171).  -  - 

16  quoted  in  Arthur  K.  Schlesiager,  Jr.,  "the  Origins  oi  the  Cold 
Her",  Foreign  Affair*  (*>1.46,  Ha.l,  October  1967),  p.484.  Soe 

Sc  his stager's  fhs  Crisis  of  Confidence:  tdesdL,  f«ar  end  Violence  in  a 
America  (London:  Amirs  ’Ssutseli,  146?!),  pp« 44-104,  for  a  discuesiasT  of 
"universal Isa"  versus  "spheres  of  influence"  in  the  Cold  liar. 
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although  the  essential  criterion  of  cooperation  -  self-determination 
in  areas  dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union  -  precluded  any  real  basis  for 
reconciliation. 

The  problem  for  US  policy  was  how  to  induce  Soviet  cooperation, 

once  It  seemed  that  the  Soviet  leaders  had  their  own  understanding  of 

their  security  requirements  in  Eastern  Europe.  One  answer  was  provided 

by  the  US  Ambassador  to  Moscow,  W.  Averill  Harrlman,  who  argued,  in 

March  1944,  that  economic  assistance  was:*® 

one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  at  our  disposal  to  influ¬ 
ence  European  political  events  in  the  direction  we  de¬ 
sire...  [to]  avoid  the  development  of  a  sphere  of  influence 
of  the  Soviet  Union  over  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans. 

The  employment  of  such  "linkage''  was  not  integral  to  either  Roose¬ 
velt's  or  Truman's  policies,  although  there  did  emerge  under  Truman  a 
more  general  consensus  that  Soviet  economic  dependency  -  both  for  aid 
and  US  cooperation  on  reparations  -  would  induce  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment,  as  Harrlman  put  it,  "to  play  a  decent  role  in  international  af 
fairs". An  adjunct  to  this  policy  was  pursued  by  Secretary  of  Stat» 
James  F.  Byrnes  who,  in  late  1945,  first  offered  Stalin  a  twenty-f^  _ 
year  Four  Power  Treaty  guaranteeing  German  demilitarisation.  This  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  US  to  the  security  of  Europe  was  designed  to  allay  So¬ 
viet  (and  French)  fears  about  a  future  Germany,  thereby  undermining 
Stalin's  rationale  for  control  over  Eastern  Europe  (particularly 
Poland)  and  Soviet  reparation  claims.  A  similar  guarantee  was  offered 
again  in  1946,  and  again,  by  Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall,  in 
April  1947. 

Quoted  in  Ruklick,  op.clt. ,  p.  103.  Similarly,  Harrlman's  9 
September  1944  cable,  quoted,  pp. 105-07. 

I*  II.  Averill  Harrlman,  America  and  luaala  in  a  Changing  World:  A 
Half  Century  of  Fertamal  Obaervatloe  (London:  Allan  and  Unwin,  19>1), 
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Despite  all  hopes,  it  had  long  keen  cleat  that  Kast-4icst  co¬ 
operation  would  he  difficult.  The  prospect  of  postwar  East-West  com¬ 
petition  militated  even  more  against  an  imposed  partition  of  Germany. 
A  dismembered  Germany  would  not  only  be  an  economic  burden,  It  would 
also  be  a  focus  for  German  revanchism:  as  a  State  Department  memoran¬ 
dum  of  July  1944  warmed,  the  Great  Potters  "would  find  themselves  bid¬ 
ding  for  German  support  by  promising  to  work  for  the  reunification  of 
Germany". Soviet  domination  of  Eastern  Europe  was  a  fact  that  was 
undesirable  but  did  not  constitute  the  threat  that  Soviet  domination 


would  pone.  As 


Pouter  Salles*  then  a  consultant  to  the 


State  Department* 


in  early  l947:‘ 


The  Germans  eesesdedly  arm  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  Eur¬ 
ope.  Haver  before  hae  a  paopla  so  numerous  and  so  potential¬ 
ly  powerful  had  ao  unique  an  opportunity  to  bargain  bitumen 
two  oppoeiag  groups.  If  the  Germans  would  combine  again  with 
Soviet  (*iwmfflfeu  as  Chap  did  la  the  fell  of  1939,  that  com¬ 
bination  could  awmap  Europe. 


Dulles'  warning  was  a  clear  Cold  War  declaration.  In  that  it  called 
for  Che  ana taring  of  Mascara  strength  against  a  Soviet  threat.  But  In 
terms  of  its  Implications  for  the  administration  of  occupied  Germany, 


it  mam  consistent  with  a  policy  line  that  had  developed  not  only  out 
of  Internationalist  assumptions  but  also  out  of  an  isolationist  desire 
to  avoid  the  indefinite  commitment  of  American  rseemrens  t»  eappnnrt  an 


derma*  economy.  In  the  period  betamen  1945  and  1947,  the  in* 
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particularly  the  western  zones  -  was  by  Itself  economically  viable; 
differences  with  France  and  the  Soviet  Union  precluded  four  Power 
agreement.  In  these  conditions,  economic  and  security  issues  were 
fused. 

US  policy  on  the  postwar  German  economy  had  evolved  in  a  debate 
between  the  State  and  Treasury  departments,  in  which  the  latter,  under 
Henry  Morgenthau,  advocated  the  dismemberment  of  the  German  state  and 
the  "pastoralisation"  of  its  economy.  The  prevailing  State  Department 
view  was  not  originally  rooted  in  any  desire  to  utilise  German 
strength  in  an  anti-Soviet  crusade  but  derived  more  from  a  reluctance 
to  deny  to  Europe  German  resources  for  iti  own  economic  recovery  since 
that  implied  an  Indefinite  subsidy  from  the  United  States.  These  views 
converged,  however,  in  US  reparations  policy  which  in  many  respects 
constituted  the  basis  for  the  first  real  clash  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Truman's  instruction  to  the  Allied  Commission  on  Reparations  on  18  May 
1945  declared:22 

It  is  and  has  been  fundamental  US  policy  that  Germany's  war 
potential  be  destroyed,  and  its  resurgence  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  be  prevented...  [We  oppose]  any  reparations  plans 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  US  or  any  other  country 
will  finance  directly  or  indirectly  any  reconstruction  in 
Germany  or  reparations  by  Germany. 

Morgenthau 's  views  in  fact  reinforced  the  broad  consensus  against 
heavy  reparations,  not  because  he  wanted  a  strong  German  economy  but 
because  he  did  not  want  the  reconstruction  of  the  German  Industrial 
base  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  reparations.^ 

Formal  US  occupation  policy  reflected  some  of  the  punitive  ele¬ 
ments  of  tha  Morgenthau  Plan,  despite  the  opposition  of  virtually 

22  gee  Harry  S.  Truman,  Vol.  I.  Tear  of  Decision,  1945  (London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1955)  p.232. 

23  For  the  debate  on  the  Morgenthau  Plan,  see  Backer,  op.clt. , 
pp. 31ff . ,  and  Xukllck,  op.clt. .  pp. 47-73. 
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every  senior  official  charged  with  its  execution. 24  It  was  not  of¬ 
ficially  changed  until  July  1947,  although  the  alteration  of  its  basic 
premises  was  clear  in  Byrnes'  "restatement"  of  US  policy  at  Stuttgart 
on  5  September  1946:25 

It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  German  people  or  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  world  peace  that  Germany  should  become  a  power  or 
a  partner  in  a  military  struggle  for  power  between  the  East 
and  the  West... 

Germany  is  a  part  of  Europe,  and  European  recovery.,,  will 
be  slow  indeed  if  Germany  with  her  great  resources  of  iron 
and  coal  is  turned  into  a  poor house... 

Security  forces  will  probably  have  to  remain  in  Germany  for 
a  long  period.  I  want  no  misunderstanding.  We  will  not  shirk 
our  duty.  We  are  not  withdrawing.  We  are  staying  hare  and 
will  furnish  our  proportionate  share  of  the  security  forces. 

This  much  heralded  policy  statement  was,  to  Byrnes,  a  reply  to  a 
speech  made  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  three  months  earlier. 
In  which  Molotov  criticised  the  alleged  US  policy  of  "agrarlanlsatlon" 
and  "annihilation"  of  the  German  economy.  Not  only  did  Byrnes  want  to 
be  clear  about  US  intentions  with  respect  to  German  recovery;  he  also 
wanted  to  deter  Soviet  intransigence  by  eliminating  any  expectations 
that  the  US  would  return  to  an  isolationist  posture. 26 

Although  the  highly  publicised  Morgeuthau  plan  did  not  represent 
US  policy,  it  had  become  increasingly  important  to  eliminate  the  ambi¬ 
guities  that  remained  in  both  the  rhetoric  and  execution  of  US  poli¬ 
cy.  In  the  middle  of  1946,  General  Clay,  then  the  Deputy  Military  Cev- 


24  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  Directive  1067  was  replaced  by  JCS 
Directive  1779  on  11  July  1947,  See  John  Gimbel,  the  immrican 
Occupation  of  Germeay;Follticsand  the  Military,  1945-1949  ( Steel ordF 
Stanford  university,  1^68),  pp.Sff. 

23  gee  James  F.  Byrnes,  Speaking  Frankly  (London:  William  Helmemaan, 
1947),  pp.l89ff. 

26  Molotov's  speech  wse  la  Forts  at  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
on  10  July  1946.  For  the  speech  and  Byraee'  assessment  of  it,  see 
ibid. .  pp.  179-61.  Also  Fontaine,  op.dt. .  pp.313ff. 


ernor  in  Germany,  ordered  a  halt  to  dismantling  in  the  US  zone  and 
ceased  the  shipment  of  industrial  equipment  to  the  Soviet  zone,  the 
latter  move  ostensibly  because  the  USSR  refused  to  account  for  its  own 
dismantling  in  its  reparations  claims. 27  He  justified  his  action  as  a 
means  to  force  a  decision  on  economic  unity  -  a  move  aimed  equally  at 
the  Soviet  Union  and  France  -  fearing  the  indefinite  requirements  of 
an  annual  $200  million  subsidy  to  the  US  zone. 28  The  broader  issue 
for  US  policy  was  that  the  failure  of  Four  Power  control  had  created  a 
competition  for  German  loyalty,  in  which  conflicts  over  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  German  economic  recovery  took  on  the  broadest  political  im¬ 
plications.  Ten  days  after  Byrnes'  Stuttgart  speech,  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary's  Policy  Committee  on  Germany  expressed  an  essential  element 
of  US  policy  that  dominated  not  only  the  Cold  War  but  the  future  pol¬ 
itics  of  East-West  ddtente  as  well: 29 

The  United  States  should  press  vigorously  and  persistently 
for  the  unification  of  Germany.  A  split  of  Germany  would 
gravely  endanger  both  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  Europe 
and  the  country  that  sponsored  it  would  incur  the  permanent 
enmity  of  the  entire  German  national  community.  If  ever 
there  should  be  such  a  split,  it  must  be  clear  to  the  whole 
world  that  it  was  In  spite  of  United  States  policy  and  not 
because  of  it. 


Byrnes  had  already  proposed  the  fusion  of  the  US  zone  with  other  oc¬ 
cupation  zones,  a  proposal  accepted  only  by  the  British.  While  primar¬ 
ily  designed  to  facilitate  solution  of  the  economic  problem,  this  also 
seemed  a  step  toward  German  unity.  Ultimately,  however,  it  led  (with 
French  agreement  in  1947)  to  the  fusion  of  the  three  Western  zoi  ^  and 
a  deeper  East-West  partition  of  Germany. 


22  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Decision  In  Germany  (London:  William  Helnemann. 
1950),  pp.lSOff. 

28  gee  Clay's  cable  to  the  War  Department  on  24  Hay  1946,  ibid. , 
pp. 73-78,  and  Gimbel,  op. clt , ,  pp. 56-60.  See  also  Clay's  comments  to 
Byrnes  in  November  1946  in  Packer,  op. clt. ,  p.146. 

29  Quoted  in  Backer,  op. clt. .  p. 117.  Emphasis  added. 
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In  bilateral  talks  after  the  unsuccessful  London  Four  Power  Con¬ 
ference  In  Deceaber  1947,  British  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin  and  US  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Marshall  reaffirmed  their  conviction  that  "we  aust  al¬ 
ways  aia  at  an  eventually  reunified  Geraany.  Then  any  German  irreden¬ 
tist  movement  for  unity  would  come  froa  the  west  and  not  from  the 
east.  "30  yet  that  was  a  problem  that  could  only  be  solved  in  the  long 
tera.  The  more  immediate  problea  was,  as  Clay  argued,  that  economic 
chaos  in  Geraany  was  “favourable  to  the  development  of  Communism  in 
Geraany  and  a  deterrent  to  its  deaocratisation. . .  We  were  now  engaged 
in  a  competitive  struggle,  not  with  arms  but  with  economic  resources, 
with  ideas  and  ideals. "31  Marshall  complained  in  May  1947,  "the  pa¬ 
tient  is  sinking  while  the  doctors  deliberate";^  one  month  later  he 
announced  the  Marshall  Plan,  reflecting  US  determination  to  take  steps 
of  its  own  to  circumvent  the  stalemate.  Marshall  aid  was  offered  to 
the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  as  well,  and  Four  Power  cooperation  re¬ 
mained  theoretically  possible.  Nevertheless,  the  implications  for  So¬ 
viet  control  in  Eastern  Europe  were  such  that  Soviet  acceptance  was 
neither  forthcoming  nor  expected. 33  Despite  the  shared  British  and 
American  hope  for  the  eventual  reunification  of  Germany,  Harold  Mac¬ 
millan  suggested  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  August  1947  that  the  de 

30  From  the  expurgated  record  of  those  talks  sent  to  Bldault,  in  US 
Department  of  State,  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  FRUS)7~i948,  Volume  itl  -  Western  Europe  (Washington; 
US  Government  Printing  Office,  1974),  pp. 1-i. 

31  Clay,  op.clt. .  pp. 77-78,  364-48.  The  original  text  is  emphasised 
with  Italics. 

32  Quoted  In  Glmbel,  op.clt. ,  p. 5. 

33  gee  Charles  1.  Bohlen,  The  Transformation  of  Amsrlcan  Foreign 
Policy  (New  York:  W.W.  Norton,  19^9),  pp.8?-^2.  For  Marshall *s  speech 
and  tha  subsequent  diplomatic  exchanges ,  see  RIIA,  Documents, 
1947-1946.  pp.  17-113. 
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facto  partition  of  Germany  be  recognised;3*  similarly,  Marshall  re¬ 
ported  after  the  London  Four  Power  Conference,  "We  cannot  look  forward 
to  a  unified  Germany  at  this  time.  We  must  do  the  best  we  can  in  the 
„  area  where  our  Influence  can  be  felt.'33  One  month  later,  Bevln  told 

*  the  House  of  Commons,  "We  are  thinking  now  of  Western  Europe  as  a 

unit."36 

I 


3*  Hansard ,  4  August  1947.  See  Macmillan,  op.cit. .  p. 123. 

35  Quoted  In  Glmbel,  op.cit. ,  p. 194. 

36  Speech  of  22  January  1948.  See  R1IA,  Documents  1947-1948, 

pp. 211-12. 
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CHAPTER  5 


Toward  a  Position  of  Strength: 

US  Policy  and  the  Consolidation  of  Western  Europe 


The  breakdown  of  a  Four  Power  approach  to  postwar  Germany  coinci- 
t  ded  with  an  American  definition  of  a  global  struggle  between  two 

powers  whose  mutual  antagonism  was  total.  Such  was  the  assumption  be¬ 
hind  the  Truman  Doctrine,  announced  in  April  1947,  articulated  two 
months  earlier  by  then  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  as  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  justify  the  policy  to  a  bipartisan  group  of  Congressional 
leaders: 1 

Only  two  great  powers  remain  in  the  world...  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  arrived  at  a  situation 
unparalleled  since  ancient  times...  Moreover,  the  two  great 
powers  were  divided  by  an  unbridgeable  ideological  chasm... 

And  it  was  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  aggressive  and 
expanding.  For  the  United  States  to  take  steps  to  strengthen 
countries  threatened  with  Communist  subversion  was  not  to 
pull  British  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire;  it  was  to  protect 
the  security  of  the  United  States  -  it  was  to  protect  free¬ 
dom  itself. 

Total  bipolarity  on  a  global  battlefield  was  the  premise  of  US  policy 
in  the  Cold  War.  To  define  the  conflict  in  universallstlc  terms  made 
the  American  commitment  to  that  struggle  more  justifiable,  not  only  in 
moralistic  terms,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  resources  that  were  requlr- 
ad.  The  struggle  did  not  yet  exist  in  a  predominantly  military  dlmen- 

< 

sion  but  in  an  economic  and  Ideological  one.  The  assua.pt  S^n  behind 

4 

Marshall  Aid  and  the  military  assistance  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  was 

4  that  the  United  States  would  provide  resources  for  self-help  and  self- 

defence. 


1  On  27  February  1947,  as  recounted  by  a  witness.  In  Joseph  M. 
Jones,  The  Fifteen  Weeks  (New  York:  Viking,  1955),  pp. 138-41. 
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These  policy  steps  reflected  the  prevailing  view  that  there  vktp 
no  discernible  possibilities  for  an  acceptable  settlement  of  the 
issues  dividing  the  US  and  USSR.  With  respect  to  Germany,  reunifica¬ 
tion  had  to  be  postponed  until  the  Soviet  Union  would,  as  Harriman  had 

te> 

earlier  put  it,  "play  the  international  game  in  accordance  with  our 
standards". ^  What  constituted  an  acceptable  basis  for  a  detente  he- 

t 

tween  East  and  West  depended  on  how  one  defined  the  problem.  If  the 
problem  was  the  division  of  Europe,  with  opposing  armies  of  occupation 
confronting  each  other,  then  the  situation  involved  the  surrender  of 
either  the  US  or  the  USSR  to  the  other's  designs  for  a  united  Europe, 
or  it  entailed  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  US  and  Soviet  forces  from  both 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  latter  would  only  be  acceptable  if 
there  developed  a  united  Europe,  with  a  German  centre  that  was  dismem¬ 
bered,  with  individual  German  states  integrated  in  a  larger  European 
system.  If,  however,  the  problem  was  the  division  of  Germany,  then 
unification  could  only  occur  on  the  basis  of  neutrality,  unless  either 
West  or  East  accepted  a  German  state  allied  with  the  other.  Yet  a 
neutral  Germany  not  tied  to  a  broader  international  framework  of  con¬ 
trol  was  unacceptable  to  Its  neighbours.  Whether  that  Germany  was  weak 
or  strong,  it  would  be  vulnerable  to  isolation  and  could  exploit  the 
East-West  conflict  with  a  new  Schauhelpolitlh.  To  the  United  States, 
neutrality,  even  for  s  state  like  Sweden,  "can  only  serve  to  invite 
aggression”. 3  For  Germany  it  was  unthinkable. 

* 

Within  this  zero-sum-game  framework.  Western  strategy  was  to 
"contain"  Soviet  expanslonlsa  throughout  the  world,  while  heplng  that  * 

2  tooted  in  Bruce  Kukllck,  American  Policy  and  the  Division  of 
Germany:  Tha  Claah  with  Russia  over  Reparations  (Ithaca.  New  York: 

Cornell  Uiilveraity,  1972),  p. 167. -  - 

3  See  Marshall's  advica  to  Truman  regarding  Sweden's  neutrality 
policy,  3  June  1949,  FRW8,  1948,  Vol.III.  p.134. 
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time  and  the  accumulation  of  Western  strength  would  induce  s.»vi«*( 
willingness  to  negotiate  on  terms  acceptable  to  the  West.  The  doctrine 
of  "containment”  received  its  first  public  exposition  in  Kennan's 

*  anonymous  article  In  Foreign  Affairs  t  published  in  July  1947.^  For 

» 

Kennan,  Soviet  policy  stemmed  from  "the  innate  antagonism  between 
i  capitalism  and  socialism"  which  precluded  "any  sincere  assumption  of  a 

community  of  alms  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  powers  which  are  re¬ 
garded  as  capitalist".  Any  apparent  Soviet  desire  to  cooperate  was 
only  an  expedient:  the  policy  of  antagonism  was  "basic  to  the  Internal 
nature  of  Soviet  power,  and  will  be  with  us...  until  the  Internal 
nature  of  Soviet  power  Is  changed”.  Kennan  proceeded  to  explain  thac 
Soviet  policy  respected  power,  sought  to  fill  the  voids  of  power,  art 
would  acquiesce  in  the  face  of  “unassailable  barriers  in  Its  path". 
Thus,  US  policy  had  to  be  "a  long-term,  patient  but  firm  and  vigilant 
containment  of  Russian  expansive  tendencies...  by  the  adroit  art 
vigilant  application  of  counter-force  at  a  series  of  constantly  shift  - 
Ing  geographical  and  political  points,  corresponding  to  the  shifts 
maneuvers  of  Soviet  policy...".  Nevertheless,  "the  future  of  Sovtet 
power  may  not  be  by  any  means  as  secure  as  Russian  capacity  for  self- 
delusion  would  make  It  appear  to  the  men  in  the  Kremlin".  The  Kremlin 

*  lacked  the  ability  to  sustain  its  empire,  given  its  social  and  econ- 

*  omlc  weakness  and  the  fragile  "crust”  of  Soviet  power  facing  an  ln- 

«  evitable  trauma  of  leadership  succession.  This  provided  the  US  with 

the  opportunity  "to  Increase  enormously  the  strain  under  which  Soviet 

% 

policy  must  operate,  to  force  upon  the  Kremlin  a  far  greater  degree  of 

*  See  "X",  "The  Sources  of  Soviet  Conduct",  Foreign  Affairs 
(Vol.25,  No. 4,  July  1947),  pp. $66-82.  For  Kennan's  retrospective 
discussion  of  this  controversial  article,  see  George  F.  Kennan, 
Memoirs  1925-1950  (Boston:  Little  Brown,  1967),  Chapter  15.  Quotations 
in  this  paragraph  are  all  from  the  "X-article". 


moderation  and  drcuaapaction.. .  and  in  this  nay  to  promote  tendencies 
which  oust  eventually  find  their  outlet  in  either  the  break-up  or  the 
gradual  Bellowing  of  Soviet  power". 

That  Soviet  power  would  expand  and  therefore  needed  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  by  Aaerlcan  power  was  generally  accepted.^  The  Adainistra- 
tion'a  aost  influential  critic,  Walter  Llppaann,  shared  this  preaiae 
but  disagreed  with  the  strategy  that  gennan  had  outlined. ^  Llppaann 
rejected  the  suggestion  that  the  US  would  have  to  maintain  a  defensive 
posture  against  Soviet  expansionisa:  such  a  prospect  was  baaed  on  an 
unproven  and  optlaistlc  assumption  of  Soviet  iaperaanence ;  it  kept  the 
initiative  with  Moscow;  It  deaandad  an  orchestration  of  national  re-r 
sources  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  Aaerlcan  politics ;  and  it  re¬ 
quired  constant  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  nations  along  the 
Soviet  periphery  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  subordinate  al¬ 
liances  subject  to  Aaerlcan  control.  America's  "natural"  allies  of  the 
Atlantic  Coaaunity  would  eventually  realise  that  the  policy  "will  col¬ 
lapse  by  frustration,  cannot  be  enforced  and  cannot  be  administered 
successfully,  and  that  it  oust  fail".  The  threat  of  eventual  war,  in 
which  Europe  would  be  the  battlefield,  would  Induce  "every  European 
nation...  to  extricate  itself  froa  the  Russian-  Aaaricaa  conflict". 
Thus,  for  Llppaann,  the  real  problea  was  the  division  of  Europe,  main¬ 
tained  by  the  presence  of  non-European  military  forces: 


3  The  exception  that  perhaps  proves  the  rule  is  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
Vice  President  under  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  Coaasrce  under  Truaan, 
who  was  asked  to  resign  after  his  controversial  Madison  Square  Garden 
speech  of  12  September  1946.  See  Lloyd  C.  Gardner,  ad.,  American 
Foreign  Policy,  Present  to  Past:  A  Narrative  with  Readings  and 
Pshaws  '(lew  York:  'Free ,  1 W  .  ppT3^r-Tn -  - 

*  Hitter  Llppaann,  The  Cold  War:  A  Study  in  US  Foreign  Policy  (New 
Torlt:  Harper,  19475.  Quotations  in  this  paragraph  are  from  this 
voleae. 
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...if  these  armies  withdraw,  there  will  be  a  very  different 
balance  of  power  in  the  world  than  there  is  today,  and  one 
which  cannot  easily  be  upset.  For  the  nations  of  Europe, 
separately  and  in  groups,  perhaps  even  in  unity,  will  then, 
and  then  only,  cease  to  be  the  stakes  and  the  pawns  of  the 
Russian-American  conflict. 

Lippmann  accepted  that  the  return  of  Soviet  and  American  troops  to 
their  homelands  required  a  treaty  on  Germany  and  Austria  that  no 
tonger  justified  the  maintenance  of  Soviet  troops  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Hence,  his  primary  opposition  to  the  Administration  centered  on  the 
"German  Problem":  such  a  treaty  would  have  to  deny  German  unity  In  the 
hope  that  European  unity  would  develop,  yet  US  policy  was  to  restore 
the  western  portions  of  Germany,  "encouraging  the  Germans  to  want 
something  -  namely,  national  unity  -  which  we  cannot  give  them  except 
by  going  to  war  with  Russia".  Moreover,  lippmann  warned  that  Russia 
was  in  a  position  to  satisfy  German  unity,  and  “the  precedents  of  his¬ 
tory  and  the  logic  of  the  situation  tell  us  that  when  she  is  strong 
enough  to  be  a  useful  ally  to  anyone,  she  will  become  the  ally  of 
Russia". 

In  a  sense,  the  answer  to  Llppmann'g  critique  was  to  pursue 
original  containment  strategy  more  Intensely,  with  the  view  not  only 
toward  Inducing  the  Soviet  leadership  to  yield  to  Western  strength  ><ut 
equally  toward  ensuring  that  West  Germany  was  not  tempted  to  seek  the 
fulfilment  of  its  national  goals  Independent  of  the  Western  alliance. 
Thus,  the  unification  of  Germany  was  contingent  upon  the  West's  abil¬ 
ity  to  mount  a  successful  negotiating  strategy.  Yet  within  that  stra¬ 
tegy,  there  was  nothing  that  was  negotiable.  If  a  West  German  state 
could  only  be  created  under  certain  controls,  clearly  a  unified  German 
state  needed  at  least  comparable  controls.  Therefore,  a  united  Germany 
was  only  acceptable  in  the  framework  of  a  united  Europe  -  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  surrendered  control  not  only  over  Bast  Germany  but  East¬ 
ern  Europe  as  well  -  or  in  the  framework  of  a  unified  Western  Europe  - 
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which  was  no  no  re  acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  dilemma  with 
respect  to  Germany  was  that  German  unity  required  a  successful  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  division  of  Europe,  although  there  were  those,  beginning 
with  Lippmann,  who  noted  that  a  settleaent  of  the  division  of  Europe 
need  not  include  the  unification  of  Germany  and ,  indeed ,  mbs  only  pos¬ 
sible  without  German  reunification. 

The  implementation  of  a  strategy  of  containment  occurred  in  the 
context  of  two  fundamental  policy  dtleamas  for  the  US.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  US  was  publicly  committed  to  qhe  unification  of  Germany,  yet 
was  compelled  to  take  policy  steps  that  consolidated  only  the  eastern 
zones.  On  a  broader  level,  the  US  had  committed  itself  to  a  tot^l 
global  confrontation,  yet  remained  unwilling  to  commit  its  resources 
to  an  interminable  support  for  its  allies.  An  intellectual  resolution 
of  these  dilemmas  was  found  in  the  notion  of  Western  European  unity,  a 
concept  advanced  by  Dulles  in  early  1947?  and  pursued  actively  by 
Bevin  throughout  1948.®  It  was  a  vague  concept,  involving  political 
consultation,  economic  coordination  and  cooperation  In  mutual  security 
efforts.  Kennan,  as  head  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff,  reinforced  the 
prevailing  view  in  the  State  Department,  that  "only  such  a  wiion  holds 
out  any  hope  of  restoring  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  without  per¬ 
mitting  Germany  to  become  again  the  dominant  power". 9  American  sup¬ 
port  for  a  Western  European  Union  already  had  a  foundation  in  Marshall 


'  In  a  speech  to  the  National  Publishers  Association,  17  January 
1947,  "Europe  Must  Federate  or  Perish”.  See  John  G label,  Thm  American 
Occupation  of  Germany:  Politics  and  the  Military ,  1945-1949  (Stanford:  a 

Stanford  University,  1968),  pp. 121—24.  ~ 

®  Sea,  for  example,  "Summary  of  a  Memorandum  Representing  Mr. 
Bevin's  Views  on  the  Formation  of  a  Western  Onion",  transmitted  to 
Marshall  on  13  January  1948,  WPS.  1948.  Vol. III.  PP.4-6. 

9  Sae  Hannan's  memorandum  to  Marshall,  20  January  1948,  ibid., 
pp.7-8. 
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Aid,  and  both  reflected  the  American  requirement  for  overt  European 
Initiatives  before  US  guarantees  could  be  considered  politically  ac¬ 
ceptable.^®  Nonetheless,  once  the  decision  had  been  made  to  focus  on 
the  strengthening  of  Western  Europe,  French  rather  than  Soviet  co¬ 
operation  was  the  vital  ingredient.  The  French  political  situation  was 
unstable,  and  the  fear  of  Germany  dominated  any  worries  about  the 
Soviet  Union.  What  was  required  before  French  cooperation  could  be  as¬ 
sured  was  a  British  and  ultimately  an  American  security  guarantee. 

The  British  had  taken  the  first  step  in  signing  the  1947  Anglo- 
French  Treaty  of  Dunkirk,  explicitly  directed  against  future  German 
aggression. 1 1  In  February  1948,  the  US,  UK,  France  and  the  Benelux 
countries  met  in  London  to  work  out  arrangements  for  the  fusion  of  the 
three  Western  occupation  zones.  Three  agreements  resulted:  creation  of 
the  International  Authority  on  the  Ruhr  ( IAR)  to  guarantee  a  French 
supply  of  coal  while  not  separating  the  Ruhr  or  Rhineland  from  Ger¬ 
many;  establishment  of  a  Military  Security  Board  (MSB)  to  monitor  Gt  r- 
man  demilitarisation;  and  provision  for  a  consituent  assembly  to  w 
a  constitution  for  a  German  federal  republic.^  These  agreements  were 
a  departure  from  the  original  Gaullist  "French  thesis”  of  a  Germanv 
reduced  to  a  dependency  relationship  with  a  dominant  France.  Yet  de¬ 
velopments  since  1945  had  placed  the  French  in  a  weak  position,  and 
Bldault  warned  the  French  National  Assembly  that  a  rejection  of  the 
London  Agreements  would  be  economically  disastrous. *3  What  made  the 

10  See,  for  example,  the  exchange  between  the  British  Ambassador 
Lord  Inverchapel  and  US  Under  Secretary  of  State  Lovett,  27  January  - 
7  February  1948,  FRUS,  1948,  Vol,  III,  pp. 14-23. 

11  See  RIIA,  Documents  1947-1948.  pp. 194-97. 

12  Ibid.,  pp. 564-74. 

See  F.  Roy  Willis,  France,  Germany  and  the  New  Europe.  1945-1967 
(London:  Oxford  University,  1^68),  p. 2a. 


restoration  of  a  strong  German  state  palatable  was  the  goal  of  “  i 
peaceful  Germany  (integrated]  in  a  united  Europe,  In  which  the  u-i 
mans,  feeling  secure  In  their  position,  will  be  able  to  give  up  all 
ideas  of  dominating  Europe**.  ^  Moreover,  during  the  March  recess  of 
the  London  Conference,  the  European  participants  had  signed  the  Brus- 
sels  Treaty,  establishing  the  Western  European  Union  (WEU)  with  an  as¬ 
surance  of  American  backing.15 

The  Brussels  Treaty  was  designed  as  a  prelude  to  an  American  com¬ 
mitment  to  European  security,  needed,  as  Bevin  advised  Marshall,  to 
allay  French  doubts  about  rebuilding  a  strong  western  Germany  and  to 
provide  a  secure  base  for  the  Integration  of  Western  Europe. The 
eventual  result  was  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  came  into  effect 
in  August  1949.17  Anglo-American  efforts  to  consolidate  West  Germany 
into  a  strengthened  Weatern  Europe  occurred  in  the  context  of  Soviet 
moves  to  consolidate  its  own  position  on  Its  periphery:  the  successful 
Prague  coup  and  the  Mutual  Assistance  Pact  with  Finland  in  early  1948 
and,  after  currency  reform  in  West  Germany,  the  beginning  of  the 
blockade  of  Western  land  access  to  Berlin  in  June.  While  Soviet  moves 
may  have  been  an  attempt  to  deter  Western  initiatives,  the  effect  urns 


1*  Hdanlt 1  a  speech  to  the  national  Assembly,  February  1948,  in 

EIIA,  Documents  1947-1948.  pp. 223-24. 

15  Ibid- ,  pp. 225-29.  With  US  pressure,  the  Brussels  Treaty  did  not 
•pmcify  the  Gorman  threat  like  the  Treaty  of  Dunkirk,  although  its 
preamble  retained  explicit  reference  to  Germany.  It  was  amended  after 
the  PEG  acceded  to  the  WED  in  1955. 

Bvea  la  late  1948,  Clay  complained  that  the  Preach  1»  practice 
continued  to  delay  Meet  gamma  mcememlc  recovery,  flee  Ldclus  D.  Clay, 
daasladem  in  Germany  (tondent  William  Heinamaaa,  1950),  pp.414-14.  For 
exsmflis  of  levin's  pressures  on  Harebell,  see  ADO.  1948.  Vol.III, 
pp.  32-35,  48-48,  99-80,  122-185,  159.  the  alma  Harry" &  frmmn,  "tolmms 
SlJBBtt  at  T**al  and  Hope.  1948-1953  On8m:  Adder  end  fkasi^T 


17  For  the  teat  of  the  treaty, 
A.  759-40. 
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to  add  greater  urgency  to  a  process  In  which  the  consolidation  of 
Western  strength  took  on  an  increasingly  military  flavour.  Two  dangers 
dominated  US  deliberations:  one  was  that  Stalin  would  underestimate  US 
will  and  would  seek  to  expand;  the  other  that  "the  free  world”  would 
be  intimidated  by  the  sheer  proximity  of  Soviet  power  in  the  absence 
of  tangible  US  support.*®  Of  particular  concern  was  the  threat  of 
"fifth  column”  subversion  on  the  Czech  model,  with  France  and  Italy 
potential  targets,  plus  the  fear  of  neutralism,  particularly  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia.  Bevln's  proposal  of  an  "Atlantic  Approaches  Pact"  was  the 
necessary  "bold  move"  to  restore  morale  and  confidence  in  Europe. *9 

Working  level  US-Britlsh-Canadian  security  consultations  between 
22  March  and  1  April  1948  produced  a  document  that  was  treated  as  a  US 
State  Department  position  paper. 20  It  concluded  that  the  US  should 
support  the  Brussels  Treaty  and  negotiate  a  Defence  Agreement  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Area.  With  respect  to  Germany,  the  paper  noted: 

6.  When  circumstances  permit,  Germany  (or  the  three  Western 
Zones),  Austria  (or  the  three  Western  Zones)  and  Spain 
should  be  Invited  to  adhere  to  the  Five-Power  Treaty  and  to 
the  Defense  Agreement  of  the  North  Atlantic  Area.  This  ob¬ 
jective,  which  should  not  be  publicly  disclosed,  could  be 
provided  for  by  a  suitable  accession  clause  in  the  Defense 
Agreement . 

By  the  time  Truman  approved  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  pos¬ 
ition  on  2  July,  the  reference  to  Germany,  Austria  and  Spain  was  some¬ 
what  milder,  noting  that  they  "logically  might  belong  in  the  Brussels 


*®  See  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs'  8 

March  1948  memorandum  to  Marshall,  in  FRUS,  1948,  Vol.HI,  pp. 40-42. 

19  Ibid.,  pp. 46-48. 

20  The  French  were  originally  not  included  because  they  were 
considered  a  "security  risk".  For  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  see 
Ibid . ,  pp. 59-61,  64-72.  For  the  paper  itself,  see  pp. 72-75.  Emphasis 
in  the  quoted  section  is  in  the  original. 
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Treaty  Group". 2*  In  subsequent  security  talks  among  the  WEU  members 
and  the  US  between  July  and  September,  the  scope  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  was  an  important  area  of  contention,  particularly  as  regards 
Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey,  French  North  Africa,  and  central  Europe;  the 
issue  of  German  membership  was  generally  avoided  through  the  euphemis¬ 
tic  device  of  whether  or  not  a  country  bordered  on  the  North  Atlantic 
area. 

A  key  issue  in  this  debate  related  to  the  nature  of  American  as¬ 
sistance.  An  early  American  concern  about  support  for  the  Brussels 
pact  was  that  emphasis  on  military  assistance  would  undermine  Congres¬ 
sional  support  for  economic  assistance.  To  meet  demands  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  security  guarantee,  the  US  focused  on  providing  a  political  com¬ 
mitment  that  would  not  require  a  long  term  physical  commitment.  Such 
was  the  Intent  of  Senator  Vandenberg,  whose  Senate  resolution  of  4 
June  1948  provided  the  necessary  domestic  political  basis  for  US  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  North  Atlantic  Pact.22  Likewise,  during  the  Senate 
ratification  debate.  Secretary  of  State  Ac he son  emphatically  denied 
that  the  US  was  "going  to  be  expected  to  send  substantial  numbers  of 
trops  over  there  as  a  more  or  less  permanent  contribution  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  those  countries'  capacity  to  resist”. 2^ 

The  corollary  of  this  requirement  for  an  association  based  on 
"effective  self  help  and  mutual  aid"  was  that  Western  Europe  should 
organise  itself  to  meet  its  own  security  requirements  in  the  long 

2*  FEUS,  1941,  Vol.  Ill,  p. 140.  NSC-9  went  through  several  drafts, 
in  which  refers aces  to  theaa  countries  was  alternatively  included  and 
excluded. 

22  For  the  text  of  the  Vandonburg  Resolution,  11  June  1948,  see 

ihtd. .  pp. 135-36. 

*3  Dean  Acheaon,  Present  at  the  Creation:  My  Tears  at  the  State 
Pepsrtmeat  (Loadom:  Kemish  Hamilton,  i#W,  pp.285-$5.  Nora  generally, 
see  Robert  R.  Osgood,  NdTOt  The  Entangling  Alliance  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago,  19i2),  pp.Slff. 
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term.  In  Hay  1948,  the  Brussels  Treaty  Military  Commission  assurol  t  Im  ■ 
US  that  they  would  pool  their  resources  ani  coordinate  their  et forts 
with  the  determination  "to  fight  as  far  east  In  Germany  as  possible... 
that  sufficient  time  for  American  military  power  to  intervene  deci¬ 
sively  can  be  assured". 24  while  the  American  guarantee  provided,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  French,  an  alternative  to  a  German  contribution  to 
European  defence, 25  American  thinking  already  provided  the  logical 
foundation  for  eventual  German  rearmament.  Furthermore,  It  reinforced 
US  advocacy  for  a  united  Western  Europe,  whose  economic  viability, 
political  cohesion  and  capacity  for  self-defence  would  provide  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  framework  for  renewed  West  German  strength  plus  a  defenc  ? 
against  Communist  subversion  and  expansion.  It  would  also  obviate  the 
need  for  an  indefinite  commitment  of  American  resources. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  atomic  age,  therefore,  a  global  defence  of 
free  world  interests  demanded  that  Western  Europe  contribute  substan¬ 
tially  to  its  own  regional  defence.  While  the  struggle  between  Eat 
and  West  was  not  seen  to  be  a  military  struggle,  military  power  wac 
necessary  component  of  Western  strength  because  of  the  psychological 
benefits  it  provided.  As  Harriman  advised  Marshall  and  Defense  Secre¬ 
tary  Janes  Forrestal  in  July  1948,  Europeans  assumed  that  the  US  wouxd 
fight  but  would  have  to  liberate  Europe  after  the  fact;  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  of  US  military  support  was  necessary. 26  The  US  remained  deter¬ 
mined  "to  keep  Germany  out  of  the  Soviet  orbit"  and  to  i  .u  rate  West 

24  FRUS,  1948,  Vol.III,  pp. 123-26. 

25  See  Foreign  Minister  Schuman's  comments  to  the  French  National 

Assembly  in  July  1949,  quoted  in  Alfred  Grosser,  Germany  in  Our  Time: 
A  Political  History  of  the  Postwar  Years  (London:  Pall  Mall,  1971), 
p.304.  * 

26  Harriman  was  then  US  Special  Representative  to  Europe  under  the 
1948  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  FRUS,  1948,  Vol.III.  pp. 183-84. 


Germany  into  Western  Europe.2?  The  problem  remained  to  allay  French 
fears  and  to  meet  a  persistent  French  demand  for  short  term  rearma¬ 
ment.2® 

This  approach  to  Western  Europe  was  consistent  with  Kennan's 
earlier  prescription  for  concentrating  on  the  creation  of  “ unassail¬ 
able  barriers'*  to  Soviet  expansionism.  Yet  Kennan  and  State  Department 
Counselor  Charles  Bohlen  dissented  from  the  increasing  emphasis  on 
**allltary  containment'*.  Kennan ' 8  views  on  the  negotiations  for  tbe 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  are  worth  citing  at  length  because  they  eluci¬ 
date  the  problem  of  consolidating  Western  strength  without  consolid¬ 
ating  the  division  of  Europe :2^ 

A  particularly  unfortunate  effect  of  going  beyond  the  North 
Atlantic  area  would  be  that  we  would  thereby  raise  for  every 
country  In  Europe  the  question:  to  belong  or  not  to  be¬ 
long...  If  individual  countries  rejected  membership  c;*  re 
refused  membership,  the  lusaians  could  make  politic*}  capi¬ 
tal  out  of  this  either  way.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of 
the  ERP  countries  are  permitted  to  join,  and  did  so,  this 
would  amount  to  a  final  militarisation  of  the  present  line 
through  Europe.  Such  a  development  would  be  particularly  un¬ 
fortunate,  for  it  would  create  a  situation  in  which  no  al¬ 
teration  or  obliteration  of  that  line  could  take  place  with¬ 
out  having  an  accentuated  military  significance.  This  would 
reduce  materially  the  chances  for  Austrian  end  German  set¬ 
tlements,  and  would  make  it  Impossible  for  any  of  the  satel- 
lite  countries  even  to  contemplate  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a  gradual  withdrawal  from  Russian  domination,  since  any  move 
in  that  direction  could  take  on  the  aspect  of  a  provocative 
military  move... 

Unquestionably  there  is  already  a  strong  tendency  in  this 
direction;  and  it  may  not  be  possible  to  prevent  a  progres¬ 
sive  congealment  of  the  present  line  of  division.  But  our 
presmnt  policy  is  still  directed...  toward  the  eventual 
peaceful  withdrawal  of  both  the  United  States  and  the  USSR 


22  Baa  Lovett's  long  outline  of  American  policy  to  fUrrlaan  of  3 
Decembar  1948,  FEUS,  1948.  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 300-10. 

29  8#a  particularly  the  minutes  of  the  alllad  security  discussion  on 

3  Sept amber  1948,  ibid, .  pp. 228-32. 

29  Baa  tbs  Foliey  Planning  Staff  mtmorsadua  to  Lovett  and  Marshall 
ef  24  November  1948,  ibid, .  pp. 283-89,  particularly  p.287.  Emphasis 
added. 
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from  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  accordingly  toward  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  growth  of  a  third  force  which  can  absorb  and 
take  over  the  territory  between  the  two. 

In  many  respects,  the  dilemma  remained  as  It  had  In  1945:  the  best 
solution  to  the  problem  of  European  security  was,  arguably,  the  unifi¬ 
cation  of  Europe,  free  from  the  military  confrontation  of  two  super¬ 
powers.  Within  that  unified  Europe  would  be  a  unified  Germany,  dis¬ 
armed  yet  a  viable  partner  In  the  European  system.  But  the  confront¬ 
ation  existed  a  priori;  only  a  detente  between  East  and  West  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  end  it.  Moreover,  Kennan  had  insisted  that  It  was  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  conflict  that  offered  no  possible  solution  until  Western  strength 
proved  "unassailable".  That  was  to  some  extent  borne  out  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  Western  response  to  the  Berlin  blockade.  The  Berlin  blockade 
was  significant  in  another  respect  in  that  West  Germany  -  and  West 
Berlin  under  Mayor  Ernst  Reuter  -  became,  in  the  eyes  of  Western  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  allies  in  a  common  cause  rather  than  a  defeated  and  oc¬ 
cupied  former  enemy.  With  the  unexpectedly  early  detonation  of 
Soviet  atomic  bomb  in  September  1949  and  the  successful  Chinese  Co  - 
munlst  revolution  a  month  later,  it  seemed  all  the  more  imperative 
consolidate  the  strength  of  the  Western  "camp".  The  subsequent  review 
of  American  policy  in  HSC-68  created  the  logical  foundations  -  ina>_ 
pendent  of  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  in  June  1950  -  for  an  increased 
emphasis  on  the  build-up  of  Western  military  power,  including  the  re¬ 
armament  of  the  new  German  Federal  Republic.  It  became  *  >  axiom  of 
American  policy  that  any  detente  -  through  ditch  German  reunification 
could  be  achieved  -  would  have  to  wait  for  the  attainment  of  a  new 


position  of  strength 
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Such  was  the  view  expressed  by  Acheson  in  an  nFt— quotixl  speech 
16  February  1950:^0 

The  only  way  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union...  is  to  create 
situations  of  strength...  When  we  have  reached  unity  and  de¬ 
termination  on  the  part  of  the  free  nations  -  when  we  have 

eliminated  all  the  weaknesses  that  we  can  -  we  will  be  able 

to  evolve  working  agreements  with  the  Russians. 

No  good  will  come  from  our  taking  the  initiative  in  calling 
for  conversations  at  this  point...  It  is  clear  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  do  not  want  to  settle  those  issues  as  long  as  they 
feel  there  is  any  possibility  they  can  exploit  them  for 
their  own  objectives  of  world  domination. 

With  the  Soviet  detonation  of  an  atomic  bomb,  the  primary  issue  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West  in  the  public  eye  was  no  longer  the  problem  of  a 

postwar  settlement  but  the  regulation  of  atomic  energy.  The  US  had 

proposed  the  Baruch  Plan  for  the  international  control  of  atomic  enr 
ergy  in  June  1946,  but  subsequent  discussions  in  the  UN  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (UNA EC)  gave  no  hope  for  agreement:  the  US,  with  a  manor- 
poly,  insisted  on  a  system  of  international  control  along  the  lines  of 
the  Acheson-Llllenthal  Report  of  April  1946  and  endorsed  by  the  UN 
General  Assembly,  but  the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  agree  to  any  form  of 
systematic  International  control  and  Inspection.  Disarmament  negotia¬ 
tions  foundered  on  this  stalemate  until  technological  advances  made 
possible  an  agreement  on  a  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1963v  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  at  this  point  in  the  discussion  because  the  issue  of  disarm¬ 
ament  became  Integral  to  the  issue  of  European  security  and  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  "German  Problem".  The  confluence  of  these  issues,  and 
the  prevailing  belief  that  one  could  not  be  solved  without  the  resor- 
lution  of  the  other,  defined  the  precondition  for  dltente  in  the 
1950s.  Acheson 's  speech  came  within  e  month  after  the  Soviet  delegates 

Department  of  State  Bulletin  (hereafter  DOSB).  20  March  1950* 
pp.  427-54.  for  a  discussion  compering  Ache  son's  end  hman'i  views, 
see  Coral  Bell,  Nkaetiatlem  from  Strength  (London:  Chet  to  and  Hindus, 
1962),  pp.28ff. 


walked  out  of  the  UNAEC.  It  anticipated  the  conclusions  of  a  major  re¬ 
view  of  American  foreign  policy  and  security  objectives  that  heg.iu 
with  Truman' 8  decision,  on  31  January,  to  proceed  with  the  development 
of  thermonuclear  weapons. 31 

The  assumption  of  NSC  68,  "United  States  Objectives  and  Programs 
for  National  Security"  was  that  "conflict  has...  become  endemic"  In 
the  international  system. 32  its  conclusions  with  respect  to  US  objec¬ 
tives  were  compatible  with  those  expressed  in  November  1948  in  NSC 
20/4,  but  the  threat  was  now  more  "limned late”  in  light  of  the  recent 
events  in  the  Cold  War.  Specifically,  the  report  projected  a  Soviet 
atomic  stockpile  of  200  bombs  by  1954,  with  the  assumption  that  at 
least  half  could  be  successfully  delivered  on  targets  in  the  US,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  "seriously  damage"  the  US.  More  pertinent  to  our  analysis 
are  the  views  expressed  in  the  report  regarding  the  policy  responses 
necessary  to  meet  US  objectives,  and  particularly  the  role  of  negotia¬ 
tions  in  US  Cold  War  policy  and  the  relationship  between  the  called 
for  increases  in  military  strength  and  the  prospects  for  a  ddten 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  stating  US  objectives,  Paul  Nltze,  Director  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  Policy  Planning  Staff  and  primary  drafter  of  the  report,  a*  - 
firmed  many  of  the  assumptions  of  Kennan's  containment  thesis :33 


Por  the  NSC  Special  Committee  report  on  the  development  of  the 
"super" ,  see  FRUS,  1950,  Vol.I  -  National  Security  Affair'- :  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  {Washington;  United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 
1$77) ,  pp.5l5-23.  For  Truman's  memorandum  of  31  January,  launching 
NSC-68,  see  pp. 141-42. 

32  Truman  received  a  draft  of  NSC-68  on  7  April  1950;  this  draft  was 
approved  with  minor  changes  on  30  September.  See  Ibid . ,  pp. 235-92  for 
the  report,  and  p.400  for  the  President's  acceptance  of  its 
conclusions  as  policy. 


33 


Ibid.,  p.252.  Emphasis  added 
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As  for  the  policy  of  'containment',  it  is  one  which  seeks  by 
all  means  short  of  war  to  (l)  block  further  expansion  of 
Soviet  power,  (2)  expose  the  falsities  of  Soviet  preten¬ 
sions,  (3)  induce  a  retraction  of  the  Kremlin's  control  and 
influence,  and (Z)  in  general,  so  foster  the  seeds  of  des¬ 
truction  within  the  Soviet  system  that  the  Kremlin  is 
brought  at  least  to  the  point  of  modifying  its  behavior  to 
conform  to  generally  accepted  international  standards. 

These  four  ends  represented,  in  effect,  minimum  and  maximum  objectives 

for  US  policy.  This  formulation  of  containment,  moreover,  went  beyond 

Kennan's  original  thesis  in  two  essential  respects:  one  was  that 

agreement  might  be  reached  with  the  Soviets  even  without  an  Internal 

transformation  of  the  regime;  the  other,  reflecting  ULppmann's  earlier 

critique  and  anticipating  the  Republican  Party's  campaign  rhetoric  of 

1952,  was  that  containment  as  a  defensive  policy  was  insufficient. 

Hence : ^ 

Beyond  thus  affirming  our  values,  our  policy  and  actions 
must  be  such  to  foster  a  fundamental  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet  system,  a  change  toward  which  the  frustration  of 
the  [Kremlin]  designs  is  the  first  and  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  step.  Clearly  It  will  not  only  be  less  costly  but 
more  effective  if  this  change  occurs  to  a  maximum  extent  as 
a  result  of  Internal  forces  in  Soviet  society... 

It  is  not  an  adequate  objective  merely  to  check  the  Kremlin 
design,  for  the  absence  of  order  among  nations  is  becoming 
less  and  less  tolerable.  This  fact  imposes  cm  us,  in  our  own 
interests,  the  responsibility  of  world  leadership. 

It  is  only  by  developing  the  moral  and  material  strength  of 
the  free  world  that  the  Soviet  regime  will  become  convinced 
of  the  falsity  of  its  assumptions  and  that  the  preconditions 
for  workable  agreements  can  be  created...  Short  of  this, 
however,  it  might  be  possible  to  create  a  situation  which 
will  Induce  the  Soviet  Union  to  accommodate  Itself,  with  or 
without  the  conscious  abandonment  of  its  design,  to  coexist¬ 
ence  in  tolerable  terms  with  the  non-Soviet  world. 

What  was  required,  in  any  case,  was  "superior  overall  power  in  our¬ 
selves  or  in  dependable  combinations  with  other  like-minded  nations": 


3*  FRUS,  1950,  Vol.  I,  pp. 241-42.  Emphasis  added. 
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specifically,  Nitze  meant  "superior  aggregate  military  strength", 
without  which  containment  “is  no  more  than  a  policy  of  bluff". 3^ 

The  problem,  Nitze  emphasised,  was  that  Western  power  was  not 
only  not  superior,  it  was  in  relative  decline  vis-A-vls  Soviet  power. 
Here  Kennan  had  again  dissented,  having  noted  to  Acheson  in  February 
that  there  was  "little  justification  for  the  view  that  the  Cold  War 
had  suddenly  turned  to  US  disadvantage". 36  Nitze  and  Kennan  also  dis¬ 
agreed  on  the  necessary  policy  response,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  role  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  increasing  emphasis  on  military 
power.  In  early  1950,  US  defence  policy  was  based  almost  by  default  on 
a  primary  reliance  on  the  atomic  bomb,  described  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  JCS,  General  Omar  Bradley,  as  “our  principal  initial  weapon  in  any 
war”. -*7  Kennan' s  lengthy  memorandum  of  20  January  argued  that  the  US 
should  relax  its  conditions  for  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
international  control  of  atomic  energy,  even  if  that  meant  an  iraper 
feet  system  of  control  and  verification;  he  dismissed  the  notions  th 
the  US  should  place  primary  reliance  on  the  atomic  bomb  as  an  es 
tial  part  of  the  military  arsenal  or  that  the  US  should  link  atomic 
disarmament  with  conventional  disarmament. 38  Nitze  agreed  that  the 
existing  war  policy  "may  Impede  the  establishment  of  those  conditions 
under  which  a  more  general  relaxation  of  tensions  between  the  USSR  and 
ourselves  might  be  possible",  and  likewise  preferred  <?  "war  policy  re- 

35  FRUS,  1950,  Vol.  I,  p. 253. 

3<*  See  Kennan' s  draft  memorandum  to  Acheson,  circulated  to  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff,  17  February  1950,  ibid. .  pp. 160-67. 

37  Aa  quoted  by  Nitze,  ibid.,  p. 16. 


38 


See  ibid. ,  pp. 22-24  and  Kennan,  Memoirs  1925-1950,  pp. 471-76 


strlcted  to  retaliation  against  prior  use  by  an  enemy**. 39  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  did  not,  to  Nltze,  follow  that  one  could  then  negotiate  an 
imperfect  control  arrangement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  that  basis:  an 
inadequate  inspection  scheme  would  be  unstable;  it  would  not  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  allies;  and  it  was  “not  practicable...  except  in  a 
broader  program  for  the  relaxation  of  tensions  between  East  and  West" 
in  which  progress  was  also  necessary  on  disarmament  of  conventional 
weapons  or  on  a  peace  settlement  on  Germany  and  Japan. 

The  resolution  of  this  debate  tn  Nitre's  favour  was  evident  in 
the  draft  of  NSC  68.  The  report  recognised  the  “present  risk  of  having 
no  better  choice  than  to  capitulate  or  precipitate  a  global  war  at  any 
of  a  number  of  pressure  points“.  Moreover,  US  atomic  capability  was 
not  viewed  as  an  effective  instrument  of  war  fighting  since  it  could 
not  prevent  a  Soviet  occupation  of  Western  Europe  or  inflict  suffi¬ 
cient  damage  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  cause  the  Kremlin  to  sue  for 
peace.  Thus,  it  concluded  both  that  the  US  atomic  capability  needed  to 
be  increased  and  that  the  US  should  reduce  its  dependency  on  it.40 
Moreover ;4^ 

At  least  a  major  change  in  the  relative  power  position  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  take 
place  before  an  effective  system  of  international  control 
could  be  negotiated...  The  Soviet  Union  would  have  had  to 
have  moved  a  substantial  distance  down  the  path  of  accom¬ 
modation  and  compromise  before  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
conceivable. 

The  central  recommendation  of  NSC  68  was  to  effect  this  “major  change 
in  the  relative  power  position”. 

39  gee  Nitse'e  criticism  of  Kennan's  draft  paper,  to  Acheson,  17 
January  1950,  In  FEUS,  1950,  Vol.l,  pp. 13-17. 

40  Ibid. .  pp. 266-68. 


Against  these  assumptions,  what  then  was  the  role  of  negotia¬ 
tions?  There  was,  after  all,  considerable  public  pressure  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  for  an  attempt  to  find  a  settlement  to  the 
disputes  of  the  Cold  War  and  particularly  to  regulate  the  control  of 
atomic  weapons.  To  meet  that  public  demand,  to  gain  support  for  the 
long  term  build  up  of  Western  strength,  and  to  minimise  the  immediate 
risks  of  war,  it  was  necessary,  as  Acheson  publicly  reiterated,  for 
the  US  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  take  the  initiative  in  negotia¬ 
tions.  In  a  speech  at  Berkeley  in  mid-March,  Acheson  had  listed  seven 
areas  where  the  Soviet  Union  could  "modify  its  behavior  In  such  a  way 
as  to  permit  co-existence  in  reasonable  security",  including  agreement 
on  peace  treaties  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  withdrawal  from  "satel¬ 
lite  areas",  armament  control,  and  cooperation  in  the  UN. 42  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  negotiations  were  not  seen  as  a  process  for  effecting  compro¬ 
mise,  because  US  positions  were  stated  in  terms  of  US  vital  securitv 
interests.  As  NSC  68  noted :43 

In  short,  our  [negotiation]  objectives  are  to  record,  where 
desirable,  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
facilitate  that  process  by  making  negotiations,  if  possible, 
always  more  expedient  than  resort  to  force. 

In  fact,  because  of  the  disadvantageous  US  position,  "For  some  ~e 

after  a  decision  to  build  up  strength,  any  offer  of,  or  attempt  at, 

negotiation  of  a  general  settlement  along  the  lines  of  the  Berkeley 

speech...  could  only  be  a  tactic. ”44 

The  US  position  on  negotiations  als r>  demanded  that  individual 

disputes  could  not  be  handled  separately.  Reflecting  the  primacy  oi 

42  Acheson' s  speech  to  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  16 
March  1950,  POSB,  27  March  1950,  pp.473-78. 

43  FRUS.  1950,  Vol.I,  p. 274.  Emphasis  added. 

44  Ibid. ,  p.273.  Emphasis  added. 


the  atonic  energy  issue,  NSC  68  reaffirmed  that,  at  a  minimum,  an v 

negotiations  should  provide  for  effective  control  of  all  armaments  by 

the  UN  or  a  successor  organisation.  Soviet  refusal  on  thiR  point  would 

thus  put  the  onus  of  failure  on  to  them.  Yet  the  US  reliance  on  atomic 

weapons  also  required  caution  on  this  point 

Fo*  the  time  being  the  US  and  other  free  countries  would 
have  to  insist  on  concurrent  agreement  on  the  control  of 
non-atomic  force  and  weapons  and  perhaps  on  other  elements 
of  a  general  settlement,  notably  peace  treaties  with 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Japan,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
Influence  from  the  satellites.  If,  contrary  to  our  expecta¬ 
tions,  the  Soviet  Union  should  accept  agreements  promising 
effective  control  of  atomic  energy  and  conventional  arma¬ 
ments,  without  any  other  changes  in  Soviet  policies,  we 
would  have  to  consider  very  carefully  whether  we  could  ac¬ 
cept  such  agreements.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  problem  will 
arise. 

In  sum,  negotiations,  while  being  a  positive  element  of  public  diplo¬ 
macy,  could  also  be  dangerous:  a  detente  could  Induce  a  false  sense  of 
security  and  undermine  the  necessary  programme  of  consolidating 
Western  strength 

Unless  a  decision  had  been  made  and  action  undertaken  to 
build  up  the  strength,  in  the  broadest  sense,  of  the  US  and 
the  free  world,  an  attempt  to  negotiate  a  general  settlement 
on  terms  acceptable  to  us  would  be  ineffective  and  probably 
long  drawn  out,  and  might  thereby  seriously  delay  the  neces¬ 
sary  measures  to  build  up  our  strength.  The  only  conceivable 
basis  for  a  general  settlement  would  be  spheres  of  Influence 
and  no  Influence...  The  idea  that  Germany  or  Japan...  can 
exist  as  islands  of  neutrality  in  a  divided  world  is  un¬ 
real  . . . 

In  the  short  term,  it  was  "desirable"  for  the  US  to  conclude  agree¬ 
ments  with  Japan,  the  FRG  and  Austria  without  the  USSR,  "to  enlist  the 
energies  and  resources  of  these  countries  in  support  of  the  free 


45  FRDS,  1950,  Vol.  I.  p. 275.  Emphasis  added. 

*6  Ibid. ,  p.279.  Compare  the  memorandum  by  Charles  W.  Yost,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  East  European  Affairs  of  15  February  on  Sasic 
Negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  which  this  same  conclusion  is 
reached,  pp. 133-59.  Yost's  memorandum  provided  the  background  for 
Ac he son's  Berkeley  speech  a  month  later. 
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world”. 47  In  this  respect,  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  were 

useful  in  that  they  demonstrated  to  these  potential  allies  that  the 
USSR  was  not  prepared  to  accept  peace  treaties  with  adequate  safe- 

*  guards  for  security  and  guarantees  of  free  elections  and  democratic 

« 

processes. 

The  view  that  negotiations  were  potentially  dangerous  but  a 
necessary  part  of  public  diplomacy,  if  used  to  restate  the  categorical 
Western  position,  found  ample  opportunity  for  expression  throughout 
the  19508.  In  essence,  US  policy  changed  little  but  continued  to 

struggle  with  the  problems  of  feeling  insufficiently  strong  to  negoti¬ 
ate  what  it  wanted.  In  the  absence  of  such  strength,  sufficient  to 

compel  a  settlement  on  its  own  terms,  the  status  quo  of  a  divided 

Germany  and  Europe  was  a  satisfactory  interim  solution  to  the  problems 
left  from  1945.  In  reality,  US  policy  remained  focused  on  the  defen¬ 
sive  aspects  of  containment,  namely  to  block  Soviet  advances,  both 
militarily  and  politically.  As  such,  it  struggled  with  the  dilemma  a  - 
ready  noted  by  Lippmann:  to  create  the  necessary  "unassailable  V 
rlers"  entailed  an  excessive  commitment  of  American  resources.  This 
was  not  simply  an  issue  of  fiscal  conservatism  and  neo-lsolatlonlsm, 
although  that  continued  to  find  sufficient  political  expression  well 
«  into  the  1950s  in  the  wing  of  the  Republican  Party  led  by  Senator 

Robert  A.  Taft.  It  was  also  a  question  of  prioriti.s,  suggested  even 
a  within  NSC  68  itself:48 

The  problem  is  to  create  such  political  and  economic  condi- 
^  tions  in  the  free  world,  backed  by  force  sufficient  to  in¬ 

hibit  Soviet  attack,  that  the  Kremlin  will  accommodate  it¬ 
self  to  these  conditions,  gradually  withdraw  and  eventually 
change  Its  policies  drastically. 


47  FRUS.  1950,  Vol,  I,  p.275. 

48  Ibid.,  p.272.  Emphasis  added 


The  report  recognised  that  the  necessary  build-up  of  strength  mbs  "a 
necessary  though  not  a  sufficient  condition-  for  the  achievement  of  OS 
policy  objectives.^  Critics  were  quick  to  emphasise  however  that  the 
threat  described  by  NSC  68  was  f undamen tally  Ideological  and  politi¬ 
cal,  yet  the  prescription  was  for  the  expansion  of  Western  naterlal 
strength.  As  the  most  penetrating  internal  crltlcisa  of  the  draft 
pointed  out,  It  was  "exerting  decisive  influences  in  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion  in  s owe  places,  such  as  West  Germany";  placing  too  great  a  re¬ 
liance  on  military  force;  creating  an  open  ended  demand  on  economic 
resources;  and  curtailing  domestic  programmes  and  recovery  efforts.50 
As  such,  it  threatened  to  lead  to  defeat  in  the  Cold  War  rather  than 
to  its  successful  resolution.  While  this  reflected  a  central  issue  in 
American  policy  in  the  Cold  War  throughout  the  1950s,  it  was  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  on  25  June  1950. 

The  shock  of  the  North  Korean  attack  created  the  impetus  for  what 
had  already  been  anticipated  in  earlier  US  and  British  thinking  on  the 
formation  of  NATO,  had  been  categorically  ruled  out  by  France  in  rati¬ 
fying  the  NATO  treaty,  and  had  been  hypothetically  rejected  by  the 
German  Federal  Chancellor,  Konrad  Adenauer,  the  year  before:51  the 
rearmament  of  Germany.  Although  both  Field  Marshal  Lord  Montgomery  and 
General  Clay  had  publicly  urged  it  in  the  autumn  of  1949,  Acheson  as- 


49  FRUS,  1950,  Vol.  I,  p. 284. 

50  See  the  critique  by  William  F.  Schaub,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  on  8  May  1950.  Ibid. ,  pp. 298-306. 

51  See  Adenauer's  interviews  with  L'Est  Rggublicaio,  11  November 
1949,  and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  3  December  1949.  More  generally, 
James  L.  Richardson,  Germany  and  "the  Atlantic  Alliance  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  University,  1^66),  Chapter  1,  and  Gerhard  Wet tig, 
Bntmilitarlslerung  undWladarbewaffnung  in  Deutschland,  1945-1953 
(Munich:  Oldenbourg,  1967),  pp. 281ff.  Note  that  what  Adenauer  rejected 
was  the  notion  of  a  purely  national  army  or  German  troops  fighting 
under  a  foreign  flag:  he  did  not  reject  German  participation  in  a 
European  armed  force. 
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sored  a  Congressional  committee  twenty  days  before  the  outbreak  of  tlu* 
Korean  War,  "We  are  proceeding  from  that  basis...  that  Germany  is  to 
be  demi  litarized.  "52  Two  months  later,  however,  he  told  a  similar 
committee: 55 

A  progress  for  Western  Europe  which  does  not  Include  the 
productive  resources  of  all  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe...  Western  Germany  as  well  as  Prance,  and...  the 
military  manpower  of  all  of  Western  Europe...  Western 
Germany  as  well  as  France,  will  not  be  effective  in  the  long 
range  political  sense. 

It  was  not,  however,  a  sudden  reversal  in  American  thinking  about 
Germany,  since  the  logic  of  rearmament  had  preceded  its  catalyst. 
Neither  did  the  US  anticipate  a  direct  invasion  of  Western  Europe  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  unlikely  event  that  the  Soviet  Union  sought  general 
war.  54  What  was  feared  most  was  a  loss  of  confidence  in  Western 
Europe,  leading  to  the  growth  of  neutralism,  the  break-up  of  NATO,  and 
the  "defection"  of  Germany.55  The  Defense  Department  pointed  out  that 
the  US  position  in  Korea  was  unique  because  it  was  the  only  area  out 
side  of  Western  Europe  in  which  the  US  had  forces  with  which  to  r 
spond:  there  was  no  way  to  defend  other  peripheral  areas,  and  furt  . 
commitments  which  might  lead  to  a  long  terra  war  of  attrition  should  be 
avoided.5**  On  17  August,  Adenauer  requested  authority  from  the  tl  ~ 


Testimony  of  5  June  1950,  before  the  House  Goramittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  McGeorge  Bundy,  The  Pattern  of  Responsibility  (Boston: 
Houghton-Miff lin,  1952),  p.116. 

55  Testimony  of  30  August  1950,  before  the  Senate  Co>  -  tttee  on 

Appropriations,  in  Bundy,  op.cit. ,  pp. 116-18. 

5*  This  was  the  general  consensus,  reflecting  Kennan's  influence. 
See  the  papers  relating  to  the  drafting  of  NSC  73,  25  August  1950, 
FRUS,  1950,  Vol.I,  pp. 324-38  and  375-89. 

55  See  Bohlen's  assessment  of  13  July  and  Kennan's  of  8  August  1950, 
ibid.,  pp. 342-44  and  361-67. 

5<*  See  the  Joint  Memorandum  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  1  August  1950,  ibid., 
pp. 353-57. 
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Allied  High  Commies loners  Co  establish  a  federal  police  force,  citing 
the  threat  of  a  Soviet  and  East  German  attempt  to  "liberate"  West 
Germany. Despite  the  fact  that  the  US  did  not  view  such  a  threat  as 
imminent,  the  request  nevertheless  provided  a  convenient  and  not  un¬ 
expected  opportunity  for  action  in  the  hope  of  consolidating  the  West¬ 
ern  position,  solidifying  the  commitment  of  the  FRG  to  the  West,  and 
providing  a  long  term  solution  to  the  resource  deficiency  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Western  Europe. 

At  the  September  NATO  Ministerial,  Acheson  proposed  a  package  to 
the  allies  designed  to  induce  the  acceptance  of  German  rearmament:  the 
US  would  provide  an  American  Supreme  Allied  Commander  to  an  integrated 
NATO  military  structure  and  would  increase  both  financial  aid  and  the 
number  of  US  troops  in  Europe,  the  allies  approved  the  mobilisation 
of  ten  German  divisions  under  NATO  command. France  was  ultimately 
the  only  ally  that  refused  to  countenance  German  rearmament,  although 
European  publics  were  generally  alarmed  at  the  prospect.  The  counter¬ 
proposal  of  the  Pleven  Plan  provided  for  the  establishment  of  small 
German  "combat  teams"  to  be  Integrated  into  a  European  army,  subordin¬ 
ate  to  a  European  Minister  of  Defence.  Since  it  also  envisaged  a 
supranational  Council  of  Ministers,  a  European  Parliament  and  a  common 
European  defence  budget,  the  French  plan  was,  in  effect,  a  postpone¬ 
ment  of  German  rearmament  until  the  political  integration  of  Western 
Europe  was  achieved.  Subsequent  negotiations  for  the  creation  of  a 
European  Defence  Community  (EDC)  continued  until  signature  of  a  treaty 

See  Konrad  Adenauer,  Memoirs ,  1945-1953  (London:  Weldenfeld  and 
Nicholson,  1966),  pp. 275-78. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  events  leading  to  German  rearmament, 
see  Robert  McGeehan,  The  German  Reermement  Question:  American 
Diplomacy  and  European  Defense  after  World  War  II  (Prbana:  University 
of  Illinois,  I5TDT 
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In  May  1952,  only  to  falter  later  on  the  failure  of  the  French  to 
ratify  it.  The  ultimate  result  was  provision  for  twelve  German  divi¬ 
sions  under  NATO  command,  with  the  FRG  a  fully  sovereign  member  of 
both  the  WEU  and  NATO. 

The  rearmament  of  West  Germany  was  the  culmination  of  a  process 
of  consolidating  Western  strength  in  the  Cold  War,  in  which  the  cri¬ 
teria  of  Western  strength  were  increasingly  expressed  in  military 
terms,  necessitating,  in  turn,  the  visible  commitment  of  regional  re¬ 
sources  in  a  global  conflict.  It  was  the  logical  extension  -  reached 
reluctantly  -  of  earlier  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  CoLd  War 
and  the  prerequisites  for  its  successful  resolution,  in  which  the 
Korean  conflict  played  an  accelerating  role.  It  is  significant  that 
Korea  represented  most  of  all  a  political  threat  rather  than  a  direct 
military  one.  Three  weeks  after  the  entry  of  the  PRC  into  the  con¬ 
flict,  the  US  ambassador  to  Moscow  provided  this  assessment  to  Truman 
to  which  Truman  agreed 

I  felt  that  the  Soviets  were  gaining  so  much  by  bleeding  the 
United  States  in  particular,  and  the  Western  world  in  gen¬ 
eral,  through  the  war  in  Korea,  that  it  would  not  be  to 
their  immediate  advantage  to  move  against  us. 

US  pressures  for  rearmament  stemmed  not  so  much  from  the  need  to 
fend  against  an  immediate  military  threat  to  Western  Europe,  but  from 
the  need  for  a  symbol  of  Western  will,  both  to  enhance  Western  confi¬ 
dence  and  to  justify  the  investment  of  US  resources  alr<_  !v  called  for 
in  NSC  68. 


Memorandum  of  Conversation,  Ambassador  Alan  G.  Kirk  with  the 
President,  19  December  1950,  in  FRUS,  1950,  Vol.I,  pp. 481-84. 


One  result,  Implied  even  In  policy  steps  of  the  late  1940s,  was 
to  Internalise  the  "German  Problem"  .is  a  problem  ot  l  lie  Western  al¬ 
liance.  Acheson's  recollections  are  pertinent  here:^ 

As  our  analysis  of  the  German  problem  deepened,  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  objective  changed.  At  first  we  had 
discussed  the  relative  merits  of  placing  primary  importance 
either  on  the  reunification  of  all  Germany  or  on  the 
strengthening  of  West  Germany.  However,  we  soon  came  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  chief  concern  should  be  the  future  of  Europe, 

_ and  that  the  reunification  of  Germany  should  not  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  end  In  itself...  If  reunification  ranked  first 
in  importance,  the  price  which  .might  probably  be  paid  for 
Soviet  cooperation  could  be  very  high  indeed.  If,  however, 
one  attached  first  importance  to  the  future  of  Europe  and  if 
the  Soviet  price  for  the  reunification  of  Germany  imperiled 
or  destroyed  prospects  for  the  future  of  Europe,  then  that 
price  should  not  be  paid... 

Given  this  definition  of  the  problem,  rearmament  followed:**! 

The  probability  was  that  we  would  lose  Germany  politically 
and  militarily,  without  hope  of  getting  It  back  if  we  did 
not  find  means  for  Chat  country  to  fight  in  event  of  an 
emergency...  If  there  was  to  be  any  defense  at  all,  it  had 
to  be  based  on  a  forward  strategy.  Germany's  role  must  not 
be  secondary  but  primary  -  not  only  through  military  form¬ 
ations,  but  through  emotional  and  political  Involvement... 

The  real  question  was  not  whether  Germany  should  be  brought 
into  a  general  European  defense  system,  but  whether  this 
could  be  done  without  disrupting  everything  else  we  were 
doing  and  giving  Germany  the  key  position  in  the  balancing 
of  power  In  Europe. 

US  policy  was  thus  directed  toward  the  firm  placement  of  a  rearmed 
Federal  Republic  into  the  Western  alliance  system.  No  possible  set¬ 
tlement  of  European  security  issues  in  the  Cold  War  could  be  consider¬ 
ed  until  this  vital  component  of  Western  strength  had  been  secured. 


Ibid. ,  pp. 436-37.  Emphasis  added. 
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CHAPTER  6 


The  West  German  Response:  Die  Politlk  der  Starke 

A  key  element  in  this  process  of  Integrating  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  into  the  alliance  was  the  compatability  of  views  between 
the  leaders  in  Bonn  and  Washington.  Much  significance  has  been  placed 
on  the  fact  that  the  West  Germans  had  little  choice  in  the  issues  that 
confronted  them.  Technically  this  Is  true.  The  division  of  Germany  was 
imposed,  even  if  the  allies  had  not  originally  intended  it.  Despite 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Republic  in  September  1949,  the  FRG 
remained  an  occupied  state  until  1955.  Undoubtedly,  the  occupying  pow¬ 
ers  would  not  have  permitted  the  creation  of  a  sovereign  West  German 
state  with  Its  accompanying  economic  strength  and  certainly  Its  mili¬ 
tary  prowess  unless  that  state  were  firmly  embedded  In  a  framework  of 
exclusive  association  with  the  West,  just  as  the  USSR  would  never  re¬ 
linquish  control  over  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (GDR)  which  ^ 
established  in  October  1949  and  subsequently  rearmed.  However  'V 
crated"  a  state  system  might  be  by  external  political  forces, ^  there 
remain  domestic  political  forces  that  must  be  considered,  even  in  the 
absence  of  a  fully  sovereign  state  instrument  in  which  those  Internal 

a 

forces  can  find  legitimate  expression. 

In  the  case  of  West  Germany,  it  is  not  enougi  to  say,  in  retro¬ 
spect,  that  Its  political  elite  had  no  choice.  Because  o'  the  Impact 
that  German  rearmament  had  on  the  alliance,  it  was  highly  significant 
that  the  issue  be  treated  as  one  of  responding  to  a  West  German  re- 

1  Reference  to  a  "penetrated"  political  system  is  from  a  concept  of 
James  H.  Rosenau's,  In  which  external  actors  determine  the  Internal 
political  decisions  of  a  state.  For  its  application  to  the  case  of  the 
FRG,  see  Wolfram  F.  Hanrleder,  West  German  Foreign  Policy,  1949-1963: 
International  Pressure  and  Domestic  Response  (Stanford:  Stanford 
University,  1967),  especially  pp. 228ff. 


quest  for  means  of  providing  self-defence.  Aches on  recognised  this  ' 1 

his  report  to  Truman  after  the  September  1950  NATO  Conference:^ 

1  think  we  showed  that  It  was  quite  possible  to  deal  with 
the  German  Government  on  this  issue,  not  as  supplicants,  but 
merely  as  agreeing  to  proposals  already  made  by  Adenauer  to 
contribute  units  of  European  forces,  and  to  force  him  to 
accept  conditions  to  our  acceptance  of  his  proposal. 

In  vain  or  not,  the  contenders  for  political  power  in  the  new  Federal 
Republic  did  anticipate  distinct  foreign  policy  options.  Adenauer  dom¬ 
inated  that  contest  and  viewed  the  Federal  Republic's  foreign  policy 
in  terms  of  its  integration  with  the  West.  He  later  wrote: 3 

There  are  three  courses  that  Germany  can  take...  One  is  that 
we  join  Soviet  Russia.  The  second  is  that  we  join  the  West. 

And  the  third  Is  that  we  join  neither,  but  stand  on  our 
pride  and  depend  upon  our  resources.  Soviet  Russia  would 
like  to  see  us  take  the  last  stand.  I  deliberately  refrain 
from  using  the  word  neutralisation,  for  that  Is  no  neutral¬ 
isation.  A  neutral  country  is  one  which  has  the  power  of  de¬ 
fending  its  neutrality  against  all  comers.  A  country  that 
survives  only  by  the  tolerance  of  others  is  not  a  neu¬ 
tral...  We  want  the  Integration  of  Europe,  and  we  want  to  be 
allied  with  the  West.  For  us  there  can  be  no  doubt  or  scrup¬ 
les  about  that. 

it  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  Adenauer  and  the  West  chose  each 
other.  It  is  clear  that  without  this  consensus,  rearmament  would  not 
have  been  a  cement  to  the  evolving  alliance  between  the  US  and  the 
FRG,  but  could  have  been  a  source  of  alliance  disintegration.  Instead, 
the  US  and  the  FRG  continued  to  reinforce  and  justify  each  other's 
policy  preferences. 

The  internal  German  debate  was  not  about  whether  West  Germany 
should  be  associated  with  the  West,  but  about  the  nature  of  that  as- 


1  Truman,  Volume  II.  Years  of  Trial  and  Hope ,  1956-1953  (London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1956),  pp. 255-256.  See  also  Coral  Bell, 
Negotiation  from  Strength  (London:  Chatto  and  Wlndua,  1962),  pp.48-54. 

3  Konrad  Adenauer,  World  Indivisible  (Haw  York:  Harper  and  Row, 
1955),  pp. 54-55,  as  cited  in  Walter  T.  Hahn,  Between  Weatpolitlk  and 
Oatpolitik:  Changing  West  German  Security  Viewa  (London:  SAGE  Foreign 
FoTicy-Ser"iea”no71 ,19^),  pj. - - 
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soclation:  specifically,  how  did  such  an  association  relate  to  the 
fulfilment  of  German  national  interests?  Those  interests  were  reflec¬ 
ted  in  three  policy  goals:  German  reunification;  the  security  of  both 
a  unified  German  state  and  the  provisional  Federal  Republic;  and  the 
restoration  of  the  German  state  to  a  position  of  equality  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  In  the  late  1940s,  the  choices  were  not  as  clear  as 
Adenauer  later  described  them  in  1955.  When  the  London  Conference 
called  for  a  West  German  constitution  in  1948,  the  German  delegates 
resisted  any  suggestion  of  a  new  German  state.  Instead,  they  framed  a 
Grundgesetz,  or  "Basic  Law",  defining  a  provisional  political  entity 
which  alone  had  the  right  to  represent  the  interests  of  all  Germans 
(Allelnvertretungsrecht)  until  such  time  as  reunification  was 
possible.  Reunification  was  not  then  an  abstract  goal  to  be  pursued 
over  a  matter  of  decades;  it  was  something  to  be  achieved  in  the  short 
term.  Neither  did  the  new  Federal  Republic  enjoy  full  sovereignty  and 
a  position  of  equality:  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  accept  a  revise  > 
occupation  statute,  based  on  the  London  Agreements,  accept' 
international  control  over  the  Ruhr,  economic  fusion  of  the  Saar  with 
France,  and  demilitarisation  controls;  it  could  not  conduct  bilateral 
diplomatic  relations  until  1951  and  did  not  achieve  full  sovereignty 
until  1955;  even  then  Berlin  and  the  issue  of  Germany  as  a  whole 
remained  the  responsibility  of  the  four  Occupying  Fowers.  Neither  was 
the  FRG  necessarily  secure:  it  was  disarmed  and  dependent  on  the 
occupying  powers  for  its  defence. 

The  problem,  from  the  German  point  of  view,  was  how  to  balance 
these  three  vital  foreign  policy  objectives.  As  with  the  evolution  of 
the  Cold  War,  the  attempt  to  resolve  problems  that  did  not  require 
Soviet  agreement  exacerbated  the  problems  that  did  require  Soviet 
agreement.  By  1955,  the  FRG  had  achieved  virtually  full  sovereignty 
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and  was  a  member  of  NATO  and  an  expanded  Western  European  Union 
(WEtP.  In  1951  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Comuni ty  (ECSC)  super sedod 
the  IAR  arrangement .  In  1957,  a  plebiscite  had  returned  tlR*  Saar  to 
the  FRG,  and  the  creation  of  the  Com on  Market  and  EURATOM  promised  a 
fuller  Integration  of  Western  Europe.  Those  restrictions  which  did  re¬ 
main  were  voluntarily  assumed  rather  than  formally  Imposed:  for  ex¬ 
ample,  FRG  renunciation  in  1954  of  the  production  of  atomic,  biologic¬ 
al  and  chemical  (ABC)  weapons,  and  the  acceptance  of  WEU  limits  on 
German  armament.  In  a  larger  sense,  the  notion  of  an  integrated  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  with  supranational  authority,  provided  the  FRG  with  both 
sovereignty  and  equality:  the  voluntary  restriction  of  one's  own  sov¬ 
ereignty  is  Itself  a  sovereign  act;  moreover,  by  inducing  others  to 
surrender  some  of  their  sovereignty  in  that  same  integrated  framework, 
a  form  of  equality  was  created. ^  In  addition,  such  an  integrative 
framework  was  the  only  politically  acceptable  setting  for  a  reunified 
German  state.  Four  Power  responsibility  for  Berlin  and  Germany  as  a 
whole  was  based  on  the  Potsdam  Agreement  and  desirable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  both  the  Western  allies  and  the  FRG:  the  agreement  remained 
the  legal  basis  for  allied  presence  in  West  Berlin;  it  deferred  the 
final  determination  of  Germany's  eastern  frontier  until  a  final  peace 
treaty,  thus  denying  to  Poland  an  outright  claim  to  the  territory  east 
of  the  Oder-Nelsse  line;  and  it  implied  an  allied  obligation  to  seek 
the  reunification  of  Germany.  Moreover,  the  FRG  had  gained  an  explicit 
Western  promise  to  seek  the  reunification  of  Germany  through  free 
elections,  an  endorsement  of  the  FRG  claim  of  Allelnvertretungsrecht , 
and  an  agreement  that  the  Oder-Neisse  line  waa  only  a  temporary  bound- 

*  See  the  discussion  In  Ernst  B.  Haas,  The  Uniting  of  Europe 
(Stanford:  Stanford  University,  1956),  p.130. 
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ary  pending  a  final  peace  treaty  with  a  unified  German  state. ^  But 
these  last  gains  were  only  future  prospects  which,  to  many  in  the  FRG, 
were  In  fact  jeopardised  by  the  achievement  of  other  goals:  the  integ¬ 
ration  of  West  Germany  into  Western  Europe  seemed  likely  to  preclude 
the  integration  of  a  united  Germany  into  a  united  Europe. 

The  political  debate  within  the  Federal  Republic  took  place  in 
the  context  of  a  political  system  that  had  been  transformed,  not  only 
constitutionally  but  also  with  regard  to  its  political  parties. ^  From 
the  first  western  Lander  elections  of  1947,  two  political  parties  dom¬ 
inated:  the  Christian  Democratic  Union  (CDU)  with  its  Bavarian  affili¬ 
ate  the  Christian  Social  Union  (CSU),  a  relatively  new  attempt  at 
forging  an  anti-totalitarian  conservative  mass  party,  and  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  (SPD),  an  established  party  with  a  history  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  both  reactionary  and  Communist  political  elements  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Both  parties  found  themselves  with  internal  conflicts  that  In 
different  ways  reflected  the  dilemma  of  a  divided  Germany.  Adenau' 
Mayor  of  Cologne  during  the  Weimar  Republic,  dominated  the  CDU,  h ? 
prevailed  over  his  Berlin-based  rival  Jakob  Kaiser,  an  advocate  of  a 
reunified  German  state  that  would  serve  as  a  "bridge"  between  East  and 
West.^  Kurt  Schumacher,  who  had  spent  most  of  the  period  of  the  Third 
Reich  in  Nazi  concentration  camps,  led  the  SPD  in  the  western  zones 
and  broke  with  the  East  Genian  SPD  when  it  joined  the  Communists  in 
the  Berlin  Socialist  Unity  Party  (SED). 


5  See,  for  example,  the  communique  from  the  New  York  Three  Power 
Foreign  Ministers'  Conference,  19  September  1950,  in  RIIA,  Documents, 
1949-1950,  pp. 333-36.  Also,  the  Deutschlandvertrag,  or  Bonn  Convention 
of  24  May  1952,  which  entered  into  form  on  3"! May  1955,  in  RIIA, 
Documents,  1952,  pp. 105-11. 

*  Gordon  Smith,  Democracy  in  Western  Germany;  Parties  and  Politics 
in  the  Federal  Republic  (London:  Beinemann,  1979),  pp. 34-43  and  85ff. 

7  William  E.  Griffith,  The  Ostpolitik  of  the  Faderal  Republic  of 
Germany  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  MIT,  19/8),  pp.47ff. 
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The  SPD  ended  the  war  with  the  belief  the*  It  was  the  naturr 
heir  to  political  power  In  Germany.  Because  of  their  consistent  op¬ 
position  to  Hitler,  Its  leaders  rejected  way  responsibility  for  the 
Third  Reich  and  reseated  occupation  policies  designed  to  predetermine 
Germany's  future  developaent.  As  Schumacher  pointed  oat  in  a  mass  ral¬ 
ly  in  1947,  "We  fought  the  Nazis...  before  anyone  else  in  the  world 
bothered  about  it."8  Because  the  SPD  retained  the  image  of  the  party 
that  had  "sold  out"  Germany  after  World  War  I,  Schumacher  sought  to 
build  a  political  base  founded  on  his  own  ardent  nationalism  and  to 
preempt  the  growth  of  a  right-wing  nationalism.9 

A  central  element  of  Schumacher's  nationalism  was  violent  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Soviet  Union,  against  both  Communism  and  Russia.  In  that 
respect,  he  shared  a  premise  with  others  In  the  West  determined  to 
build  a  democratic  Western  Europe  against  Soviet  expansionism,  even  if 
his  vision  implied  an  unfettered  restoration  of  the  German  nation  in  a 
socialist  democratic  framework: *0 

In  Europe,  the  socialist  parties  have  the  task  of  being  the 
strongest  phalanx  against  the  Comsunists.  The  political  war 
on  European  soil  will  be  decided  in  the  struggle  between 
Social  Democrats  and  Communists.  For  the  Germans,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is:  Social  Democrat  or  Communist -German  or  Russian. 
Therefore,  any  actioa  is  to  be  welcomed  which  concentrates 
the  democratic  world  and  which  shows  the  Communists  Chat 
they  will  face  opposition  from  the  first  to  the  last. 

Schumacher  distrusted  any  attempts  to  submerge  a  Rhine-centered  West 

Germany  in  a  largely  Catholic  and  capitalist  association  with  France 


*  Quoted  in  Lewis  J.  Winger,  Kurt  Schumacher:  A  Study  in 
Personality  and  Political  lehavlor  (Stanford:  Stanford  University. 

iHsrr9.m: —  - 

9  See,  for  example,  Schumacher's  speech  on  this  these  in  January 
194b,  quoted  in  William  E.  Paterson,  Ths  8PP  sod  Europeam  Integration 
(London:  Saxon  House,  1974),  p.S. 

10  Schumacher,  "Die  Soslalt attache  Amfgsbe",  SPD  Press  Service,  22 
April  194t,  1*  Earl  Dtckel,  ed. ,  Ear  Ittlltirpclltlfc  der  SPD  (Berlin: 
tttnlsterlaa  ffir  astiomale  Vertaldigung,  19M),  p.2t. 


or  continental  Western  Europe.  Instead,  the  SPD  preferred  a  broader 
European  union.  Including  a  unified  German  state  with  a  strong  central 
government.  As  Carlo  Schmid  pointed  out  In  the  late  1940s ;H 


Europe  can  only  fulfil  Its  world  political  role  as  a  third 
power  between  the  two  superpowers...  Germany  should  remain 
apart  from  this  Integrative  process  until  a  state  was 
reached  where  It  could  bear  the  load  of  a  reunified  Germany. 

Any  attempt  at  the  Integration  of  Western  Europe  merely  complicated 

and  ultimately  foreclosed  the  prospects  for  German  reunification. 

The  SPD  was  thus  In  direct  conflict  with  the  CDU.  Both  Schumacher 

and  Adenauer  were  an tl -communist ;  both  sought  to  restore  Germany  to  a 

position  of  respect  and  equality  In  the  International  system.  But  for 

Adenauer,  Germany  did  not  possess  the  option  suggested  by  Schmid.  As 

he  stressed  In  his  memoirs,  "We  had  to  join  the  one  or  the  other  side 

if  we  did  not  want  to  be  ground  up  between  them.  The  key  for 

Adenauer  was  France,  which,  no  leas  than  the  Soviet  Union,  enjoyed  a 

veto  over  the  restoration  of  the  German  state.  When  Adenauer  becar 

Chancellor  -  by  one  vote  -  in  1949,  he  declared  his  willingness 

participate  in  the  IAR.  When  the  SPD  registered  Its  outrage  at  t.  .  & 

Infringement  on  German  sovereignty,  Adenauer  reminded  the  Bundes- 


1  must  emphasise  yet  again  that  the  method  of  German  foreign 
policy  must  be  to  advance  slowly  and  gradually.  It  must  have 
a  psychological  basis  and  be  calculated  to  win  back  the 
trust  that  we  Germans  largely  lost  through  the  national 
Socialist  regime...  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  we  giving 
up  sovereign  rlghtB  by  sending  a  member  to  the  lAK.  Be¬ 
cause...  we  do  not  possess  those  rights;  they  were  taken 
away  from  us  by  the  unconditional  surrender  and  by  the 
London  Agreement. 


^  Quoted  in  Dlckel,  op.clt. ,  p. 13. 

12  Konrad  Adenauer,  Memoirs,  1945-1953  (London:  Weidenfeld  and 
Nicolson),  pp. 78-79. 

13  To  the  Bundestag,  24  November  1949,  quoted  In  W.S,  Paterson, 
op.clt. ,  pp. 28-29.  See  also  Adenauer's  opening  speech  to  the 
Bundestag,  20  September  1949. 
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For  Adenauer,  Che  immediate  problea  was  to  restore  the  confidence  ot 
the  German  people,  reflecting  the  allies'  similar  concern  for  the  link 
between  security  and  economics.  In  the  autuan  of  1949,  there  were  1.6 
aillion  uneaployed  in  the  FRG,  and  industrial  dismantling  continued, 
albeit  on  a  smaller  scale  than  before.  The  economy  had  to  absorb  an 
increasing  flow  of  refugees  into  the  FRG,  which  by  1955  totalled  close 
to  12  million,  potentially  20-25Z  of  the  electorate.^  Western  eco¬ 
nomic  Integration,  beginning  with  the  ECSC,  allowed  the  restoration  of 
German  Industry  while  not  granting  to  Che  FRG  total  sovereignty  over 

those  resources. 13 

Adenauer  prevailed  in  the  internal  debate  because  the  policy  of 
Western  integration  brought  not  only  political  benefits  but  economic 
one 8  as  well.  His  aajor  coalition  partners  in  1949  and  1953  -  the  Free 
Democratic  Party  (FDP)  and  the  Geraan  Party  (DP)  -  supported  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  rebuilding  a  free  market  industrial  economy.  However, 
neither  was  enthusiastic  about  West  European  integration  and  both  sym¬ 
pathised  with  the  SPD  argument  on  reunification.  Moreover,  the  refu¬ 
gees  -  mostly  from  the  East  -  did  not  share  Adenauer's  feelings  of 
community  with  the  West  and  were  insistent  on  the  active  pursuit  of 
reunification.  Nonetheless,  Adenauer's  policies  secured  the  business 
climate;  the  expanding  economy  was  able  to  absorb  the  refugees  and 
Integrate  a  potentially  alienated  segment  of  West  German  society;  even 
the  trade  unions,  the  largest  base  of  SPD  support,  wavered  with  the 
prospect  of  expanding  jobs.  In  the  final  analysis  the  SPD's  dilemma 

Bundespresse-  und  -informatlonsaat ,  Bulletin  (hereafter  cited  as 
Bulletin),  12  Hey  1955. 

See  French  foreign  Minister  Sc human's  explanation  of  this  feature 
of  the  ECSC  in  hie  Stevenson  Memorial  Lecture,  1954,  cited  ia  F.  Roy 
Willis,  Frames .  Germany,  and  the  New  Bur ope,  1945-1947  (London:  Oxford 
University,  194B),  p.104. 
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was  that  the  alternative  to  Integration  was  not  reunification  hut  con¬ 
tinued  occupation,  whereas  Adenauer  argued  that  Integration  symbolised 
the  "equal  partnership"  of  the  FRG  with  the  rest  of  Western  Europe. 

While  the  West  was  agreed  on  the  need  to  rebuild  a  strong,  demo¬ 
cratic,  and  ultimately  united  German  state,  there  was  no  desire  to  re¬ 
linquish  control  over  that  state.  What  was  necessary  was  a  healthy, 
self-sustaining  economic  unit  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  external  as¬ 
sistance;  there  was  no  haste  in  restoring  a  German  state  capable  of 
exploiting  the  conflict  of  East  and  West  to  its  own  benefit,  except 
that  a  denial  of  those  national  aspirations  could  be  detrimental  un¬ 
less  another  outlet  -  European  Integration  -  was  created.^  Yet  the 
central  issue  for  Europe  was  security;  while  the  FRG  did  not  enjoy  the 
autonomy  of  Bismarck's  Reich  or  the  Weimar  Republic,  it  did  retain  a 
central  position  in  European  security.  Adenauer  was  successful  In 
achieving  his  Immediate  foreign  policy  goals  within  the  alliance 
framework  by  providing  what  was  Indispensable  to  Western  strategy: 
agreeing  to  the  rearmament  of  Germany,  he  lent  credibility  to  West 
defence  policy. 

Within  the  Federal  Republic,  the  debate  over  whether  to  rearm  and 
the  subsequent  debate  over  the  nature  of  that  rearmament,  including 
the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Bundeswehr,  provided  the  central 
political  issue  throughout  most  of  the  1950s.  Not  only  did  rearmament 
directly  Involve  the  core  objectives  of  German  foreign  poiirv  -  unity, 
security  and  equality  -  it  also  generated  its  own  political  intensity 
because  of  the  general  aversion  to  any  form  of  militarism  in  German 

'6  See,  for  Instance,  Adenauer's  warning  to  the  allies  on  the 
Implications  if  Germans  continue  to  be  deprived  of  a  "sense  of 
nationhood",  in  a  speech  to  the  Interparliamentary  Union ,  25  March 
1949,  cited  in  Paul  Weymar,  Konrad  Adenauer;  The  Author! ted  Biography 
(London:  Andre  Deutsch,  1957),  pp.246ff. 
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political  life  and  the  widespread  fear  of  the  effects  of  war,  atomic 
or  otherwise,  on  German  soli. 17  g  much  smaller  set  of  public  opinion, 
largely  consisting  of  former  members  of  the  Wehrmacht,  welcomed  re¬ 
armament  but  protested  against  the  prospect  that  German  troops  would 
be  considered  the  "cannon  fodder”  of  alliance  defence.*®  This  latter 
element  exacerbated  both  French  and  German  fears  of  remilitarisation, 
while  the  former  element  contributed  to  US  fears  of  German  neutralism. 

To  Adenauer,  German  rearmament  in  the  context  of  a  West  European 
alliance  was  intended  to  serve  three  goals:  to  regain  sovereignty  for 
the  Federal  Republic,  to  gain  the  security  necessary  to  avoid  Soviet 
intimidation,  and  to  further  the  integration  of  Western  Europe.1**  xfce 
proposed  European  Defence  Community  provided  a  satisfactory  vehicle 
for  the  integration  of  Western  Europe,  provided  that  German  forces 
participated  on  an  equal  basis,  both  in  terms  of  arms  and  of  organi¬ 
sational  status.  Any  arrangement  which  provided  for  the  forward  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Federal  Republic  with  the  assistance  of  the  American 
atomic  guarantee  -  both  symbolised  by  the  continued  maintenance  of  al¬ 
lied  troops  on  West  German  soil  -  met  the  requirements  for  security. 
The  greater  benefit  for  Adenauer,  however,  was  the  restoration  of  full 
sovereignty.  Indeed,  the  tangible  result  of  German  participation  in 


1 '  For  a  discussion  of  these  feelings,  manifested  in  the  phne  nigh 
("without  me")  movement,  see  Theo  Sommer,  "Wlederbewaffnung  und  * 

Verteidigungspolittk"  in  Richard  Uhsenthal  and  Hans-Fs*er  Schwarz, 
eds. ,  Die  swelte  Republik:  25  Jahre  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland  -  Elne 
Bllanr  ^Stuttgart:  Seewald,  1979),  pp.^86-46f.  particularly  pp.$84ff.  ** 

**  On  the  role  of  the  Verband  deutscher  So  Ida  ten,  see  Willis, 
op.cit. ,  pp.!30ff.  ~ 

19  Adenauer,  Hemolra,  1943-1953.  p.270* 
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the  EDC  negotiations  after  January  1951  was  the  agreement  by  the 

Foreign  Ministers  of  the  US,  UK  and  France  in  September  that:^ 

...the  participation  of  Germany  In  the  common  defense  must 
naturally  be  accomplished  by  the  replacement  of  the  present 
occupation  statute  by  new  relationships  between  the  three 
governments  and  the  Federal  German  Republic. 

In  February  1952,  the  Bundestag  set  Its  conditions  to  signature  of  the 
EDC  Treaty,  among  them  settlement  of  the  Saar,  provision  for  member¬ 
ship  in  NATO,  removal  of  restrictions  on  German  industry,  equal  sha¬ 
ring  of  defence  costs  (meaning  aid),  an  end  to  occupation,  and  full 
sovereignty.  The  EDC  Treaty  was  signed  on  27  May  1952  along  with  a 
package  of  related  agreements,  including  the  Deutschlandvertrag ,  that 
were  to  enter  into  force  after  ratification  of  the  EDC. 

Adenauer  was  in  a  position  to  trade  German  rearmament  for  guaran¬ 
tees  of  security  and  the  reality  of  equality  and  sovereignty  for  the 
West  German  state.  Without  these  immediately  tangible  benefits,  there 
could  be  no  domestic  political  foundation  for  German  rearmament 
Ultimately,  the  security  of  the  FRG,  like  the  security  of  all  of  We  - 
tern  Europe,  rested  on  the  visible  commitment  of  the  United  Scat 
Moreover,  the  US  needed  German  rearmament  to  justify  credibly  its  own 
commitment  to  the  defence  of  Europe.  The  original  US  security  guai 
tee,  as  we  have  seen,  was  made  despite  a  reluctance  to  commit  any  more 
resources  than  necessary.  Already  in  1951  and  1952,  with  the  shock  of 
the  Korean  War  waning,  the  US  Senate  had  cut  the  Admi-st  rat  ion's  re¬ 
quests  for  Mutual  Security  Assistance  funds  and  in  April  1951,  ap- 


Communique,  14  September  1951,  in  RIIA,  Documents,  1951, 
pp. 135-36. 


proved  che  stationing  of  four  additional  divisions  in  Europe  only  with 
the  following  rider: 21 


It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  ground  troops  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  such  divisions  should  be  sent  to  Europe  in  imple¬ 
mentation  of  Article  3  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  without 
further  Congressional  approval. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  West  German  dependency  on  the  US,  US  re¬ 
liance  on  the  FRG  was  already  an  element  in  the  politics  of  the  al¬ 
liance. 

The  opposition  of  the  Social  Democrats  to  Germgn  rearmament  was 
substantial  and  persistent.  Its  direct  impact,  however,  was  not  to 
delay  that  rearmament  but,  ultimately,  to  strength  Adenauer's  hand 
with  the  allies.  Without  concessions  to  Adenauer,  on  technical  detalifs 
of  the  EUC  as  well  as  on  larger  issues  of  sovereignty,  the  allies  were 
made  to  fear  that  an  imposed  West  German  rearmament  could  well  under¬ 
mine  the  consensus  upon  which  the  integration  of  the  FRG  into  Western 
Europe  depended.  Schumacher's  argument  against  rearmament  derived  from 
his  general  opposition  to  Adenauer's  policies:  such  an  exclus've  and 
binding  alliance  with  the  West  in  the  climate  of  the  Cold  War  would 
prejudice  if  not  foreclose  indefinitely  the  reunification  of  Germany. 
As  he  pointed  out  in  late  1950:22 

The  difference  of  opinion  is  not  one  between  those  who  want 
to  rearm  and  those  who  are  absolute  pacifists...  The  big 
difference  is  between  those  who  simply  want  to  push  through 
rearmament  under  the  present  conditions  and  those  who  reject 
rearmament  until  certain  national  and  international  condi¬ 
tions  are  agreed  to. 


21  There  was  only  one  US  division  left  in  Europe  in  September  1950 
when  Truman  announced  his  decision  to  increase  US  forces  there.  One 
more  was  sent  in  early  1951.  The  additional  four  brought  the  total  to 
six.  See  Coral  Bell,  Negotiation  from  Strength:  A  Study  in  the 
Politics  of  Power  (London:  Chat to  and  Wlndus),  p7 54. 

22  Quoted  in  David  Childs,  Germany  Since  1918  (London:  B.T. 
Batsford,  1971),  p.141. 
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The  SPD  was  unable  to  offer  a  viable  alternative,  acceptable  either  to 
the  majority  of  public  opirion,  to  the  government  coalition  dominated 
by  Adenauer,  or  to  the  allies.  With  the  FDP,  the  SPU  consistently  ar¬ 
gued  for  Glelchberechtigung  -  equal  rights,  obligations  and  conditions 
within  the  alliance  framework^-  but  in  this  Adenauer  agreed  and  was 
able  to  use  that  argument  effectively  in  procuring  the  tangible  bene¬ 
fits  of  his  policy  in  negotiations  with  the  allies. 

More  fundamentally,  Schumacher's  position  included  a  dilemma  not 
unlike  that  faced  by  Kennan  in  the  US  debate.  In  July  1951,  Schumacher 
declared : 24 

The  German  military  effort  only  makes  sense  if  world  demo¬ 
cracy  protects  Germany  offensively  against  the  East,  that  is 
protects  Germany  from  the  worst  of  the  destruction  and  in¬ 
tends  seeking,  in  reply  to  a  Russian  attack,  the  decisive 
military  course  of  action  east  of  Germany.  That  is  the  first 
and  intrinsically  the  only  condition  for  the  Yes  and  No  to 
German  rearmament.  The  great  ability  and  will  of  the  USA  and 
the  other  democracies  must  become  more  visible  here  in 
Germany;  that  is,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  question  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  occupation  troops  by  one  or  two  tank 
divisions,  but  the  massive  centralisation  of  forces.  It  is 
necessary  to  rebuild  confidence  in  Europe  and  Germany  by  the 
concentration  of  decisive  military  forces  on  the  Eastern 
border  of  the  Federal  Republic...  The  decisive  tactical  mis¬ 
take  is  an  Inadequate  German  rearmament  which  releases  the 
Americans  and  the  Great  Powers  as  a  whole  from  their  obliga¬ 
tion  to  concentrate  massive  military  forces  in  West  Germany. 

Unless  the  allies,  and  especially  the  US,  were  willing  and  able  to  t»- 
tabllsh  a  credible  conventional  forward  defence  in  Europe,  thereby 
providing  the  unquestionable  and  tangible  security  guarantee  and  crea¬ 
ting  the  conditions  of  confidence  necessary  for  a  prosp.  •  s  democra¬ 
cy,  West  German  rearmament  was  a  necessary  component  of  that  sccuri- 


23  See,  for  instance,  Das  Jahrbuch  der  SPD  52/53,  p.282,  in  Dickel, 
ed. ,  op.clt. ,  p.35. 

2^  From  Schumacher's  speech  at  an  SPD  Executive  Meeting  in  July 
1951,  quoted  in  W.E.  Paterson,  op.clt. ,  p.74.  The  emphasis  is  mine. 
Similarly,  see  Schumacher's  speech  to  the  Bundestag,  8  November  1950, 
in  Dickel,  ed. ,  op.cit. ,  p.29. 
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ty.  The  political  will  for  such  a  commitment  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
lacking.  Moreover,  one  could  argue  that,  even  if  it  did  exist,  the  re¬ 
sources  invested  to  that  end  would  in  the  short  term  impede  economic 
recovery  outside  Germany  and  in  the  long  term  erode  support  for  any 
commitment  at  all. 

Significantly,  the  rearmament  debate  raised  two  issues  which  have 
continued  to  dominate  the  politics  of  formulating  a  credible  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  security  policy  within  the  alliance:  the  coupling  of  US  mili¬ 
tary  power  to  the  security  of  Western  Europe  and  the  role  of  the  FRG 
within  that  alliance  defence  posture.  The  primary  requirement  of  main¬ 
taining  that  US  commitment  played,  in  many  respects,  a  determining 
role  in  West  German  foreign  policy.  The  issue  of  the  role  of  the  FRG 
within  the  broader  Western  alliance  was  not  contentious  on  its  own 
merits:  no  significant  political  force  in  the  FRG  questioned  the  need 
to  restore  West  Germany  to  a  position  of  equality  within  that  inter¬ 
national  framework.  It  was  contentious  because  the  definition  of  that 
role  appeared  to  involve  a  trade-off  between  the  maintenance  of  the  US 
commitment  and  the  prospect  of  securing  unification  through  Four  Power 
agreement. 

Throughout  the  rearmament  debate,  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Ger¬ 
many  attempted  to  coax  the  FRG  away  from  its  commitment  to  the  West  by 
offering  the  prospect  of  reunification.  One  month  after  the  September 
1950  NATO  meeting  which  initiated  the  rearmament  debate,  the  Prague 
meeting  of  the  Soviet  and  East  European  Foreign  Ministers  called  for 
the  drafting  of  a  German  peace  settlement,  to  create  a  unified  and  de¬ 
militarised  Germany,  beginning  with  the  establishment  of  an  all-German 
Constituent  Council  with  equal  representation  of  the  FRG  and  the 
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GDR. 25  The  Western  position  had  previously  been  established  in  May 
and  remained  sacrosanct : 26 

It  is  unrealistic  to  discuss  or  arrange  the  desired  peace 
settlement  until  it  is  established  that  a  unified  German 

#  Government,  freely  elected,  can  be  brought  into  being. 

The  FRG  contribution  was,  similarly,  to  send  periodic  notes  to  the 

t  Four  Occupying  Powers,  reminding  them  of  their  obligation  to  seek  "re- 

•e 

unification  in  peace  and  freedom",  through  "free,  overall,  secret  and 
direct  elections  under  international  control  in  all  four  occupation 
zones",  with  guarantees  of  “personal  and  political  freedom  of  action" 
as  the  precondition  for  the  first  step  of  holding  elections. 27 

Within  the  existing  climate,  and  given  the  various  position! , 
there  was  hardly  any  prospect  for  agreement.  By  the  spring  of  1952, 
however,  the  Korean  War  was  no  longer  a  source  of  alarm  and  the  EDO 
debate  had  been  acrimonious.  The  Lisbon  NATO  Ministerial  that  February 
had  endorsed  the  alliance  goal  of  providing  96  divisions  by  1954,  with 
over  one-third  of  those  forces  to  be  fully  combat  ready,  and  twel  e 
divisions  to  be  provided  by  the  FRG.  On  10  March,  the  Soviet  Un 
sent  a  note  to  the  US,  UK  and  France  outlining  the  provisions  foi  a 
draft  treaty. The  Soviet  note  appeared  to  Indicate  a  serious  effort 
to  forestall  German  rearmament,  and  many  have  argued  that  it  represen- 

•  ted  a  genuine  willingness  to  negotiate  a  settlement.  In  one  essential 


25  See  RIIA,  Documents,  1949-1950,  pp. 167-68,  for  the  communique  of 
20  October  1950. 

2®  Identical  Notes  of  the  Three  Western  High  Commissioners  to  the 
Soviet  Military  Governor,  General  Chuikov,  26  May  1950,  ibid. , 
pp. 162-65. 

27  See  the  Bundestag  Resolution  of  14  September  1950,  and  Adenauer's 
11  October  letter  to  the  Occupying  Powers,  ibid. ,  pp. 166-67.  Also  the 
discussion  in  Richard  LBwenthal,  "Vom  kalten  Krieg  zur  Ostpolitlk",  in 
LSwenthal  and  Schwarz,  eds.,  op.cit. ,  pp. 606-19. 
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respect  it  was  a  retreat  from  previous  posit  lone:  it  provided  for 
national  armed  forces  necessary  for  German  self-defence.  Yet.  it  also 
prohibited  any  coalition  or  military  alliances  with  any  power  that  had 
fought  against  Germany  in  1945.  While  guaranteeing  democratic  proces¬ 
ses.,  it  also  disallowed  "the  existence  of  organisations  inimical  to 
democracy  and  to  the  maintenance  of  peace" ,  suggesting  a  long  debate 
over  a  definition  of  those  organisations.  Furthermore,  it  limited  the 
territory  of  the  German  state  to  the  provisional  bordfer  established  in 
the  Potsdam  agreement,  entailing  the  "surrender"  of  the  territory  east 
of  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  an  issue  vital  to  the  Germans  although  con¬ 
siderably  less  so  for  the  allies. 29  / 

The  significance  of  the  March  1952  note  and  the  ensuing  diploma¬ 
tic  exchanges  is  that  nothing  came  of  them.  Schumacher  wrote  to 
Adenauer: 

It  Is  not  known  whether,  within  a  not  too  remote  period,  an¬ 
other  opportunity  may  be  given  for  attaining  the  reunifica¬ 
tion  of  Germany  by  peaceful  and  democratic  means...  If  it 
should  turn  out  that  even  on  the  basis  of  the  last  note  of 
the  Soviet  government  there  is  no  possibility  of  guarantee¬ 
ing,  by  agreement  between  the  four  powers,  the  existence  of 
the  necessary  conditions  for  conducting  free  elections  in 
the  four  zones  and  in  Berlin,  then  at  least  it  will  be  clear 
that  the  Federal  Republic  has  spared  no  effort  in  making  use 
of  the  opportunity  offered  it  to  reunite  Germany  and  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  pacification  of  Europe. 

The  issue  in  German  politics  was  not  whether  the  Soviet  plan  was  ac¬ 
ceptable  :  it  clearly  was  not.  The  issue  was,  on  the  one  head,  whether 
the  apparent  willingness  of  the  Soviet  leader*  te  compromise  should  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  ddtente  amd  an  opportunity  for  a  fruitful 
process  of  negotiation,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  It  was  a  vindl- 


2*  For  instance,  a  London  Times  editorial  of  21  September  1949: 
"...if  Germany  is  to  be  welcomed  into  the  European  union,  it  does  not 
follow  that  Europe  accepts  and  supports  all  Germany’s  claims  for 
frontier  revision." 


30 


On  2nd  April  1952.  In  KXIA,  Pecumamts.  1952,  p.94. 
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cation  of  the  politics  of  strength  in  which  the  continued  determined 

pursuit  of  Western  strength  through  rearmament  would  induce  further 

Soviet  compromises.  Adenauer's  position  was  straightforward: 31 

Our  policy  must  be  to  help  make  the  West  strong  enough  to 
Induce  the  Russians  to  want  to  compromise...  I  believe  the 
latest  Russian  proposals  are  a  proof  that  if  we  continue  to 
do  this,  the  point  will  soon  be  reached  when  the  Russians 
are  ready  to  negotiate  sensibly. 

This  incident  became  a  volatile  issue  in  the  foreign  policy  debate  in 
the  FRG  in  early  1958,  when  the  pressures  for  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  were  much  stronger  and  the  level  of  frustration  in  West 
German  politics  was  considerably  higher. 32  whether  it  was  a  "lost  op¬ 
portunity"  for  reunification  remains  a  source  of  speculation. 

For  the  allies  and  for  Adenauer,  the  March  1952  note  was  merely 
an  attempt  to  divert  attention  away  from  the  EDC  Treaty,  signed  two 
months  later.  As  Rennan  commented  at  the  time: 33 

Our  government  did  not  want  any  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
government  about  Germany  at  this  time  and  wished  if  possible 
to  avoid  any  discussion  that  would  carry  us  along  that  path; 
we  were  staking  everything  at  the  moment  on  the  attempt  to 
get  the  new  contractual  agreement  with  the  West  German 
government  and  the  agreement  on  the  European  defense  forces 
"in  the  bag"  before  any  discussions  with  the  Russians  could 
complicate  matters. 

Kennan's  assessment  is  basically  accurate  and  compatible  with 
thinking  that  had  dominated  the  drafting  of  NSC  68.  The  Soviet  offer 
was  presumed  to  be  a  tactical  manoeuvre,  even  if  it  was  motivated  by 
the  fear  of  imminent  German  rearmament.  The  issue  was  -pally  one  of 


31  His  speech  at  Slegen,  16  March  1952;  R1IA,  Documents,  1952, 
pp. 88-89.  See  also  Frankfurter  Allgemelne  Zeltung.  17  March  1952. 

32  See  Bulletin,  4  February  1958,  for  excerpts  from  that  debate. 
Also  commentary  in  Das  Parlament ,  29  January  1958,  Frankfurter 
Allgemelne  Zeltung,  30  and  31  January  1958,  and  Die  Zelt,  31  January 

7955: 

33  Excerpt  from  Kennan's  record  of  consultation,  22-23  April  1952, 
prior  to  his  becoming  Ambassador  to  Moscow  in  May,  in  George  F. 
Kennan,  Memoirs  1950-1963  (London:  Hutchinson,  1972),  p. 108. 
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the  role  of  negotiation*:  ate  they  worthwhile  as  a  aeans  of  reaching 
agreeaent,  given  indication*  that  previous  position*  are  no  longer 
fixed;  or  are  they  only  useful  in  "recording",  as  NSC  68  had  sugges¬ 
ted,  the  pre-existenae  of  agreeaent  based  on  one  adversary's  decision 
to  accept  the  position  of  the  other?  At  the  tlae,  given  the  stakes 
perceived  by  the  US  and  the  ERG,  they  could  only  be  the  latter. 

Adenauer's  position  doalnated  the  Internal  West  German  debate. 
Like  the  US,  he  departed  from  the  axloa  of  the  need  (o  negotiate  only 
from  a  position  of  strength.  In  that  respect,  the  SPD  concurred  but 
disagreed  on  the  implications  of  the  specific  course  of  building  that 
strength.  Arguably,  Adenauer  was  not  as  coaaltted  to  reunification  qp 
other  political  elements  in  the  FRG.  Clearly,  reunification  enjoyed  a 
lower  priority  than  Western  integration,  if  only  because  he  believed, 
like  Streseaann  before  him,  that  close  relations  with  the  West  were 
necessary  for  any  revision  of  the  political  situation  in  the  East. 
Schumacher  and  Adenauer  also  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  a  Western  se¬ 
curity  guarantee.  Yet  to  secure  that  guarantee  on  the  basis  of  Glelch- 
berechtlgung  required  a  West  German  contribution  to  the  broader  West 
European  obligation  to  demonstrate  fulfilment  of  the  criterion  of 
"self-help".  With  a  Republican  Administration  and  a  fiscally  conser¬ 
vative  Congress  in  the  US  after  1952,  US  pressure  to  limit  its  own 
contribution  to  Western  Europe  only  increased. 

Although  nothing  came  of  the  March  1952  Soviet  note,  public  pres¬ 
sure  in  Europe  to  seek  some  sort  of  agresmsnt  with  the  Soviet  Onion 
increased,  particularly  after  the  successful  American  and  Soviet  tests 
of  thermonuclear  devices  in  November  1952  and  August  1953,  respective¬ 
ly.  Significantly,  that  pressure  was  directed  largely  at  the  need  to 
deal  with  the  lasues  of  European  security,  because  the  advent  of  the 
thermonuclear  age  generated  a  feeling  of  vulnerability  la  Western 
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Europe  that  did  not  obtain  In  the  US  until  after  the  Sputnik  launch  in 
1957.  In  the  German  context,  the  desire  to  obtain  reunification  was 
intensified  by  the  desire  to  avoid  the  perils  of  an  alliance  commit¬ 
ment  in  which  the  defence  of  Western  Europe  increasingly  depended  on 

* 

»  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  The  appeal  of  German  neutrality  In  the  mid- 

1950s  can  be  traced  both  to  the  desire  for  reunification  and  to  the 

*  desire  to  avoid  some  of  the  inherent  risks  of  alliance  membership. 

Moreover,  the  pressure  by  some  outside  Germany  to  resolve  the  question 
of  European  security  included  the  recognition,  earlier  suggested  by 
Llppmann,  that  European  security  need  not  include  the  unification  of 
Germany.  As  with  German  leaders  before  him,  Adenauer's  problem,  once 
he  had  achieved  the  benefits  of  West  German  sovereignty  and  a  measure 
of  equality  in  a  Western  European  framework,  was  to  avoid  Isolation 
while  not  jeopardising  uniquely  German  interests  in  sustaining  alli¬ 
ance  ties.  He  at  least  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  US,  which,  with 
Dulles  as  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  saw  the  problem  in  much  the  sar 
way  that  Adenauer  did. 
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CHAPTER  7 


To  the  Summit:  German  Rearmament  and  the  Post-Stalin  "Thaw" 


With  the  election  in  November  1952  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as 
President,  the  US  entered  a  period  in  which  a  prevalent  theme  of 
American  foreign  policy  was  the  limitation  of  American  resources  dedi¬ 
cated  to  far-flung  global  commitments.  It  was  the  first  Republican  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  twenty  years  and  it  was  determined  to  balance  the  bud¬ 
get  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  bring  down  the  costs  of  the  Federal 
Government.  A  month  after  the  election,  Eisenhower  met  with  key  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  new  Administration  to  map  out  the  strategy  for  fulfilling 
what  Walt  Rostow  later  called  "the  Great  Equation".  Its  implications 
for  national  security  policy: * 

To  liquidate  the  Korean  War  at  once,  accepting  the  stale¬ 
mate.  To  proceed  with  a  thorough-going  examination  of  the 
military  establishment  and  of  the  strategic  estimates...  in 
the  expectation  that  great  savings  would  result.  Eisenhower 
made  a  strong  point  on  the  rapid  obsolescence  of  weapons  as 
a  result  of  technical  breakthroughs  and  insisted  that  mili¬ 
tary  force  and  strategy  must  be  reshaped  around  these  new 
weapons  for  what  he  called  "the  Long  Haul”. 

For  Eisenhower  the  theme  that  dominated  the  politics  of  his  tenure  in 

the  White  House  was  a  deep-seated  desire  not  "to  turn  the  Uni 

States  into  an  armed  camp". 2 

While  the  climate  in  American  politics  suggested  a  rejection  of 
the  policy  and  fiscal  implications  of  NSC  68,  this  do  ■-  not  suggest 
that  the  US  was  at  all  considering  a  total  disengagement  from  the  Cold 
War.  The  emotional  rancour  of  McCarthyism  fed  on  a  widespread  fear  of 


1  Quoted  from  C.J.V.  Hurphy,  "The  Eisenhower  Shift",  Fortune , 
January  1956,  pp. 86-87,  in  Walt  W.  Rostow,  The  United  States  in  the 
World  Arena;  An  Essay  in  Recent  History  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row, 
1960),  pp.^Olff. 

2  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  The  White  House  Years:  Mandate  for  Change, 
1953-1956  (London:  Helnemann,  1963^,  pp. 453-54. 
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Communism.  To  opt  out  of  the  struggle  with  Communism  would  be  consi¬ 
dered  heresy,  at  least  political  suicide.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  re-deflne  the  nature  of  the  American  response.  Earlier  In  1952, 
Dulles  had  done  for  the  Eisenhower  Administration  what  Kennan  had  done 
for  Truman,  by  providing  the  intellectual  framework  within  which  poli¬ 
cy  was  to  be  cast.  Citing  the  "gigantic  expenditure"  of  Truman's  se¬ 
curity  policies,  Dulles  warned  against  9  persistently  unbalanced  bud¬ 
get  and  high  taxes,  declaring  that  a  "concentration  on  military  mat¬ 
ters  is...  'inauspicious  to  liberty'":^ 

Our  present  negative  polices  will  neyer  end  the  type  of  sus¬ 
tained  offensive  which  Soviet  Communism  is  mounting...  Ours 
are  treadmill  policies  which,  at  best,  might  perhaps  keep  us  ( 
in  the  same  place  until  we  drop  exhausted. . . 

Dulles  discounted  a  return  to  “impregnable  isolation"  as  merely  pro¬ 
viding  the  basis  for  US  "encirclement”.  Yet  the  free  world  could  not 
afford  to  match  the  quantitative  strength  of  Communist  armed  forces: 
"to  attempt  that  would  mean  real  strength  nowhere  and  bankruptcy 
everywhere."  Dulles  concluded: 

There  is  one  solution  and  only  one:  that  is  for  the  free 
world  to  develop  the  will  and  organize  the  means  to  retali¬ 
ate  instantly  against  open  aggression  by  Red  Armies,  so 
that,  if  it  occurred  anywhere,  we  could  strike  back  where  it 
hurts,  by  means  of  our  choosing... 

This  was  the  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  "massive  retaliation",  offici¬ 
ally  announced  in  January  1954  with  a  virtually  identical  formula¬ 
tion.  ^  Its  rhetorical  companion  was  the  notion  of  "liberation": 

Once  the  free  world  has  established  a  military  defense,  it 
can  undertake  what  has  been  too  long  delayed  -  a  political 
offensive.. . 


3  John  foster  Dulles,  "A  Policy  of  Boldness”,  Life.  19  May  1952, 
reproduced  in  Challener,  ed. ,  op.cit. ,  pp. 163ff.  Quotations  in  this 
paragraph  are  from  this  article,  with  emphasis  added. 

*  Dulles'  12  January  1954  speech  to  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  in  Mew  Tork  Timas.  13  January  1954.  The  phrase  then:  "a 
great  capacity  to  retaliate.lnstantly,  by  means  and  at  places  of  our 
own  choosing." 
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Courage  will  not  be  maintained  in  the  satellites  unless  the 
United  States  makes  it  publicly  known  that  it  wants  and  ex¬ 
pects  liberation  to  occur. 

Yet  this  was  no  military  threat.  Dulles  posited: 

...that  within  two,  five,  or  ten  years,  substantial  parts  of 
the  present  captive  world  can  peacefully  regain  national  in¬ 
dependence...  We  do  not  want  a  series  of  bloody  uprisings 
and  reprisals. 

In  essence  Dulles  prescribed  a  strategy  based  on  an  economy  of  US  re¬ 
sources,  while  intensifying  the  rhetoric  of  the  Cold  War  as  a  means  of 
mobilising  political  forces  against  the  Soviet  "camp".  In  application, 
it  derived  its  flexibility  from  its  inherent  ambiguity. 

Like  Lippmann,  Dulles  rejected  the  implications  of  containment, 
both  in  its  forces  on  the  defensive  and  its  open-ended  demand  >n 
American  resources.  Like  Kennan,  Dulles  wanted  to  move  away  from  a 
concentration  on  military  strength.  But  unlike  Kennan,  Dulles  found 
his  answer  in  the  increased  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons.  Further,  un¬ 
like  Lippmann,  Dulles  did  not  believe  that  a  settlement  on  Germany 
could  be  a  means  of  resolving  the  Cold  War  conflict  with  the  Sovi  l 
Union:  the  conflict  was  fundamental  and  universal.  He  retained  manv 
the  basic  assumptions  of  the  Acheson  period  about  the  role  of  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  need  for  strength,  and  the  ultimate  impermanence  of  the 
Communist  system,  even  though  he  disagreed  with  the  military  strategy 
that  had  flowed  from  it.  With  respect  to  Germany,  Dulles  echoed 
Acheson '8  earlier  remarks 

I  think  [reunification]  is  an  Indispensable  goal,  because  a 
divided  Germany  would  be  a  constant  source  of  trouble  in 
Europe.  I  do  not  think  that  it  could  be  achieved  so  long  as 
Western  Europe  was  divided,  and  apt  to  fall  apart.  I  believe 
with  a  strong  and  united  Western  Europe  they  will  be  in  a 


5  Testimony  of  29  March  1955,  US  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatione,  Hearings:  Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the 
Accession  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  1 84th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  1954),  p. 19. 
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stronger  position  to  bargain  with  the  Soviet  Union  than  they 
have  been  up  to  this  time. 

What  concerned  Dulles  most  of  all  about  Germany  was  that  It  be  firmly 
rooted  In  the  Western  alliance  framework.  To  Dulles,  the  "German  Pro¬ 
blem"  still  existed.  His  close  relationship  with  Adenauer  was  based 
not  only  on  their  shared  view  of  Communism  as  a  moral  evil  but  also  on 
their  shared  fear  that  If  Germany  -  or  at  least  the  Federal  Republic  - 
were  not  tightly  integrated  with  the  West,  that  process  might  be  re¬ 
versed  by  successive  German  leaders. 6  As  Dulles  later  testified:7 

I  believe  that  a  Germany  which  was  left  in  a  position  of 
neutrality,  or  some  people  call  it  disengagement ,  la  the 
center  of  Europe,  would  be  under  an  almost  Irresistible 
temptation  to  play  one  elde  off  against  the  other,  and  that 
that  would  he  a  very  dangerous  situation,  dangerous  for  the 
West,  dangerous  for  the  Soviet  Union,  and  dangerous  for  the 
Germans  themselves. 

...I  would  not  think  it  was  wise  ot  prudent  to  try  to  buy 
German  reunification  at  the  price  of  having  Germany  an  in¬ 
dependent  country  unrelated  to  the  West.  1  have  expressed 
that  view  to  the  Soviets  many  times,  pointing  out  to  them 
that  from  their  own  standpoint  they  ought  to  want  to  have 
Germany  reunited  and  closely  tied* together. . .  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  Weet. 

The  demise  of  the  EDC,  designed  as  an  interim  etep  to  the  full  inte¬ 
gration  of  Western  Europe,  was  a  serious  blow  to  Dulles. 

With  US  forces  tied  up  in  Korea,  alliances  constituted  a  vital 
part  of  American  strategy  because  they  allowed  the  OS  to  rely  more 
heavily  on  local  forces.  Tet,  while  the  US  Government  enjoyed  the 
proapect  of  at  least  e  four-year  tenure,  the  governments  in  Britain, 
France,  the  FRG  end  Italy  were,  ea  one  columnist  pointed  out,  "longer 


6  See  the  discussions  in  Robert  Drummond  and  Gaston  Coblent* ,  Duel 
et  the  Brink:  John  Foster  Dulles1  Commend  of  American  Power  (London: 
Weldenfeld  and  HI  col  son,  IWO),  pp.  Tsrence  rrittie,  Adenauer, 

1I7HW7  (London:  Tom  Stacey,  1971),  pp, 230-31 ;  end  Gordon  A.  Craig, 
Fram  Usmarck  te  Adenauer:  Aspects  of  German  Btatecreft  (Baltimore: 
Hopldns  Tfai  varsity ,'  iimfjpp"  lisfi.  - 


7  TactiMiy  of  §  Jm  19St,  W  Siaatt,  Cowlttat  on  Foreign 
Be let lone,  Haariams:  Imwlmm  of  Foreign  tmtlcp  (Fart  IV)  (85th 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  195f),  pp.l&Mii. BEpSmsTs  addmd. 


in  power,  less  secure  In  their  tenure,  and  bitterly  opposed  by  oppo¬ 
sition  parties  In  the  whole  area  of  foreign  polir\ .  ,|S  Successful 
ratification  of  the  EDC  was  a  cornerstone  of  US  policy,  precisely  be¬ 
cause  it  envisioned  the.  unification  of  Europe  and  Implied,  at  least  in 
Washington,  the  eventual  end  to  the  need  for  a  major  American  military 
presence  In  Europe.  The  US  and  UK  promptly  ratified  the  EDC  Treaty, 
while  the  process  in  Bonn  lasted  until  March  1953.  The  French,  how¬ 
ever,  stalled  until  a  procedural  vote  In  the  National  Assembly  on  30 
August  1953  effectively  killed  the  measure.  In  the  interval  between 
signature  of  the  EDC  and  the  final  compromise  In  the  Paris  Agreements 
of  October  1954,  however,  much  had  happened  to  change,  or  at  least 
give  the  appearance  of  changing,  the  nature  of  the  East-West  conflict. 

Three  external  events  occurred  in  1953  that  created  pressures 
within  the  West  to  seek  some  kind  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  first  was  the  death  of  Stalin  on  5  March,  which,  together  with  rli 
subsequent  demise  of  Beria,  was  to  some  a  harbinger  of  the  long  awa' 
ted  transformation  of  the  Soviet  system.  It  served  as  a  catalyst  l 
the  second  event,  the  uprising  in  East  Germany  on  17  June,  put  down 
with  Soviet  force.  To  most  observers,  this  provided  evidence  of 
imminent  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  empire,  although  these  two 
events  were  also  used  as  a  vindication  of  the  Policy  of  Strength.  The 
third  event  was  the  announcement  of  a  successful  test  of  a  hydrogen 
bomb  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  August,  suggesting  to  some  a  form  of 
parity  on  the  part  of  US  and  Soviet  strategic  programmes.  These  three 
events,  while  providing  the  potential  basis  for  an  East-West  detente, 
also  presented  both  sides  with  new  forms  of  vulnerability  that  milita¬ 
ted  against  a  successful  settlement  of  the  Cold  War. 

8  See  Joseph  C.  Harsch's  four  part  series  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  16-19  February  1953. 
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The  central  issue  during  this  period  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
prospective  rearmament  of  West  Germany  and  its  integration  as  a 
sovereign  member  of  the  Western  alliance  structure,  be  it  through  the 
mechanism  of  the  EDC  or,  after  the  London  and  Paris  Conference  of  • 
September-October  1954,  the  mechanism  of  NATO  and  the  WEU.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  EDC  ratification  debate  in  Bonn,  six  weeks  before  . 

Schumacher's  death.  Carlo  Schmid  expressed  the  SPD  position,  sugges¬ 
ting  an  alternative  that  set  the  tone  for  much  of  thm  later  Internal 
German  debate: 9 

...to  ally  oneself  with  the  West  in  forms  which  the  East  did 
not  need  to  find  threatening  and  to  enter  into  a  relation¬ 
ship  of  free  exchange  with  the  East  which  strengthens  the 
West  Instead  of  weakening  it. 

Dttente  was  to  be  served  by  finding  a  way  to  meet  the  legitimate  se¬ 
curity  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
the  reunification  of  Germany.  In  the  sense  that  Schmid  tried  to  com¬ 
bine  rather  than  distinguish  between  a  Westpolltik  and  an  Ostpolitik, 
it  was  a  theme  that  was  strengthened  in  the  evolution  of  SPD  thinking 
throughout  the  1950s  and  provided  the  foundation  for  the  Ostpolitik 
after  1969.  Yet  it  also  contained  within  it  the  kernel  of  the  German 
dilemma:  if  one  defined  the  problem  in  terms  of  making  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  that  protected  Soviet  security  interests,  then 
the  solution,  as  Lippmann  continued  to  remind  his  readers,  entailed 

* 

the  sacrifice  of  what  was  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  vital  national 
interests.  Hence,  when  Churchill  proposed,  on  11  Nay  1953,  a  Four 
Power  Summit  to  seek  accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  basis  « 
of  a  "new  Locarno", 10  many  Germans  inferred  a  Western  desire  to  seek 

*  In  the  Bundestag,  9  July  1952,  quoted  in  William  B.  Paterson,  The 
SPD  rod  European  Integration  (London:  Saxon  House,  1974),  p.M. 

10  For  excerpts  from  this  speech,,  see  RI  A,  Documented  1953, 
pp. 57-65. 
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a  modus  vlvendi  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  expense  of  German  In¬ 
terests,  Including  the  claim  to  the  territory  east  of  the  ’  ier-Neisse 
line.  Adenauer's  persistent  fear  of  a  "new  Yalta"  was  only  Intensified 
by  this  proposal,  and  he  became  Increasingly  sceptical  of  British 
eagerness  for  a  dStente  as  the  decade  progressed. 1 1 

Adenauer  arrived  In  Washington  for  his  first  visit  one  month 
after  the  death  of  Stalin  and  with  the  ratification  of  the  EDC  Treaty 
complete.  He  achieved  his  two  purposes:  to  communicate  his  belief  that 
the  death  of  Stalin  did  not  change  his  view  of  the  problem,  and  to 
seek  reaffirmation  of  the  US  commitment  to  reunification,  with  an  eye 
to  the  forthcoming  FRG  elections  in  September  1953.  The  first  he 
achieved  before  a  sympathetic  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 12 

I  think  there  Is  only  one  very  important  event  that  happened 
recently,  the  death  of  Stalin.  Nobody  can  predict  what  the 
consequences  of  his  death  will  be,...  but  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  worst  and  never  forget  that  we  are  faced  here 
with  a  totalitarian  state  and  nature. 

The  second  was  fulfilled  in  the  communique:^ 

There  can  be  no  lasting  solution  of  the  German  problem  short 
of  a  reunification  of  Germany  peaceful  means  and  on  a  free 
and  democratic  basis,  and  the  present  treaties,  ratification 
of  which  will  restore  Germany's  -overeignty,  are  a  means 
toward  that  end. 

While  agreeing  that  "no  opportunity  should  be  missed  to  bring  about  a 
general  relaxation  of  tensions",  Elsenhower  and  Adenauer  restated 
their  commitment  to  vigilance,  suggesting  that,  It  the  Soviets  were 
interested  in  a  detente,  they  could  indicate  that  by  alli-’ng  free 


See  Konrad  Adenauer,  Erinnerungen,  1953-1955  (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche,  1966),  pp.201ff.  Also  Adenauer's  letter  to  Elsenhower  of  29 
May  1953,  again  setting  conditions  for  a  successful  resolution  of  the 
"German  Problem”,  p.243.  Likewise,  Adenauer's  caution  to  Dulles  on  the 
eve  of  the  Geneva  Summit,  p.456. 

12  us  Senate,  Committe  on  Foreign  Relations,  Konrad  Adenauer  (83rd 
Congress,  1st  Session,  9  April  1953),  pp.4-5.  ~ 

Joint  communique,  9  April  1953,  RIIA,  Documents,  1953.  pp. 42-44. 
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elections  in  East  Germany  and  releasing  those  Germans  still  incarcera¬ 
ted  in  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  war. 

Eisenhower  was  personally  inclined  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
leaders  and  chose  Stalin's  death  as  an  opportunity  to  make  his  posi¬ 
tion  clear.  His  "Chance  for  Peace"  speech  before  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  on  16  April  was  his  own  idea,  just  as  his  subse¬ 
quent  "Atoms  for  Peace”  and  “Open  Skies"  proposals. ^  Dulles  was  less 
enthusiastic  and  is  reported  to  have  noted  privately 

There's  some  real  danger  of  our  first  seeming  to  fall  in 
with  these  Soviet  overtures.  It's  obvious  that  what  they  are 
doing  is  because  of  outside  pressure,  and  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  better  we  can  do  than  keep  up  these  pressures  right 
now. 

Nevertheless,  Elsenhower's  speech  provides  a  useful  glimpse  of  his 
view  of  a  general  detente  and  what  would  be  necessary  to  achieve  it. 
The  problem  to  Elsenhower  was  that  the  Cold  War  seemed  interminable. 
Significantly,  it  forced  both  superpowers  to  engage  in  an  arms  race 
which  neither  could  afford.  As  such,  Eisenhower's  speech  was  the  first 
official  public  declaration  implying  that  the  strategy  of  negotiating 
only  from  a  position  of  strength  had  an  internal  contradiction:  both 
sides  would  seek  the  advantage  before  negotiating;  therefore,  one 
could  not  readily  expect  to  coerce  the  other  to  the  negotiating 
table.  The  speech  was  thus  a  clear  departure  from  previous  rhetoric, 
by  positing  a  ddtente  based  on  the  common  interest  of  avoiding  war  and 
the  costs  of  an  arms  race.  Eisenhower's  speech  was  not,  however,  a 
commitment  to  negotiate.  The  onus  remained  on  the  Soviet  Union:1** 

For  an  account  by  Eisenhower's  speech  writer,  see  Emmet  John 
Hughes,  The  Ordeal  of  Power:  A  Political  Memoir  of  the  Elsenhower 
Years  (New  York:  Atheneum,  l$63),  pp. 343-44. 

15  Ibid. ,  p. 109.  Emphasis  added. 

See  KIXA,  Hum— nH 
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...’ll  use  its  decisive  influence  in  the  Communist  worll... 
to  bring  no!  merely  an  immediate  truce  in  Korea  but  m  itne 
peace  in  Asia. 

...to  allow  other  nations,  in.  tiding  *  hos>‘  .r  Eastern 
Fairope,  t  tie  free  choice  of  their  uwi  form  f  gove  ra  neat . 

...  to  act  in  concert  with  others  uj on  serious  disarmament 
proposals  to  be  made  firmly  effective  by  stringent  UN  con¬ 
trol  and  inspection. 

The  Issues  remained  as  they  had  been,  including  the  determination  to 
seek  a  united  Germany  integrated  into  the  Western  Alliance. 

The  aftermath  of  Stalin's  death  did  represent  a  peio,  of 
detente,  if  we  Include  In  that  concept  an  improvement  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  East-West  interactions.  Kennan  had  been  declared  persona  non 
grata  by  Stalin:  Boh'en  succeeded  him  in  April  1953.  There  was  at 
least  a  removal  of  the  diplomatic  "no  contact"  practice  that  had  been 
a  source  of  frustration  for  Kennan.  In  July,  Boh  ten  reported  to 
Dul Les : 17 

Emphasizing  that  the  Soviet  Union  remained  a  totalitarian 
state  which  still  regarded  any  country  or  organization  it 
did  not  control  as  hostile,  t  listed  as  a  reasonable  assuri  ■ 
tion  a  return  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  diplomacy  as  a  means  ' 
furthering  its  interests,  especially  preventing  W.  t  German 
rearmament  and  averting  a  general  war. 

British  Foreign  v  inter  onthony  Eden  agreed:  with  the  riots  in  ,  st 
Germany,  "signs  of  unrest"  In  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  dismissal  of 
Beria,  Malenkov,  the  new  Soviet  Premier,  nei  d  a  "pause". * ^  In  1954 
and  1955,  East-West  negotiations  were  restored  in  "rles  of  con¬ 
ferences,  the  primary  effect  of  which  was  a  clarification  :  «uies, 
even  if  they  did  not  lead  to  their  full  resolution.  On  27  July  19>,I 
the  Korean  armistice  was  signed.  Between  25  January  and  18  February 

17  See  Charles  F..  Bohlen,  Witness  to  History,  1929-1969  (New  York: 
W.W.  Norton,  1973),  p.352.  Emphasis  added. 

1H  Cord  Avon,  The  Memoirs  of  Sir  Anthony  Eden.  Full  Circle.  (London: 


Cassells,  I960),  p.53 
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1954,  the  Four  Foreign  Ministers  met  nt  Berlin  to  t.ilt  .it'out  iV  n.iu.  . 
and  again  that  summer  in  Geneva  to  talk  about  Korea  and  Tndot-hlai.  1  '■ 
May  1955,  the  Four  Powers  signed  the  Austrian  State  Treaty,  leading  to 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  18-23  July  1955,  with  a  follow-up  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  in  October  and  November.  Although  Western  motiva¬ 
tions  for  participation  in  these  conferences  varied,  they  reflected  no 
Informal  "double  decision":  final  agreement  on  a  form  of  German  rearm¬ 
ament,  with  its  attendant  benefits,  required  visible  attempts  t  seek 
an  alternative  solution  to  European  security  through  negotiation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  before  that  step  could  find  any  kind  of  bipartisan 
support  In  Western  Europe. 

Between  10  and  14  July  1953,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  US, 
Britain  and  France  met  In  Washington  and  agreed  to  a  Four  Power  Con¬ 
ference  on  Germany.  Dulles,  as  chairman,  held  a  letter  from  Adenauer, 
agreeing  to  such  a  conference  and  proposing  that  it  “should  meet  not 
later  than  this  autumn",  undoubtedly  anticipating  the  Federal  election 
in  September;  It  cited  the  usual  conditions  as  laid  out  in  the  Id  June 
Bundestag  Resolution;  sign! 'tcantly.  It  asserted  that  the  EDC  should 
be  "the  basis  and  starting  point  for  a  security  system  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  security  requirements  of  all  European  nations...  [and]  inte¬ 
grated  Into  a  system  of  general  disarmament  and  security  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations...".^  The  Washington  Conference  pro¬ 
duced  an  invitation  to  the  Soviet  Unlons^O 

While  recognising  the  fact  that  enduring  peace  can  only  be 

ultimately  assured  when  certain  basic  problems,  such  as  con¬ 
trolled  disarmament,  can  be  dealt  with,  the  United  States 


19  See  Paul  Weyaar,  Konrad  Adenauer:  The  Authorized  Biography 
(London:  Andre  Deutsch,  1957),  pp.  502-0).  For  the  Bundestag  Res  iution 
of  10  June  1953,  see  RI1A,  Documents,  1953,  p. 73. 

Identical  notes  from  each  of  'he  Three  se  it  to  the  USSR  on  1  ' 
July,  RIIA,  Documents,  1953,  pp. 77-78.  Emphasis  added. 


Government  desires  to  dispose  now  of  those  problems  which 
are  capable  of  early  solution. 
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To  say  that  the  German  and  Austrian  peace  treaties  wete  problems 
capable  of  solution  outside  a  disarmament  agreement  was  a  departure 
from  previous  thinking  reflected  in  NSc.  68.  Tnen,  one  could  only  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  German  settlement  in  the  context  of  a  general  resolution  of 
the  East-West  conflict,  including  agreement  on  international  control 
of  armaments.  What  made  their  separation  theoretically  possible  in 
1953  was  the  presumption  of  German  rearmament  in  the  Western  alliance. 

Adenauer,  however,  was  sceptical.  His  letter  to  Dulles  had  in¬ 
cluded  a  specific  link  to  general  disarmament.  In  reply,  Eisenhower 
reassured  him  of  the  priority  of  the  EDC  both  for  Western  defence  aid 
as  a  necessary  step  toward  reunification.  21  What  had  long  worried 
Adenauer  was  that  the  French  might  not  ratify  the  EDC,  creating  pres¬ 
sures  to  seek  some  sort  of  interim  settlement  with  the  USSR  ot 
Germany.  Theodor  Blank,  who  later  became  the  first  FRO  Defence 
Minister,  had  visited  Washington  in  June  to  talk  with  Dulles  abo 
alternatives  to  EDC,  but  Dulles  reportedly  refused  to  consider  ■ 
likewise,  when  Dulles  visited  Bonn  in  the  spring  of  1954,  Blank 
the  same  response.  22  Dulles'  commitment  to  the  EDC  was  int.;.,se, 
derived  as  much  from  his  hope  for  European  unity  as  for  the  rearmamt.u. 
of  Germany.  He  preferred  to  find  a  way  to  assuage  French  concerns  hut 
eventually  threatened,  in  December  1953,  an  "agon:  ting  reappraisal"  of 
American  policy  to  affect  French  calculations.  He  di.-  formally 

advise  Elsenhower  of  alternatives  to  the  EDC  until  September  23 

Above  all,  Dulles  was  firm  that  a  Four  Power  Conference  should  not  in 

21  better  of  23  July  1953,  RIIA,  Documents,  1953,  pp. 78-81. 

22 


23 


See  the  discussion  in  Drummond  and  Coblents,  op.cit. ,  pp. 84-96 
See  Elsenhower,  Mandate  for  Change,  p.404. 
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any  way  interfere  with  the  EDC:  as  he  told  Eden  in  October,  sm 
conference  had  to  be  held  in  the  near  future;  if  the  Soviet  Union 
showed  no  signs  of  cooperating,  "we  would  be  able  to  extricate  our¬ 
selves  from  it  quickly". 24  * 

Congressional  opinion  was  already  demanding  something  akin  to  an 
"agonising  reappraisal”  Itself.  Congressman  Walter  Judd  had  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  1954  Mutual  Assistance  Authorization  Bill  which 
made  EDC  ratification  a  precondition  to  the  obligation  of  any  funds 
for  Western  Europe.  Eisenhower  was  forced  to  intervene  personally  with 
Judd  in  July,  compromising  on  a  formulation  in  which  failure  to  ratify 
EDC  was  "grounds"  for  withholding  such  funds.  25  when  the  French  did 
finally  kill  the  EDC  Treaty,  and  Eden  proposed  the  final  compromise  at 
the  September  London  Conference,  Dulles  was  pessimistic:  the  WEU  to 
which  the  FRG  was  to  accede  had  no  supranational  features.  As  Eden  re¬ 
corded  in  his  diary: 26 

The  idea  of  a  United  States  of  Europe  had  great  appeal  in 
his  country...  The  rejection  of  EDC...  would  be  used  by  op¬ 
ponents  of  foreign  aid  and  by  the  isolationists...  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  American  troops  in  Germany  was  an  exception  and  it 
was  doubtful  how  long  that  exception  could  be  maintained  in 
face  of  Congressional  pressure.  It  was  really  immaterial 
whether  a  NATO  plus  Brussels  solution  was  better  or  worse 
than  EDC.  Congress  had  been  "sold"  on  the  latter  as  the 
means  of  uniting  Europe,  which  would  thus  be  capable  of 
standing  on  its  own  feet  without  American  help.  In  the  new 
conditions...  we  must  assume  that  continued  American  par¬ 
ticipation  in  Europe...  was  Impossible  and  that  some  reduc¬ 
tion  was  inevitable. 


2*  In  Avon,  op.clt. ,  p. 55. 

25  Elsenhower,  Mandate  for  Change ,  pp. 215-16.  Illustratively, 
Truman's  1954  budget  request  for  military  security  assistance  had  been 
for  $7.6  billion,  scaled  down  to  $5.1  billion  by  Eisenhower,  and 
finally  approved  by  Congress  at  $4.5  billion. 

2*  Eden's  diary  of  16  September  1954,  in  Avon,  op.clt. ,  p.163. 

Emphasis  added. 
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It  was  a  drastic  threat  from  Dulles,  useful  In  the  end  In  persuading 
the  French  that  agreement  on  a  rearmed  FRG  in  NATO  the  WEU  was 

necessary.  But  for  Dulles,  it  was  a  persistent  problem,  involving  not 
only  questions  of  fiscal  conservatism  but  also  the  preservation  of 
Executive  control  over  foreign  policy.  Final  agreement  to  German  re¬ 
armament  coincided  with  the  return  of  Democratic  control  to  Congress, 
Including  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Senator  Taft  had 
been  dead  for  over  a  year  and  McCarthy  had  been  repudiated.  Dulles 
subsequently  enjoyed  more  flexibility,  although  he  and  his  successors 
came  under  similar  kinds  of  pressures.  The  seeds  of  the  Mansfield 
Amendments  that  emerged  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1960s  and  threatened 
in  the  early  1980s  were  already  visible. 

The  Berlin  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  did  not  interfere  with 
the  EDC.  The  KDC  was  rejected  in  France  largely  because  of  Gaulllsi 
opposition,  concerned  more  with  the  provisions  of  the  EDC  than  w  ‘l 
any  attempt  to  reach  a  settlement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  With  100 
French  troops  tied  down  in  Indochina,  the  Gaullists  feared  f' 
supranational  EDC  would  be  dominated  by  the  FRG.  The  Paris  Agreements 
provided  a  framework  for  German  rearmament  based  on  an  allian  e  <■» 
sovereign  states,  preferable  to  the  EDC  because  it  allowed  France 
greater  freedom  of  action  in  dealing  with  the  Germans,  as  de  Gaulle 
was  to  demonstrate  after  1958.2?  The  Berlin  Coni^  ->ce  was  Itself  a 
prelude  to  the  Geneva  Summit  eighteen  months  later;  thei  combined 
significance  is  in  the  total  lack  of  agreement  on  the  "German  Prob¬ 
lem”,  with  the  result  a  divided  and  rearmed  Germany  tied  into  opposing 
alliance  systems. 

2?  See  the  discussion  in  F.  Roy  Willis,  France,  Germany,  and  the  New 
Europe,  1945-1967  (London:  Oxford  University,  1968),  pp.l40ff. 


At  the  Berlin  Conference,  Eden  proposed  a  five  stage  proce 
towards  the  achievement  of  German  reunification,  in  which  free 
elections  under  international  supervision  to  create  an  all-German  .-on 
stituent  assembly  was  the  first  step,  and  the  signature  of  a  peace 
treaty  with  a  newly  formed  government  for  a  unified  Germany  was  the 
last.  Molotov's  counter-pro posal  was  for  a  provisional  all-German 
government,  established  by  the  two  German  parliaments  as  a  first  step. 
As  with  the  1952  Soviet  draft  treaty,  the  unified  Germany  was  not  to 
enter  into  any  coalitions  with  its  former  adversaries  in  World  War  IT, 
At  first,  Molotov  suggested  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  fm-r 
German  territory  except  for  those  involved  in  "control"  functions. 
Subsequently,  Molotov  insisted  that,  pending  the  formation  of  a  pro¬ 
visional  German  government,  all  foreign  forces  should  withdraw  In  any 
case  within  a  period  of  six  months,  although  they  could  re-enter 
Germany  if  German  security  were  threatened.  Molotov  also  proposed  con¬ 
vening  a  conference  on  European  security,  in  which  European  states 
(i.e.  not  including  the  US)  would  work  out  a  collective  security  sys¬ 
tem,  "to  assure  the  neutralisation  of  Germany".  The  final  communique, 
besides  calling  for  a  conference  on  Korea  and  Indochina,  noted  merely 
"an  exchange  of  views"  without  any  agreement.28 

The  Berlin  Conference  marked  a  milestone  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Western  Alliance  in  one  Important  respect.  For  the  first  time,  the  FRO 
saw  Itself  not  as  an  "opponent"  in  Western  negotiations  but  as  a  par¬ 
ticipant,  having  been  invited  to  attend  the  allied  Working  Group  de¬ 
liberations  that  took  piece  before  Christmas.  At  the  conference  it¬ 
self,  the  FRG,  tike  the  delegation  froa  East  Germany,  held  observer 
status  outside  the  conference  hall,  despite  Soviet  efforts  to  gain  a 

28  For  the  Eden  and  Molotov  proposals,  plut  the  final  communique, 
see  RIIA,  Documents,  1933.  pp. 72-78. 


semblance  of  recognition  for  East  Germany  by  their  representation. 29 
The  conference  reflected  a  comparable  process  in  the  Sovt _l  relation¬ 
ship  with  East  Germany,  in  that  the  Molotov  proposals  indicated  less  a 
concern  for  achieving  German  reunification  even  on  its  own  terms  than 
an  emphasis  on  consolidating  the  East  German  regime  and  gaining  recog¬ 
nition  for  it,  while  hoping  to  thwart  German  rearmament  and  gain  the 
disengagement  of  the  US.  It  was  a  subtle  shift  that  became  more  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1955,  but  it  reflected  anxiety  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  June  1953  riots  in  East  Germany  and  the  September  1953 
FRG  elections  in  which  the  SPD  lost  significant  ground  against 
Adenauer. 30 

The  prevailing  belief  in  the  West  in  late  1954  and  early  1955  was 
that  the  West  was  in  the  best  position  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  implied  an  abiding  faith  in  the  premise  that  one 
should  negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength,  but  it  also  implied  that 
further  delay  would  see  a  deterioration  in  that  position.  This  combi¬ 
nation  of  strength  and  vulnerability  particularly  motivated  Eden,  who 
had  made  the  prospect  of  a  summit  part  of  his  campaign  for  the  1955 
elections  in  Britain: 31 

I  argued  that  this  was  the  right  moment  at  which  to  prepare 
for  discussion  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  thought  it  unlikely 
that  with  the  passage  of  time  our  relative  position  would 
Improve.  On  the  contrary,  I  thought  that  once  saturation  in 
thermo-nuclear  weapons  was  reached,  the  rel:.tfve  military 


29  See  Wllhlem  G.  Grewe,  RUckblenden ,  1976-1951  (Berlin:  Prop,  Sen, 
1979),  p. 175. 

30  With  a  much  larger  turnout  than  in  1949,  the  CDU/CSU  gained  45. 2X 
of  the  vote,  as  compared  to  31. 7X  in  1949;  the  SPD  held  virtually  even 
with  28. 8X  as  opposed  to  29. 2X  in  1949;  Adenauer's  coalition  partner, 
the  FDP,  also  dropped  from  11. 7X  to  9.5X.  The  result  was  that  the  SPD 
no  longer  held  the  one-third  required  in  the  Bundestag  to  thwart  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

31  Avon,  op.clt. ,  p. 289,  discussing  a  paper  he  circulated  in  March 
1955.  Emphasis  added. 


strength  of  the  W eat  would  decline.  The  ratification  of  the 
Pari*  Agreement  alght  represent  a  high  point  of  Western  po¬ 
litical  cohesion.  1  was  not  hopeful  that  a  general  discus¬ 
sion  of  Che  hydrogen  bomb,  or  disarmament,  or  the  Far  East, 
would  get  us  anywhere.  But  I  did  want  to  see  whether  the 
conference  could  achieve  something  In  Europe.  ' 

Likewise,  French  Premier  Mendes-France  urged  a  summit  In  his  22 
November  1954  speech  to  the  ON  General  Assembly,  subsequently  advising 
Dulles  that,  while  France  would  ratify  the  Paris  Agreement  prior  to 
the  summit  to  assure  a  position  of  strength,  French  public  opinion  re¬ 
quired  the  prospect  of  a  summit  to  justify  ratification. 32 

The  next  day,  Eisenhower  agreed  to  a  four  power  conference,  con¬ 
tingent  upon  ratification  of  the  Paris  Agreement  and  "provided  there 
was  evidence  of  a  sincere  desire  for  negotiations  on  the  pert  of  the 
Comsninlst  world,  for  example  the  Austrian  Peace  Treaty". 33  Editorial 
and  public  opinion  In  the  US  was  generally  supportive.  Moreover, 
McCarthylsm  was  dead:  hi  a  Congressional  resolution  of  22  June  1954, 
that  the  conference  agenda  ahould  include  "the  present  and  future 
status  of  the  nations  of  East  Europe  and  Asia  now  under  Communist  con¬ 
trol"  as  a  precondition  for  US  participation,  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  77-4.3*  There  were  few  within  the  Administration,  however,  who 
urged  a  summit.  The  real  question  was  how  one  approached  it:  did  one 
emphasise  the  strength  chat  one  had,  one's  firm  resolve  not  to  be 
budged  from  previous  positions,  and  one's  determination  to  exact  con¬ 
cessions  from  the  other  side;  or  did  one  take  a  milder  tone,  expres¬ 
sing  the  hope  for  some  kind  of  progress  towards  ddtente  and  declaring 
one's  interests  in  peace?  In  effect  the  US  did  both,  the  former 

32  Drummond  and  Coblent*,  qp.clt.,  p. 133. 

33  23  Mr vs mbs  r  1954  press  conference ,  la  the  Maw  York  Times ,  24 
November  195*. 

**  Coral  Ball,  negotiation  from  Strength:  A  Study  In  the  Politics  of 
Powtr  (London:  Ghetto  and  Minima,  1992),  p»il5  and  pp. 102ff. 
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through  Dulles35  and  the  latter  through  Eisenhower. 3b  Both  were  ne¬ 
cessary  and  complementary,  in  that  each  had  utility  de- .  tiding  upon  the 
audience  to  which  statements  were  directed.  Fundamentally,  Dulles  re¬ 
assured  Adenauer,  while  Eisenhower  reassured  those  who  feared  that  US 
belligerency  might  precipitate  a  holocaust. 

Bohlen's  assessment  to  Dulles  one  month  prior  to  Geneva  suggests 
the  significance  of  setting  the  rhetorical  tone  for  participation  In 
negotiations: 37 

Judging  from  here,  the  Western  powers  go  into  the  conference 
with  a  great  advantage  on  their  side,  faced  with  an  aci.^r- 
sary  considerably  less  sure  of  himself  than  in  the  past.  Tt 
does  not,  however,  follow  that  we  should  anticipate  that  the 
Soviets  will  be  prepared  at  Geneva  to  make  a  series  of  con¬ 
cessions  or  will  reflect,  in  the  negotiations,  elements  of 
weakness  or  Indecision.  Indeed  these  present  advantages  of 
the  West  can  be  dissipated  if  they  are  stressed  publicly  or 
acted  on  too  overtly  since  the  SovLets,  like  all  dictator¬ 
ships,  are  mortally  afraid  of  showing  weakness  or  of  appear¬ 
ing  to  yield  to  foreign  pressures. 

This  unsolicited  advice  to  Dulles  reflected  a  growing  recognition  t* 
a  policy  of  negotiating  only  from  strength,  while  necessary  to  de< 
one's  position  and  to  avoid  being  intimidated  into  making  con  ',s 
did  not  necessarily  create  the  conditions  in  which  the  other  side 
would  be  intimidated  into  making  concessions.  Dfitente  could  perha  s  V  > 
achieved  through  negotiations  only  if  each  aide  entered  the  negotia¬ 
tions  in  the  belief  that  it  held  a  position  of  strength.  Yet  if  the 
adversary  relationship  is  viewed  as  a  zero  sum  gann.  -md  the  negotia¬ 
ting  agenda  la  centered  on  Issues,  the  resolution  of  which  viewed 

3’’  For  Instance,  Dulles'  24  May  1955  press  conference  after  the 
Soviet  Union  agreed  to  the  Austrian  State  Treaty,  In  Seyom  Brown,  The 
Faces  of  Power:  Constancy  and  Change  In  United  States  Foreign  Policy 
from  Truman  to  Johnson  (Mew  York:  Columbia  University,  1968),  p. 93.  ~ 

36  For  Instance,  Bisenhowmr's  radio  broadcast  prior  to  his  departure 
for  Geneva,  discussed  In  Eisenhower,  Mandats  for  Change,  pp. 504-09. 

3?  In  a  12  June  1955  memorandum  from  Moscow,  In  Aohlen,  Witness  to 
History,  pp.381ff. 
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in  terns  of  that  zero  sum  game  relationship,  then  one  has  little  basis 
for  expecting  any  tangible  results  from  those  negotiations. 

The  question  of  what  issues  are  on  the  agenda,  and  in  which  order 
they  are  to  be  addressed,  therefore  assumes  some  significance.  The 
definition  of  this  agenda,  as  well  as  the  terms  of  reference  for  their 
deliberation,  was  the  ostensible  purpose  for  the  Geneva  Summit  of 
18-23  July  1955  in  which  the  Heads  of  State  were  to  work  out  a 
directive  for  the  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference,  held  between  27 
October  and  16  November. 3®  The  "Spirit  of  Geneva"  that  surrounded  the 
Summit  itself  derived  from  two  sources.  One  was  on  a  human  level: 
after  the  signing  of  the  Austrian  State  Treaty  in  May,  Dulles  and 
Molotov  clasped  hands  on  the  balcony  of  the  Belvedere  Palace  before  a 
cheering  throng;  in  Geneva  there  was  a  conspicuous  absence  of  polemic 
in  the  meetings  of  Eisenhower,  Bulganin,  Eden  and  Faur£.  As  Eisenhower 
recalled: 39 

In  spite  of  what  happened  thereafter,  the  cordial  atmosphere 
of  the  talks...  never  faded  entirely.  Indeed,  the  way  was 
opened  for  some  Increase  in  intercourse  between  East  and 
West...  These  were  small  beginnings,  but  they  could  not  have 
transpired  in  the  atmosphere  prevailing  before  Geneva. 

Eden  told  the  House  of  Commons,  "Geneva  has  given  the  simple  message 

to  the  world:  it  has  reduced  the  dangers  of  war.”^®  Secondly,  the 

Summit  showed  promise  of  producing  substantive  results:  the  Final 

Directive  recognised  the  link  between  German  reunification  and 

European  security  and  seemed  to  record  Four  Power  agreement  on  the 

condition  of  free  elections: 

The  Heads  of  Government  have  agreed  that  the  settlement  of 
the  German  question  and  the  reunification  of  Germany  by  free 

3®  For  documents  relating  to  the  Geneva  Conference,  see  RIIA, 

Documents,  1955.  pp.2-A9  mi  50-89,  respectively. 

3^  Eisenhower,  Hmwdate  for  Chanme,  p. 530. 

*3  Avon,  op.clt.,  p.31i.  Similarly  Harold  Macmillan,  Volume  III: 


elections  shall  be  carried  out  In  conformity  with  the 
national  Interests  of  the  German  people  and  the  interests  of 
European  security. 

Yet  the  improvement  In  the  atmosphere  of  East-West  <.  Utluus  extended 
to  the  realm  of  substance  only  with  regard  to  Austria,  not  Germany.  In 
October,  with  "European  Security  and  the  German  Problem"  as  the  first 
agenda  item,  It  became  clear,  if  it  was  not  evident  before,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  preferred  the  consolidation  of  the  GDR  to  the  prospect  of 
German  reunification. ^ 

While  this  deadlock  on  Germany  remained,  the  question  was  reduced 
to  one  of  how  the  other  issues  -  notably  European  security  an!  general 
disarmament  -  were  to  relate  to  the  deadlock.  Two  significant  propo¬ 
sals  were  made  at  the  Summit  that  generated  surprise.  One  was  Eisen¬ 
hower's  suggestion  that  the  US  and  USSR  exchange  "a  complete  blueprint 
of  our  military  establishments,  from  beginning  to  end..."  and  provide 
"within  our  countries  facilities  for  aerial  photography  to  the  other 
country.,.".^2  This  "Open  Skies"  proposal  was  consistent  with  the 
determination  that  any  reliable  arms  limitation  agreement  must  Inc 
adequate  Inspection  and  control  arrangements.  Echoing  Nitze's  crit  pit 
of  Kennan  in  early  1950,  Eisenhower  prefaced  this  proposal: 

The  lessons  of  history  teach  us  that  disarmament  agreements 
without  adequate  reciprocal  Inspection  increase  the  dangers 
of  war  and  do  not  brighten  the  prospects  of  peace. 

Hut  the  proposal  was  a  step  beyond  earlier  disarm  iment  thinking  in  two 

respects,  both  important  in  view  of  subsequent  arms  c  efforts. 

The  first  was  bilateralism.  In  making  his  statement,  Elsenhc  ..  v  ex- 


41  Nikita  Khrushchev,  then  emerging  as  the  dominant  member  of  the 
Kremlin  "collective  leadership",  declared  as  much  at  an  SED  rally  in 
East  Berlin  on  26  July  1955.  The  subsequent  USSR-GDR  communique  stated 
that  a  rapprochement  between  the  PRG  and  GDR,  including  FRG 
recognition  of  the  GDR,  was  a  precondition  to  reunification.  See  RIIA, 
Documents,  1955,  pp. 198-200. 

See  Eisenhower's  statement  on  disarmament,  21  July  1955,  ibid. , 
pp. 39-41.  Also  Elsenhower,  Mandate  for  Change,  pp.520ff. 
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plicltly  directed  his  remarks  to  the  Soviet  Delegation,  an. I  i  In*  pi 
posal  was  phrased  In  terms  of  a  bilateral  exchange.  Moreover,  the  pro¬ 
posal  was  aimed  at  an  immediate  practical  measure  "to  develop  the 
mutual  confidence”  necessary  for  further  progress  while  focusing  on  * 
the  specific  threat  of  surprise  attack.  It  was  not  a  general  disarma¬ 
ment  proposal,  as  Eisenhower  admitted  that  the  technology  for  verifi- 
cation  was  inadequate;  neither  was  it  linked  to  the  solution  of  any 
other  outstanding  problems. 

The  second  surprise  proposal  at  the  Summit  came  from  the  British. 

All  three  Western  Heads  of  State  began  with  the  position  that  the  re¬ 
unification  of  Germany  was  the  first  problem  on  the  agenda,  that  It 
should  be  accomplished  through  free  elections  under  neutral  super¬ 
vision  as  a  first  step,  and  that  such  a  reunified  Germany  should  have 
the  freedom  to  join  whatever  collective  security  arrangement  it  chose 
( assumed ly  HATO),  while  the  Four  Occupying  Powers  could  enter  Into 
mutual  security  agreements  to  guarantee  against  a  resurgent  Germany. 

Like  Eisenhower,  Eden  departed  from  the  premise  that  some  kind  of 
"confidence-building  measure"  (to  borrow  a  later  phrase)  was  necessary 
as  a  first  step.  He  thus  went  beyond  the  original  Western  position  and 
proposed  dlmcussiona  on  limiting  force  and  armaments  on  each  side  of 
Germany  and  in  adjacent  countries,  with  a  demilitarised  area  between 
Eaat  and  West  and  reciprocal  Inspection  arrangements.  Specifically,  * 
Eden  suggested  that  the  lack  of  security  in  Europe  was  the  cause  of 
Germany's  continued  division  and  that  a  ddtente,  reflected  in  substan- 


* 
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Live  military  agreements  on  European  security  might  have  to  precede 

reunification.^  Bulganin  emphasised  this  conclusion  e  ..iusively 

Our  eventual  objective  should  •»  to  have  no  foreign  troops 
on  the  territories  of  the  States  of  Europe.  Their  withdrawal 
would  remove  one  of  the  principal,  if  not  the  primary, 
sources  of  present  distrust  in  international  relations. 

In  this  Bulganin  echoed  Lippmann,  noting  also  that  "conditions  which 
would  permit  the  reunification  of  Germany  have  not  yet  matured".  By 
seeking  to  separate  further  Eden's  plan  for  a  military  detente  in 
Central  Europe  from  Eden's  original  proposal  for  a  phased  reunifica¬ 
tion  of  Germany,  beginning  with  free  elections,  Moscow  set  the  theme 
for  subsequent  debates  on  European  security.  It  succeeded  in  strain4 ng 
the  alliance  consensus,  and  threatened  to  isolate  the  FRG. 

In  the  Western  strategy  meetings  between  the  Geneva  Summit  and 
the  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference,  the  West  Germans  protested  against 
the  second  Eden  proposal  because  it  provided  for  a  demilitarised  zone 
without  guarantees  of  progress  on  reunification.  Inspection  11 
would  take  on  the  character  of  a  border  between  two  German  states. 
Tripartite  Western  proposal  on  the  first  day  of  the  Foreign  Minlst  s 
Conference  reflected  this  German  pressure:^-* 


for  Eden's  proposals,  see  RIIA,  Documents,  1955,  pp. 17-20  and 
41-43. 

t*1*  Quoted  in  Eden's  account  of  the  Sunmut  in  Avon,  op.cit. , 
pp. 298ff . 

On  27  October  1955,  in  RIIA,  Documents,  1955,  pp.^'-^l.  See 
Grewe,  op.cit. ,  pp. 265-70,  for  a  discussion  of  the  strategy  sc  ilons. 
Eden  and  Macmillan  both  claim  that  Adenauer  had  his  own 
"disengagement”  proposal  and  agreed  with  the  British  proposals  as 
early  aa  June  1955.  The  difference,  however,  was  fundamental:  Adenauer 
could  only  consider  a  demilitarised  zone  if  it  were  centered  on  the 
eastern  border  of  East  Germany,  not  between  the  two  Germanies.  See 
Adenauer's  speech  to  the  Bundestag,  in  Bulletin,  21  July  1955; 
Adenauer,  Erlnnerungen,  1953-1955,  pp.456ff.;  Macmillan,  Tides  of 

Fortune,  p.  535;  Avon,  op.cit. pp.  293-94;  and  Ldwenthal,  op.cit. , 

p.627. 


In  a  zone...  on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  a  reunified  Germany  and  the  Eastern  European  coun¬ 
tries,  levels  for  armed  forces  would  be  specified  so  as  to 
establish  a  military  balance  which  would  contribute  to  Euro¬ 
pean  security  and  help  to  relieve  the  burden  of  armaments. 

Reunification  could  proceed  by  stages  (with  free  elections  as  the  im¬ 
portant  first  stage),  concurrent  with  the  phased  implementation  of  a 
"Treaty  of  Assurance”  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Conference  broke  up  in 
deadlock,  although  not  prematurely  because  none  of  the  Western  Powers 
wanted  the  onus  of  making  the  break:  on  European  security  and  Germany, 
there  was  no  agreement  on  the  necessary  first  step;  on  disarmament, 
there  was  no  agreement  on  controls;  on  East-West  contacts,  some  cul¬ 
tural  exchanges  and  trade  followed,  but  there  was  no  agreement  on  re¬ 
stricting  "propaganda  instruments”  or  increasing  the  flow  of  people 


and  ideas 
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CHAPTER  8 


Adenauer's  Ostpolitik  and  the  Disengagement  Debate 


In  many  respects,  1955  was  a  high  point  for  Adenauer's  foreign 
policy.  Not  only  had  he  largely  achieved  the  Integration  of  the  FRG 
into  the  Western  alliance,  but  he  had  also  been  able,  with  Dulles' 
support,  to  bring  his  considerable  Influence  to  bear  In  the  formation 
of  Western  strategy  In  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union.  As  one  observer 
pointed  out  In  late  1954,  the  FRG  had  been  transformed  "Into  a  part¬ 
ner,  no  longer  dictated  to  but  wooed  -  and  all  this  by  means  of  a  con¬ 
sistently  pro-Allied  policy".1  It  was  not  a  permanent  condition, 
judging  from  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  von  Scherpenberg 's  letter  to 
Foreign  Minister  von  Brentano  during  the  later  Berlin  Crisis:2 

I  have  the  Impression  that,  more  and  more,  any  foreign 
policy  Initiative  and  freedom  of  action  escapes  us,  or  more 
accurately,  Is  taken  away  from  us,  and  that  we  are  sinking 
back  Into  a  situation  In  which  we  are  only  the  object  of  the 
policies  of  others. 

The  fear  of  West  German  Isolation  within  the  Western  alliance 

Increased  after  the  Geneva  Conference.  It  stemmed  from  three  sources. 

First,  Adenauer’s  foreign  policy  had  reached  a  plateau  of  success.  The 

tangible  reward  of  Western  integration  existed,  while  the  pressure  on 

the  FRG  to  fulfil  its  obligations  within  the  -’Mance  -  through 

financial  support  for  Western  troops  stationed  in  the  Hw.  its  own 
« 

force  build  up,  and  the  awkward  adaptation  to  NATO’s  nuclear  strategy 


1  Lorenz  Stuck!,  "Adenauer  In  NSten”,  in  Die  Weltwoche  (Zurich),  5 
November  1954,  quoted  in  Gordon  A.  Craig,  From  Bismarck  to  Adenauer: 
Aspects  of  German  Statecraft  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1958),  p. 141. 

2  In  October  1959,  quoted  In  Arnulf  Baring,  Sehr  verehrter  Herr 
Bundeskanzler 1  Heinrich  von  Brentano  im  Brlefwechsel  mlt  Konrad 
Adenauer,  1949-1964  (Hamburg:  Hoffmann  und  Campe.  1974).  p. 281. 


-  increased.  Second,  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  reunifi¬ 
cation  on  the  Western  negotiating  agenda  in  the  face  of  Soviet  insis¬ 
tence  on  the  recognition  of  the  GDR  and  persistent  pressure  (from  both 
West  and  East)  for  some  kind  of  regional  military  detente  in  Central 
Europe.  Finally,  pressure  within  the  FRG  for  some  kind  of  initiative 
with  the  East,  while  enjoying  qualified  support  in  some  Western  quar¬ 
ters,  generated  considerable  anxiety  that  the  FRG  might  seek  a  "new 
Rapallo”  with  the  USSR. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  these  three  disparate  pressures  that  we 
must  view  the  development  of  Adenauer's  Ostpolitik.  In  June  1954, 
former  Weimar  Chancellor  Heinrich  Briining  had  proposed  in  a  speech  in 
Dtisseldorf  that  Bonn  should  resume  diplomatic  relations  with  Moscow  to 
decrease  FRG  reliance  on  the  West,  and,  using  those  relations  as  a 
lever.  Induce  the  Occupying  Powers  to  agree  to  German  reunification. 3 
Adenauer  warned  against  damaging  Western  confidence  in  the  FRG,  but 
both  the  FDP  and  SPD  called  for  new  initiatives  with  Moscow  in  advance 
of  any  treaty  commitment  to  the  West.  Nonetheless,  those  treaty 
commitments,  along  with  FRG  sovereignty,  went  into  effect  in  May  1955. 
A  month  later,  the  Kremlin  invited  Adenauer  to  visit  Moscow,  offering 
the  prospect  of  normalised  diplomatic  relations  and  increased  trade 
markets  as  enticements.  Adenauer  travelled  to  Washington,  London  and 
Paris  for  consultations  and  agreed  to  wait  until  after  the  Summit:  he 
accepted  the  invitation  on  12  August,  a  decision  supported  by  all 
three  major  parties  and  85Z  of  public  opinion  in  the  FRG. 4  Washington 

3  Before  the  Rhine-Ruhr  Club,  2  June  1954.  See  the  New  York  Times, 
5  June  1954,  and  Terence  Prlttie,  Adeaauer  1876-1967  (London:  Tom 
Stacey,  1971),  for  Adenauer's  reaction. 

*  Emnid  Infomatlonen,  9  July  1955,  cited  in  Gerard  Braunthal,  "An 
Agreement  with  tke  Russians'’,  in  James  t.  Chr  stoph,  ed. ,  Cases  in 
Comparative  Polities  (Boston:  Little  Brown,  1st  ed.,  1945),  p.265. 
were  opposed;  3 it  sew  it  as  a  mesas  to  reunification. 
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lrift  the  decision  up  to  Adenauer,  with  Adenauer's  assurance  that 

nothing  would  be  done  without  prior  consultation  or  to  prejudice  the 

Geneva  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference;  US  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

Livingston  Merchant  travelled  to  Bonn  at  the  end  of  August  to  confirm 

Adenauer's  position.  According  to  Grewe,  a  23  August  planning  meeting 

in  Bonn  produced  this  decision:^ 

The  goal  of  the  Moscow  trip  of  the  Chancellor  is  solely  to 
make  contact.  It  is  not  intended  to  last  more  than  3  to  4 
days.  Any  concrete  decisions  are  not  to  be  expected... 

Moreover,  if  neither  reunification  nor  the  issue  of  the  estimated 
10,000  Germans  incarcerated  in  the  USSR  were  to  be  on  the  agenda, 
Adenauer  would  only  agree  to  an  exchange  of  "diplomatic  agents". 

Moscow  had  only  agreed  to  an  "exchange  of  views"  on  reunifica¬ 
tion,  and  the  visit  resulted  in  the  immediate  restoration  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations;  the  release  of  prisoners  was  to  be  followed  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  trade,  both  of  which  were  implemented  slowly  over  the  nex*- 
few  years.  Bonn's  apparent  acceptance  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  wi  >• 
Moscow  was  conditioned  by  its  emphasis  on  the  issue  of  German  reun 
cation.  Thus,  the  editor  of  Die  Welt  commented  before  the  Moscow 
trip;6 


We  would  like  to  make  clear  that  we  consider  coexistence 
with  the  Soviet  Union  realistic  politics,  despite  her 
essentially  different  system.  We  would  regard  it  as 
unrealistic  to  gamble  on  a  continuation  oi  the  Cold  War  or  a 
third  world  war  or  even  on  the  breakdown  of  *~he  Soviet 
system.  Thus  the  only  remaining  alternative  is  co.  '  «itence. 
However,  we  would  also  like  to  condemn  as  unrealistic  ii  rhe 
Soviet  Union  were  to  extend  the  idea  of  coexistence  to  th- 
German  zone  she  has  occupied  and  set  up. 


3  From  his  memorandum  of  the  meeting,  in  Wilhelm  G.  Grewe, 
Riickblenden ,  1976-1951  (Berlin;  PropylSen,  1979),  p.248  and  more 

generally,  pp. 231-52. 

Die  Welt,  11  August  1955.  Emphasis  added. 
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What  is  noteworthy  in  this  assessment  is  the  presumption  of  Soviet 
permanence,  as  opposed  to  earlier  expressions  in  the  US  that  the 
Soviet  system  was  prone  to  disintegration.  Adenauer  justified  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Moscow  because  it  was  too  important  a  state  to  be 
ignored,  because  other  states  had  such  relations,  and  because  it 
created  a  channel  for  direct  interaction  on  bilateral  issues.  The 
Soviet  Union.,  he  felt,  needed  a  detente  with  the  West;  by  making  clear 
to  Moscow  directly  that  the  FRG  would  not  leave  the  West  but  was  also 
not  a  threat  to  the  USSR,  a  detente  based  on  the  reunification  of 
Germany  might  be  possible.^ 

Nevertheless,  within  a  week  of  Adenauer's  return  from  Moscow,  the 

USSR  and  the  GDR  signed  a  treaty  which  was  the  counterpart  of  Bonn’s 

DeutschlAndvertrag.  In  the  spring  of  1956,  with  tiro  German  ambassadors 

in  Moscow,  the  Soviet  News  Agency,  TASS,  suggested  that  the  two  German 

states  negotiate  on  reunification.  Die  Welt  wryly  commented:** 

The- only" conclusion  we  can  draw  from  this  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  wish  the  reunification  of  the  German 
people...  Now  we  have  a  direct  wire  connecting  Moscow  and 
Bonn,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  we  are  supposed  to  say 
over  it. 

Fundamentally,  Adenauer  viewed  reunification  as  the  responsibility  of 
the  Four.  Powers  and  not  an  issue  for  bilateral  negotiations.  Other 
than  the.xautious  approach  to  Moscow,  his  Ostpolitik  was  a  negative 
policy*  After. the  Moscow  trip,  Adenauer  travelled  to  New  York  to  gain 
allied  affirmation  of  the  separate  elements  of  that  policy:  the 
reunification  of  Germany  remained  an  obligation  of  the  Four  Powers; 
until  reunification,  Bonn  was  the  sole  legitimate  representative  of 


'  See  Adenauer's  press  conference,  in  Bulletin,  22  September  1955, 
plus  his  discussion  in  Konrad  Adenauer,  Erinnerungen,  1953-1955 
(Stuttgart:  Deutsche ,  1966),  pp.491ff. 

Die  Walt,  8  March  1956. 
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German  Interests  (Allelnvertretungsrecht);  there  could  be  no  agreement 
on  the  final  frontier  of  Germany  (e.g.  the  Oder-Nelsse  line)  until  a 
reunified  Germany  can  negotiate  a  final  peace  treaty;  and  there  would 
be  no  recognition  of  the  regime  in  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany.  ^  The 
West  German  complement  to  this  latter  element,  that  the  recognition  of 
East  Germany  by  a  third  party  would  be  considered  an  "unfriendly  act" 
(known  as  the  Hallstein  Doctrine),  was  agreed  in  a  22  September  1955 
cabinet  meeting,  and  applied  two  years  later  when  the  FRG  broke  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Yugoslavia  after  the  latter  recognised  the 
GDR. 10 

Inevitably,  there  were  those  in  the  West  who  feared  that  a 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Bonn  and  Moscow  would 
decrease  FRG  reliance  on  the  West.11  Adenauer’s  trip  to  New  York  was 
designed  to  allay  those  fears.  In  reality,  West  German  dependence  on 
the  Western  alliance  -  and  on  the  US  in  particular  -  Increased  drama 
tically  in  the  aftermath  of  Geneva  and  the  Moscow  trip.  It  h  ~ 
remained  true  that  FRG  initiatives  in  the  East  have  created 
external  and  internal  pressures  on  Bonn  to  shore  up  its  links  with 
the  West  to  avoid  being  isolated.  In  the  1950s,  the  preservation  of 
Bonn's  Western  ties  had  several,  sometimes  contradictory,  motivations. 

In  the  first  place,  reunification  required  agreement  among  all 
four  of  the  occupying  powers.  Although  the  internal  '°bate  was  often 
framed  in  a  way  that  suggested  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  tu<;  key  to 

^  For  the  joint  US/UK/French  statement  of  28  September  1955,  see 
RIIA,  Documents,  1955,  pp. 203-04. 

10  Crewe.,  Qp.clt, ,  p.252. 

1 1  This  even  led  to  mutual  public  recrimination  between  Adenauer  and 
Bohlen.  See  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Witness  to  History,  1929-1969  (New 
York:  W,W.  Norton,  1973),  and  Grewe,  op.cit. ,  pp. 245-46,  supplemented 
by  personal  interview  with  Grewe. 


reunification.  Western  support  could  not  always  be  taken  for  grants , 
especially  if  the  fora  which  that  reunification  took  seemed  to  under¬ 
mine  the  increasingly  stable  European  security  framework  that  exis¬ 
ted.  In  late  1954,  Adenauer  had  complained  that  only  "some"  of  the 
NATO  Foreign  Ministers  continued  to  emphasise  their  support  for  Bonn's 
claim  to  Alleinver tretungsrecht ,  and  stressed  that  reunification  could 
only  come  from  Western  unity,  "endangered  as  a  result  of  the  [1954J 
Geneva  Conference  and  the  failure  of  the  EDC'*.^  in  January  1955, 
after  Western  pressure  for  a  summit  and  Molotov's  persistent  declara¬ 
tions  that  rearmament  of  Germany  would  foreclose  reunification,  the 
official  Bonn  press  organ,  Bulletin,  warned:^ 

Recently,  an  increasing  number  of  comments  on  German  reuni¬ 
fication  have  appeared  in  the  Western  world...  In  one  quar¬ 
ter,  it  was  claimed  that  the  Germans'  heart-felt  desire  for 
reunification  is  not  realistic;  from  another  comes  the 
advice  that  out  of  consideration  for  her  allies  in  the 
Western  European  Union,  the  Federal  Republic  ought  to  give 
up  all  thought  of  reunification;  and  a  third  attempts  to 
demonstrate  the  advantages  of  continuing  German  partition... 

Were  developments  to  prove  that  the  Chancellor's  policy  is 
built  upon  alliances  with  a  Western  world  that  no  longer 
supports  German  reunification  and  no  longer  stands  behind 
its  promises  given  in  the  recent  treaties  -  it  might  well 
lead  to  a  complete  reversal  in  German  politics. 

Significantly,  such  a  warning  had  a  broad  foundation  in  West  German 

politics.  Both  the  conservative  Die  Welt  and  the  SPD  Neuer  Vorwarts 

echoed  this  concern:  armaments  agreements  or  a  European  security 


^  Adenauer’s  speech  at  the  Paris  Conference  and  his  Government 
Declaration  to  the  Bundestag  of  15  December  1954,  in  Bulletin,  28 
October  and  23  Decembe r  1954. 

13  "Perilous  Misconceptions" ,  Bulls tie,  20  January  1955.  For  a  mild 
US  echo,  see  Well  Street  Journal ,  1  February  1955.  For  commentary, 
particularly  critical  of  France,  see  Milne  heoar  Merkur,  20  January 
1955. 


arrangement  which  envisaged  the  continued  division  of  Germany  were 


possible,  dangerous,  and  unacceptable.^* 

Adenauer's  motivations  for  securing  Bonn's  ties  to  the  West  thus 
rested  on  two  foundations.  One  reflected  his  priority  for  integrating 
the  FRG  into  a  broader  Western  European  framework,  even  if  that  meant 
a  delay  to  reunification.  Indeed,  he  once  cautioned  SPD  Chairman  Erich 
Ollenhauer,  who  advocated  an  FRO  initiative  on  reunification,  "that 
the  rest  of  the  world  may  get  weary  of  constant  negotiating  on  the 
German  question".^  Secondly,  Adenauer's  Ostpolitik  combined  coexis¬ 
tence  with  Moscow,  "without  illusions",  and  non-recognition  of  the  GDR 
which,  because  of  the  Hallstein  Doctrine,  also  meant  non-recognitf on 
of  Eastern  Europe.  Allied  cooperation  was  necessary  if  this  were  to 
have  any  effect  on  Moscow.  It  was  a  policy  that  made  the  FRG  vulner¬ 
able  to  allied  willingness  to  support  Bonn's  claims  and  to  include 
these  questions  in  negotiations  with  the  USSR.  Hence,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary,  to  Adenauer,  that  Bonn  cooperate  fully  in  meeting  and  e  , 
assuming  alliance  commitments,  not  only  to  further  Western  inte 
tion,  but  also  to  allow  Bonn  to  insist,  in  return,  that  the  allies 
fulfil  their  obligations  in  the  defence  of  German  Interests.  After  the 
20th  Soviet  Communist  Party  (CPSU)  Conference  and  Khrushchev's 
articulation  of  "peaceful  coexistence",  Adenauer  warned:^ 

14  Die  Welt,  28  July  1955,  and  Neuer  VorwSrts,  23  1955. 

15  During  a  Bundestag  foreign  policy  debate.  See  Bulletin,  8 
December  1955.  Significantly,  this  was  not  totally  accepted  on  the 
right.  See  Die  Welt,  26  April  1956,  and  Frankfurter  Allgemein 
Zeltung,  13  September  1956. 

1®  Adenauer's  speech  at  Yale  University,  in  Bulletin,  21  June  1956. 
Similarly,  von  Brentano's  speech  to  the  Bundestag,  in  Bulletin,  7 
February  1957.  It  was  directed  at  the  British,  who  had  just  received 
Bulganin  In  London,  and  in  response  to  a  memorandum  from  Kennan 
advocating  peaceful  coexistence  and  leaked  to  the  press.  Adenauer, 
Erinnerungen,  1955-1959,  pp. 107-11  snd  143. 


The  Meet  must  not  let  the  Soviets  believe  that,  while  It 
does  pursue  a  common  Military  policy,  It  Is,  on  the  other 
hand,  possible  for  every  single  WATO  Member  to  pursue  its 
own  foreign  policy  -  free  from  all  restrictions  -  in  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  policy  imperative  accounts  for  Adenauer 'a  sudden  shift  in  posi¬ 
tion  regarding  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  NATO:  from  warnings  that 
an  emphasis  on  nuclear  weapons  was  a  "mistake"  that  would  turn  Germany 
into  an  "atomic  no-man' s-land",  to  an  insistence  that  renunciation  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  the  FRG  would  mean  "practically  the  dissolution  of 
NATO".17 

Among  those  who  opposed  German  rearmament  and  had  hoped  that 
implementation  of  the  Paris  Agreement  could  be  obviated  by  a  success¬ 
ful  resolution  of  the  Cold  War  at  Geneva,  links  to  the  West,  and 
especially  to  the  US,  were  equally  vital.  The  central  issue  of  the 
deadlocked  Berlin  Conferenoe  la  January  1954  had  been  the  issue  of 
German  neutrality,  demanded  by  the  USSR.  Bden  had  aptly  framed  the 
problem  in  his  report  to  the  House  of  Commons: 18 

Such  a  Germany  mould  be  bound  to  gravitate  to  one  side  or 
the  other  and,  as  a  result,  she  could  inevitably  find  her¬ 
self  playing  off  the  East  against  the  West  to  the  danger  of 
us  all. .. 

Is  Germany  to  be  neutral  and  disarmed?...  If  so,  who  will 
keep  Germany  disarmed?  Or  is  Germany  to  be  neutral  and 
armed?  If  so,  who  will  keep  Germany  neutral? 

Despite  the  dominant  perception  that  Adenauer's  opposition  wanted  a 

neutral  Germany  -  «  perception  cultivated  by  Adenauer  himself  -  an 

analysis  of  the  opposition  position,  especially  that  of  the  SPD, 


*7  Ballet  in,  <21  August  1956  and  26  July  1956,  and  Adenauer's 

response  to  the  anti-nuclear  G&ttingen  Declaration,  in  Washington  Post 
yd  Tim—  fcrabt,  14  April  1957.  9am  also  Jams*  L.  kichardeen, 
S3  tSw  Atlantic  Mliamse  (Cambridge,  Mass. :  Harvard 
gmfstreitr,  lUi),  chapter  I. 

14  Ou  22  February  1954.  in  «£IA,  Boc^mmt*.  1954.  pp. 80-84.  For 
comment,  see  Lord  4>voa,  Hb  Msmsirs  of  tir  An  jK5Tl jdnal_  full  Circle 
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suggests  that  It  was  not  altogether  a  question  of  neutrality.  As  Carlo 
Schmid  had  earlier  remarked,  the  SPD  sought  some  for  i  of  collective 
security  system  in  Europe  that  provided  security  for  a  unified  Germany 
under  a  joint  US-Soviet  guarantee.  In  1953  and  1954,  this  question  was 
posed  in  West  German  opinion  surveys:  "Perhaps  the  Russians  demand 
that,  in  the  future,  Germany  shall  not  have  an  army  or  enter  alliances 
with  other  countries.  Should  we  accept  those  demands  if  they  lead  to 
reunification?"  Those  who  rejected  that  opinion  stayed  constant  (44% 
in  1953;  45%  in  1954).  Significantly,  those  who  accepted  it  declined 
from  29%  to  21%,  while  those  who  were  undecided  rose  from  27%  to  34%. 
Respondents  who  associated  themselves  with  the  SPD,  moreover,  were 
split  evenly  among  all  three  responses.^  Reflecting  the  inability  of 
the  SPD  to  translate  this  aspiration  into  realistic  policy  alterna¬ 
tives,  Helmut  Schmidt,  then  the  youngest  member  of  the  SPD  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Party  (Fraktion),  complained  in  June  1954  that  the  SPD  had 
policy  on  the  military  question. 

In  essence,  the  issue  reflected  the  core  problem  since  1945: 
to  find  a  way  to  reunify  Germany  in  a  way  that  met  the  security 
requirements  of  all  powers  concerned.  Opposition  to  Adenauer  cent 
on  his  determination  to  lock  the  FRG  into  alliance  commitments  which 
made  the  Impasse  even  more  difficult  to  break;  this,  rather  than  a 
desire  for  a  neutral  Germany,  led  members  of  both  tuu  ”PD  and  the  FDP 


Data  from  Erich  P.  Neumann  and  Elisabeth  Noelle,  Antworten 
(Altenbach  am  Bodensee:  Demoskopie,  1955),  cited  in  Hanrieder,  West 
German  Foreign  Policy,  1949-1963:  International  Pressure  and  Domestic 
Response  (Stanford:  Stanford  University,  1967),  p.260. 

20  gee  W.E.  Paterson,  The  SPD  and  European  Integration  (London: 
Saxon  House,  1974),  pp. 201-03. 
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(which  split  in  1956  on  the  issue)  to  talk  of  a  Germany  which  belong 

neither  to  NATO  nor  to  the  Warsaw  Pact : 

The  data  that  a  reunited  Germany  should  be  a  aeaber  of  NATO 
is  as  auch  an  obstacle  to  reunification  as  would  be  a 
Communist  deaand  that  a  reunited  Germany  aust  be  bolshe- 
vised.  The  suggestion  that  a  reunited  Germany  should  have 
the  right  to  decide  freely  about  Joining  military  alliances 
would  have  the  saae  effect,  for  if  Germany  were  united  and 
could  exercise  this  right  she  would  Join  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

We  know  that,  and  so  do  the  Russians...  With  these  ideas  in 
mind  the  German  Social  Democrats  for  a  number  of  years  have 
been  proposing  a  collective  security  system  for  Europe. 

Erler  recognised  that  some  kind  of  ddtente  had  to  precede  this 
achievement;  what  he  opposed  was  a  refusal  to  consider  a  detente 
except  in  terms  of  Soviet  surrender  to  Western  conditions. 

Thus,  for  most  of  Adenauer's  opposition,  the  link  to  the  US  was 
also  vital,  not  only  because  reunification  depended  on  Four  Power 
Agreement,  but  because,  without  a  continuing  US  aecurlty  guarantee  and 
US  confidence  in  the  Germans  themselves,  a  reunified  Germany  could  not 
be  safely  created.  In  February  1957,  Ollenheuer  travelled  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  pledged  that  an  SPD  government  would  not  seek  a  bilateral  de<. 
with  the  USSR  but  sought  a  collective  security  system  acceptable  to 
the  allies.  He  was  quick  to  deny  the  charge  of  neutralism. 22  what 
gave  lmpetna  to  the  SPD  campaign  was  the  growing  fear  that  none  of  the 
Four  PwerO  ware  seriously  interested  la  German  reunification.  More¬ 
over,  the  crises  in.  Sues,  Poland  sad  Hungary  in  1956  demonstrated  that 
each  alliance  remained  tn  its  own  way  fragile  end  vulnerable  to 
serious  disruption,  thereby  undermining  the  potential  for  a  ddtente 


between  them.  The  search  far  a  way  out  of  the  impasse  had  as  perhaps 
its  gfurtmmt  catalyst  the  hmc ramming  i^mrtmmce  of  nuclear 


21  9m  9Mt*  trier,  "the  Struggle  for  German  Reunification”,  Foreign 
tffdtog  Mb. 3.  April  19H),  py.Mt-93,  especially  pp.  384-85. 

M  f  '  ■  V;  ;■  !  .  if. 
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Sine*  the  Lisbon  NATO  decision  to  muster  96  divisions  by  1954, 
Western  strategy  had  undergone  a  major  change:  the  f  r ce  goals,  never 
realistic,  were  superseded  by  a  NATO  decision  in  December  1954, 
authorising  NATO  commanders  to  plan  on  the  basis  of  the  availability 
and  probable  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  reflecting  a  similar  decision 
within  the  US  in  October  1953  by  the  adoption  of  NSC  16/2.  Two  years 
later,  NATO  approved  a  five  year  plan  (MC-70)  to  deploy  30  front  line 
divisions,  equipped  with  tactical  nuclear  weapons  under  US  control. 23 
The  acquisition  of  thermonuclear  weapons  had  coincided  with  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  small  nuclear  weapons  for  use  on  the  battlefield,  with  the 
first  successful  US  test  in  Aprl  1953,  followed  by  the  deployment  of 
the  first  atomic  artillery  piece  in  October  1953.  This  "New  Look"  in 
Western  defence  policy  posed  several  dilemmas  for  the  alliance  which 
persist  today:  since  the  purpose  of  nuclear  weapons  is  prlmaily  one  of 
deterrence,  does  the  deployment  of  sizeable  conventional  forces  m,- 
the  deterrent  more  or  less  credible;  because  nuclear  weapons  provic. 
form  of  defence  substantially  less  expensive  than  that  provided  b>  at 
deployment  of  trained  and  equipped  divisions,  do  they  preclude  a  con¬ 
ventional  defence  and  thereby  force  a  "first  use"  decision  upon  "j 
alliance;  as  a  result  of  the  devastation  caused  by  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  is  the  user  deterred  from  precipitating  a  nuclear  war  if  he 
is  a  vulnerable  target  himself;  finally,  with  nucleai  weapons  provi¬ 
ding  an  extended  deterrent,  is  the  security  of  a  non-nuclear  state 
vulnerable  to  conventional  attack,  like  the  FRG,  enhanced  or  degraded 
by  reliance  on  a  guarantee  by  a  nuclear  ally  vulnerable  only  to 
nuclear  weapons,  such  as  the  US? 

23  gee  Robert  E.  Osgood,  NATO:  The  Entangling  Alliance  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago,  1962),  chapter  5. 
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These  issue  wsre  thrust  Into  the  West  German  debate  beginning  In 
late  >1955,  after  the  June  "Carte  Blanche"  NATO  exercise  in  which 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  against  a  hypothetical  Soviet  invasion  pro¬ 
duced  a  projection  of  over  five  million  casualties.  Publication  of 
these  results  brought  home  the  problems  associated  with  nuclear 
dependence  and  shook  confidence  in  Adenauer's  claim  that  membership  in 
NATO  would  prevent  the  FRG  from  being  the  battlefield  in  a  future 
war. 24  xtie  next  year,  the  press  published  a  plan  by  Admiral  Arthur 
W.  Radford,  Chairman  of  the  US  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  make  substan¬ 
tial  cuts  in  US  ground  forces  both  in  Europe  and  the  US.  25  This  came 
less  than  a  week  after  Adenauer's  return  from  Washington,  leading  him 
to  conclude  that  Dulles  had  deceived  him.  Actually,  Dulles  had  not 
known  of  the  memorandum  and  apposed  the  plan.  While  cuts  of  up  to  half 
of  the  US  forces  in  Europe  were  not  US  policy,  the  plan  did  reflect  In 
general  terms  the  Administration's  desire  to  compensate  for  a  paucity 
of  forces  with  nuclear  weapons. Moreover,  it  caught  Adenauer  in  the 
middle  of  a  vociferous  debate  on  conscription;  while  it  precipitated 
an  abrupt  shift  in  policy,  it  also  demonstrated  how  vulnerable  -  and 
out  of  touch  -  Bonn  was  When  It  cane  to  natters  of  alliance  defence. 

The  persistent  fear,  even  after  the  strain  between  Washington  and 
Bonn  had  been  healed,  was  that  dependence  on  a  nuclear  deterrent 

24  Osgood,  op.clt. ,  and  Catherine  M.  Kelleher,  Germany  and  the 
Politics  of  Unclear  Weapons  (New  York:  Columbia  University,  1975), 
chapter  2. 

2$  In  the  New  York  Times ,  13  July  1955.  See  Robert  Drummond  and 
torn  Cob  lent*,  Oml  atthe  hriah:  John  Foster  Bui  las  ’  Command  of 
American  Power  (London :Weidenf eld  and  Nlcholson.1^60),  pp.45?(. 

2*  8ms  Nadi  aid's  testimony  before  due  Subcommittee  on  Air power, 
Senate  kneed  Services  Committee.  The  Administration  had  to  contend 
wit*  conservative  Repufrllcama  Who  sought  budget  cuts  and  Democrats 
like  faastar  Stuart  Sysla***  whs  charged  that  the  M  «aa  kehlad  the 
mm.  i«  «trpemer.  Hew  Sark  times.  31  July  its*,  ami  laitlmar*  Sun,  1 
Ought  IfSd. 


required  the  threat  of  its  use  and  meant  nuclear  war  if  the  deterrent 


failed.  Dulles  talked  of  the  need  t<>  lx*  willing  to  ’V.  ,  <>  i he  brink": 

to  lack  that  wiLl  meant  there  was  no  deterrent,  for  which  the  result 
would  surely  be  war, 27  Henry  Kissinger,  among  others,  began  to  write 
about  the  possibility  of  limited  nuclear  warfare. 28  Yet  on  the  public 
level,  the  emotional  anxiety  surrounding  the  nuclear  issue  -  reflected 
particularly  in  the  Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disarmament  (CND)  in  Britain 
and  the  Kampf  der  Atomtod  in  the  FRG  in  1957  -  fed  pressure  for  some 
kind  of  detente.  The  disengagement  debate  must  be  seen  in  the  context 
of  progressive  efforts  to  achieve  a  detente  in  Europe  to  obviate  the 
implementation  of  German  rearmament  and  the  introduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  into  the  West  German  force  structure,  albeit  under  US  control. 

The  enhanced  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  alliance,  and  cor¬ 
respondingly  in  the  USSR,  provided  the  potential  for  detente  on  three 
levels.  On  a  solely  psychological  level,  it  is  a  source  of  streng 
and  confidence,  allowing  one  side  to  enter  into  negotiation  with 
adversary  with  the  belief  that  he  might  be  able  to  intimidate 
other  into  concessions  or  at  least  to  avoid  intimidation  himself. 
Dulles'  announcement  of  the  doctrine  of  massive  retaliation  .lust  prio: 
to  the  Berlin  Conference  suggests  one  illustration.  The  second  level 
is  Ironic  when  placed  next  to  the  first,  even  if  it  is  also 
complementary:  substantially  more  than  with  ^omic  weapons, 

thermonuclear  weapons  create  an  unprecedented  form  of  mutual  vulnera¬ 
bility  between  adversaries,  providing  a  common  interest  in  war  avoi- 

27  See  Janes  Shepley,  "How  Dulles  Averted  War",  Life,  16  January 
1956,  pp.70ff. 

28  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  "Force  and  Diplomacy  in  the  Nuclear  Age", 
Foreign  Affairs  (Vol.34  No. 3,  April  1956),  pp. 349-66,  developed 
further  in  Nuclear  Weapona  and  Foreign  Policy  (New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin,  195*771  but  largely  retracted  in  The  Necessity  for  Choice: 
Progpecte  of  American  Foreign  Policy  (New  York:  Harper,  I960). 


dance  and  a  motivation  to  manage  conflict  before  crises  get  out 
control.  Such  was  the  Impetus  for  the  arms  control  movement  that  began 
In  the  US  In  the  late  1950s,  but  the  premise  of  vulnerability  was  im¬ 
plied  by  Acheson's  rejoinder  to  Dulles'  massive  retaliation  speech:-^ 

Strategic  atomic  bombing  is  not  our  first  but  our  last 
resort...  If  it  is  said...  that  we  cannot  afford  another  war 
like  Korea,  the  answer  is  that  such  a  war  is  the  only  kind 
of  war  we  or  anyone  else  can  afford. 

Finally,  and  direct/  germane  to  the  proposals  for  '‘disengagement"  in 
Central  Europe  that  grew  out  of  the  Geneva  Conferences  in  1955  and 
abounded  in  1957-1958,  nuclear  weapons  suggested  to  some  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  solve  the  problem  of  European  security  and  German  reuni fi ca¬ 
tion.  Military  forces  facing  each  other  across  the  partition  of  a 
divided  Germany  could  perhaps  be  withdrawn,  as  they  had  been  in 
Austria,  since  the  nuclear  arsenal  of  the  US  and  USSR  could  provide 
for  the  security  of  Europe  without  those  forces. 

In  the  context  of  the  nuclear  debate,  proposals  by  some  In  the 
SPD  and  FDP  seemed  appealing.  The  dominant  characteristic  was  the 
attempt  to  induce  Soviet  acceptance  of  a  reunified  Germany  by  making 
German  Integration  with  the  West  and,  in  particular,  the  fulfilment  of 
KRG  defence  obligations  in  NATO  negotiable,  while  requiring  some  kind 
of  joint  US-Soviet  security  guarantee.  In  ma>y  respects,  they 
resembled  the  proposals  advanced  by  George  Kennan  and  by  members  of 
the  British  Labour  Party  and  those  pressed  by  the  USSR  and  its  allies 
after  Geneva  beginning  with  the  Polish  Rapacki  Plan  for  a  nuclear  free 


29  In  the  New  York  Tines,  28  March  1954 
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zone  In  Central  Europe  (Germany,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia).  ^0  While 
these  proposals  are  often  referred  to  collectively,  stressing  the 
common  theme  of  "disengagement",  there  were  some  important  differences 
that  need  to  be  noted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  SPD  and  FDP  proposals  were  directed 
specifically  at  the  goal  of  German  reunification,  urging  the  phased 
implementation  of  both  reunification,  beginning  with  free  elections 
under  International  supervision,  and  a  collective  security  system. 
What  distinguished  them  from  Bonn's  official  policy  was  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  consider  a  regional  security  arrangement  without  the  prior 
condition  of  controlled  general  disarmament  and  German  reunif icaticn. 
But  because  they  shared  Adenauer's  demand  for  a  reunified  Germay  based 
on  free  elections,  they  were  incompatible  with  those  proposed  by  the 
East:  beginning  in  late  1956,  East  Germany  proposed  a  confederation  of 
the  two  German  states,  involving  FRG  recognition  of  the  GDR  and  posi¬ 
ting  reunification  only  on  the  basis  of  "peace,  democracy  and  soci  j- 
ism";^  moreover,  the  Rapacki  Plan  and  the  earlier  Soviet  propr 
for  conventional  force  reductions  contained  no  provision  at  all  for 
reunification,  but  envisaged  the  accession  of  both  the  FRG  and  the  GDR 
to  the  treaties.  Neither  did  the  disengagement  proposals  from  Britain 
find  universal  acceptance  in  the  West  German  opposition:  they  incor- 


3°  Kennan's  BBC  Reith  Lectures  of  November-Decent!  ■  r  1957;  Hugh 
Galtskell's  spring  1957  Harvard  Lectures,  "The  Challenge  of 
Coexistence";  and  Denis  Healey's  A  Neutral  Belt  in  Europe  (Fabian 
Society  pamphlet,  January  1958).  See  Michael  E.  Howard,  Disengagement 
(London:  Penguin,  1958)  for  a  general  discussion  based  on  a  Chatham 
House  Study  Group.  For  the  Rapacki  Plan,  proposed  2  October  1957  in 
the  UN  and  reformulated  in  February  1958,  see  RIIA,  Documents,  1957, 
pp. 157-59.  Soviet  proposals  along  these  lines  were  pressed  throughout 
1956  and  1957  in  both  the  UN  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  and  in 
bilateral  exchanges  with  Eisenhower. 

31  In  Neues  Deutschland .  31  December  1956,  then  in  a  formal 
declaration  on  ii  July  195).  RIIA,  Documents.  1957,  pp. 92-97. 


porated  a  demand  for  recognition  of  the  Oder- Heisse  line  as  the 
boundary  between  Germany  and  Poland;  they  also  conflicted  with  the 
common  West  German  desire  that  any  regional  security  arrangement  in 
Europe  should  not  discriminate  against  Germany  by  placing  restrictions 
on  Germany  that  did  not  apply  to  other  states. 

Ironically,  a  credible  and  stable  disengagement  in  Central  Europe 
ultimately  depended  on  the  viability  of  the  US  strategic  deterrent. 
Kennan,  who  had  always  resisted  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons,  did  not 
of  course  view  the  problem  in  these  terms.  In  his  discussion  of  the 
Reith  Lectures,  he  stressed  his  opposition  to  "the  view  that  NATO 
could  not  defend  itself,  if  it  wanted  to,  in  a  world  where  only 
conventional  weapons  existed". 32  Yet  the  world  did  not  conform  to 
that  view:  the  Soviet  Union  had  just  launched  Sputnik;  the  US  was 
about  to  propose  the  deployment  of  Intermediate  Range  Ballistic 
Missiles  (IRBMs)  In  Eui  ,pe  at  the  December  MATO  Conference;  the 
British  had.  In  May,  detonated  a  thermonuclear  device,  and  Defence 
Minister  Duncan  Sand ye*  1957  White  Paper  embodied  the  decision  to  end 
national  service  and  rely  on  a  finite  nuclear  deterrent ;  the  Fourth 
French  Republic  had  already  laid  the  foundation  for  de  Gaulle's  sub¬ 
sequent  acquisition  of  a  force  de  frappe;  and  the  FRG,  with  a  CDU/CSU 
50.21  majority  from  the  Sept  amber  election,  was  preparing  for  the 
introduction  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Bundeswehr. 33 

In  his  lectures  Kennan  underscored  a  persistent  problem  in  the 
OS-FRC  security  relationship:  the  continued  division  of  Germany,  with 


32  George  P.  Kennan, 
p. 297. 

33 


1950-19*63  (London:  Hutchinson,  1972), 
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(London:  Oxford  Uni varsity,  197Z);  Wilfred  L.  Kohl ,  F reach  nuclear 
Pali  tics  (Ptlncetsn:  trtnsue  University,  1971),  ami  fcellohor, 
op.dt. 


an  Indefinite  American  presence,  "expects  too  ouch,  and  for  too  long  a 
time,  of  the  United  States,  which  is  not  a  European  power"  34  In  the 
nuclear  age,  the  security  of  Germany  -  either  the  FRG  or  a  united 
Germany  -  depended  on  a  nuclear  guarantee.  The  US  provided  that 
guarantee,  but  the  presence  of  US  troops  on  German  soil  was  the  only 
tangible  assurance  that  the  guarantee  would  be  effective  in  providing 
a  deterrent.  The  German  debate  reflects  this  dilemma.  What  was  clear 
to  both  Government  and  Opposition  was  that  the  American  strategic 
nuclear  deterrent  was  vital.  For  Defence  Minister  Franz-Josef  Strauss, 
disengagement  was  unacceptable  because  it  posited  the  withdrawal  of  US 
forces,  necessary  not  to  defend  Germany  but  to  maintain  the  link  -o 
the  deterrent  (l.e.  "coupling” );33  likewise,  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  FRG  and  integrated  Into  the  Bundeswehr  force  structure  were  to 
insure  that  the  nuclear  threshold  was  low,  so  that  an  aggressor  would 
have  to  anticipate  a  nuclear  response  and,  eventually,  the  employment 
of  US  strategic  forces.  Opposition  to  tactical  nuclear  weapons  v.  j, 
partly  based,  conversely,  on  the  fear  that  they  might  well  be  use''' 
a  limited  war  context,  as  an  alternative  to  the  employment  oi  US 
strategic  forces. 36  The  increasing  perception  of  American  strategic 
vulnerability,  particularly  after  Sputnik,  only  exacerbated  this 
dilemma. 

In  many  respects,  the  nuclear  debate  and  the  debate  on  disengage¬ 
ment  as  a  means  to  reunification  were  two  aspects  of  the  arne  broad 
issue,  reflecting  broadly-baaed  public  pressure  for  some  kind  of  East- 

36  Xennan,  Memoirs,  1950-1963,  pp. 242-43. 

33  see  Strauss'  rebuttal  to  Ollenhauer's  proposals  made  during  the 
letter's  Washington  trip.  Mew  York  Times,  20  February  1957. 

3^  Even  Dulles,  the  author  of  massive  retaliation,  intimated  as 
much.  See  his  "Challenge  and  Response  in  United  States  Policy”, 
Foreign  Affaire  (Vol.35,  Ro.l,  October  1957),  pp. 25-43. 
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West  ddteate.  As  we  have  seen,  the  proposals  of  how  one  simultaneous 
achieved  that,  acquired  *  stable  security  base,  and  fulfilled 
Individual  (rational  aims,  held  little  in  common.  Fundamentally,  all  of 
the  disengagement  proposals  were  in  conflict  with  the  US  position, 
which  viewed  the  Integration  of  the  FRC  into  the  Western  alliance  as 
vital:  to  Dulles  disengagement  was  only  a  euphemism  for  neutrality. 
Eisenhower  sincerely  aspired  to  some  kind  of  ddteete  with  the  USSR,  as 
evidenced  by  his  exchange  of  correspondence  with  Bulganin  throughout 
1956  and  his  emphasis  on  inspection  arrangements  both  as  a  precursor 
to  disarmament  and  as  a  confidence  building  measure. 37  Nonetheless, 
he  refused  to  agree  to  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  with  lira 
USSR:  It  contained  nothing  other  than  what  waa  already  binding  to  each 
in  the  UN  Charter;  moreover  it  would  be  counterproductive  to  create 
the  ’’Illusion  of  reconciliation**  if  in  fact  no  reconciliation  exis¬ 
ted.  In  bilateral  exchanges  and  in  the  UN  Disarmament  Subcommittee, 
the  US  remained  faithful  to  Adenauer's  Junktim. 

The  Junktim,  or  "linkage”,  waa  Adenauer's  way  of  preserving 
Bonn's  position  by  Insuring  that  the  problems  of  the  Cold  War  were  not 
solved  without  also  solving  the  "German  Problem"  which  had  preceded 
the  Cold  War  and  had  been  embedded  in  it.  It  was  in  part  directed  at 
the  Soviet  Union,  just  as  the  linkage  policies  of  Henry  Kissinger  over 
s  decade  later  were  designed  to  Induce  the  USSR  into  making  conces¬ 
sions:  dCtemte,  Adenauer  assumed,  was  something  Moscow  wanted,  but 
reeef flcatiou  mam  the  prims  Moscow  had  to  pay  for  It.  Fundamentally, 
however,  Adenaaer's  Junktim  was  designed  to  maintain  alliance  solidar¬ 
ity  in  the  par salt  of  What  German  Interests.  It  was  expressed  all  the 

37  Per  the  letters*  see  KIIA,  Documents,  1936.  pp. 575-61 4.  Although 
they  sew  meetly  eoatlmt,  Che  team  steadily  bacaas  polemical; 
Balgaaia's  17  flat  star  latter  lac laded  g  pa  mo  ral  crlt^elaa  of  Dalles 
mud  appeared  la  the  praam  mean  before  Elsenhower  received  it. 


‘  fi.  'i.i.—  ■  I  ■  „ 


more  loudly  after  the  Geneva  Conference  as  he  sought  to  remind  the  US, 

Britain  and  France  of  their  alliance  obligations  while  each  ia  its  own 

way  sought  marginal  improvements  in  bilateral  relations  with  the 

USSR.  The  Junktlm  contained  within  it  some  internal  contradictions 

which,  in  the  end,  led  to  an  immobile  Ostpolitik,  domestic  Impatience 

and  increased  isolation  within  the  alliance. 

During  the  Berlin  Conference,  Jakob  Kaiser,  Bonn's  Minister  for 

All-German  Affairs,  declared  that  there  could  be  no  detente  or  peace 

in  Europe  "without  first  reunifying  Germany,  or  there  might  be  trouble 

in  the  most  vulnerable  place  of  all  -  Central  Europe”. 3®  Yet  after 

the  Paris  Agreements,  Adenauer  reversed  this  sequence,  noting  that 

"only  through  a  lessening  of  tensions"  could  the  Germans  hope  for 

reunification. 39  Subsequently,  Adenauer  urged  a  bold  disarmament  move 

by  the  US,  designed  "to  achieve  a  general  relaxation  of  tensions  and 

in  this  connection  to  bring  about  the  reunification  of  Germany 

peace  and  freedom. But  the  precondition  of  controlled  disarmamt 

howeve  r  necessary,  was  not  sufficient.  Commenting  on  the  Loudon 

Disarmament  Conference,  the  Bulletin  noted 

It  would  be  a  dangerous  illusion...  to  believe  that 
disarmament  or  any  other  reduction  of  the  symptoms  of  inter¬ 
national  tension  would  by  itself  mean  a  removal  of  its 
underlying  causes.  Disarmament  may  well  create  a  climate 
more  favourable...  one  of  the  catalysts,  but  never  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  re-uniting  of  a  nation  divided. 

38  Bulletin,  28  January  1954. 

39  Bulletin,  28  October  1954. 

40  To  the  Bundestag,  in  Bulletin.  2  June  1955.  Emphasis  added.  See 
also  Harold  Macmillan, 

(London:  Macmillan,  1969), 

*1  Bulletin,  22  March  1958.  Emphasis  added. 
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Thus,  when  French  Pretrier  Mol  Let  stated  that  disarmament  was  a  path  i. 

reunification,  the  Foreign  Office  quickly  replied 

The  German  Federal  Republic  lias  repeatedly  declared  that 
without  reunification  and  the  establishment  of  a  security 
system  satisfactory  to  all  countries.  It  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  negotiate  on  disarmament  with  any  hope  of 
success...  bo  German  Government  will  be  willing  to  discuss 
seriously  any  proposals  which  aim  at  relaxing  tension  on  the 
basis  of  Germany' 8  division  or  of  tacit  acceptance  of  that 
division. 

Clearly  a  Junktim  existed,  but  its  precise  sequence  was  ambiguous. 
Just  as  clearly,  the  ambiguity  existed  because  Bonn  found  Itself 
reacting  to  external  events  and  pressures  for  a  military  detente , 
either  in  Central  Europe  or  In  partial  disarmament  measures  relating 
to  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  This  ambiguity  also  allowed  the  alliance 
to  agree  on  certain  "ground  rules"  to  deal  with  theme  issues,  reflec¬ 
ted  in  the  Berlin  Declaration,  signed  by  the  OS,  UK,  France  and  FRG  on 
29  July  1957. 

The  Berlin  Declaration  served  as  a  response  to  the  GDR's  formal 
proposal  for  a  German  confederation  two  days  before,  but  Its  impetus 
had  preceded  that  development.  In  March  1957,  the  London  Disarmament 
Conference  opened  amid  Western  pressures  for  dCtente,  disengagement 
and  disermement;  with  the  US  and  Britain  considering  troop  reductions 
in  Europe  and  demanding  support  payments  from  Bonn;  and  with  an 

.i  A»-  .  , 

Increased  official  emphasis  on  nuclear  deterrence  and  a  correspon¬ 
dingly  intense  public  opposition.  Adana war,  facing  an  election  in 
September,  sent  Brentano  and  Grave  to  Washington  in  March  and  went 
himself  in  Nay.  Concurrent  Four  Power  Working  Group  meetings  in 

f,"  « 

Washington,  Bona  and  Faria  led  to  tbs  Berlin  Declaration:  the  initia- 

'  *  *  .  ;  f  »  \  *  •  .  - 

tie*  «W  frms  Bonn,  as  wee  the  draft  of  the  declaration.  The  allies 
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acknowledged  and  accepted  the  domestic  political  motives  behind  the 
Declaration,  since  they  supported  Adenauer's  re-election.^ 

The  document  provides,  in  a  sense,  a  list  of  “ground  rules"  for 
allied  deliberations  on  Geraany,  European  security,  disarmament  and 
related  issues.  Noting  that  “one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  failure 
to  reach  a  settlement  [in  the  Cold  War]  is  the  continued  division  of 
Geraany",  it  listed  twelve  points. **  For  the  aost  part  it  reaffirmed 
previous  allied  positions,  with  a  number  of  more  ambiguous  positions 
clarified  in  a  single  docuaent  signed  by  all  four  allies:  German 
reunification,  based  on  free  all-German  elections,  was  the  precondi¬ 
tion  to  any  German  peace  treaty  and  remained  a  Four  Power  responsibi¬ 
lity;  reunification  was  a  necessary  condition  to  any  lasting  stability 
and  security  in  Europe,  and  only  through  national  self-determination 
would  the  German  people  feel  bound  to  it;  a  reunified  Germany  should 
not  he  discriminated  against  by  the  laposition  of  neutral  or  deal lit-  • 
rised  status  or  by  denying  it  the  right  to  determine  its  own  fore  ^ 
policy  and  international  associations  or  the  right  to  collective 
defence;  a  reunified  Germany  would  not  be  required  to  join  NATO,  but 
If  it  did,  the  allies  were  willing  to  make  reciprocal  security 
assurance  guarantees  with  the  East;  in  the  Interim,  the  allies  suppor¬ 
ted  Bonn's  claim  to  Alleiavertretungarecht  and  insisted  that  under  no 
conditions  was  the  existence  of  NATO  negotiable. 

In  addition,  the  Berlin  Declaration  endorsed  Adenauer's  Junktla; 
here,  the  final  two  points  of  the  Dsclaratlon  an  significant: 

11.  Tbs  reunification  of  Germany,  accoapaaled  by  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  European  security  arrangeaents,  would  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  a  comprehensive  disarasatat  agreement* 


43  See  the  account  in  Greve,  melt.,  pp. 290-92. 

w  For  the  full  test*  see  KIIA,  Pocaasnts.  195?.  pp.97-99* 
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Conversely,  If  a  beginning  could  be  made  towards  effective 
measures  of  partial  disarmament ,  this  would  contribute  to 
the  settlement  of  outstanding  major  political  problems  such 
a$  the  reunification  of  Germany.  Initial  steps  in  the  field 
of  disarmament  should  lead  to  a  comprehensive  disarmament, 
which  presupposes  a  prior  solution  to  the  problem  of  German 
reunification.  The  Western  Powers  do  not  Intend  to  enter 
into  any  agreement  on  disarmament  which,  would  prejudice  the  * 

reunification  of  Germany. 

1}.  Any  measures  for  disarmament  applicable  to  Europe  must 
have  the  consent  of  the  European  nations  concerned  and  take  # 

into  account  the  link  between  European  security  and  German 
reunification. 

Clearly,  Bonn  enjoyed  a  veto  over  any  military  ddtente  in  Europe  that 
threatened  to  formalise  the  division  sf  Germany.  As  for  the  Junktim, 
reunification  was  a  precondition  to  comprehensive  disarmament,  hut 
partial  disarmament  measures  could  also  contribute  to  renal fi cat ion. 

This  last  element  reflected  American  Influence  In  the  drafting 
process,  since  it  excluded  unspecified  partial  disarmament  measures 
from  the  Junktim,  as  long  as  thmy  did  not  apply  to  Germany  and  the 
German  position  in  Europe  or  otherwise  affect  reunification.  To  Eisen¬ 
hower,  this  Included  measures  such  as  his  "Open  Skies"  proposal  and 
rslated  measures  to  preclude  surprise  attack,  plus  measures  to  stop 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  spread  to  non-nuclear 
nations,  tn  April  1957,  Eisenhower's  Special  Assistant  for  Disarma¬ 
ment,  Harold  Stassen,  made  informal  proposals  to  the  Soviet  delegation 
at  the  tendon  Disarmament  Conference ,  without  prior  allied  consults-  9 
tton,  to  halt  the  produet  ion  of  fissionable  material  under  inter-  # 
national  supervision.  Macmillan  was  furious,  sinew  Stsssen's  proposed  » 
ewt-eff  date  of  1959  did  not  provide  the  OR  adequate  time  to  establish 

e 

its  eeepenm  stockpile,  fee  the  British,  who  had  not  than  exploded 


their  first  thermonuclear  device  end  who  had  just  received  promises  of 
greeter  seels at  cooper stloe  with  the  US  after  the  Rieenhowec-Macmillan 

•eating  at  lmtmiiii  'the  ndmM»  befwe»  thteserprlse  detailed  proposal  - 
hoSouoo  "informal"  ->  erne  *  shoriu  Bullae  arrived  to  tendon  in  June  to 


make  his  apologies  and  take  over  control  of  the  disarmament  negotia¬ 
tions.^ 


When  Macmillan  went  to  Bonn  in  May,  a  week  before  the  British 
t  thermonuclear  test  on  Christmas  Island,  his  focus  was  therefore  on  the 

acquisition  of  a  British  deterrent:  the  certainty  of  strategic  nuclear 
retaliation  was  required. ^  The  same  emphasis  found  its  way  into  the 

k 

joint  communique. ^  From  Adenauer's  point  of  view,  it  seemed  a  pro¬ 
pitious  opportunity  since  he  had,  in  a  way,  a  British  ally  In  his 
battle  against  premature  and  uncoordinated  partial  disarmament 

measures.  Even  though  Dulles  replaced  Stassen,  that  did  not  end  a  US 

desire  for  some  move  in  this  area,  as  Adenauer  discovered  when  he 
travelled  to  Washington  in  late  May. 

Neither  Elsenhower  nor  Dulles  were  willing  to  push  Bonn  on 
disarmament  without  respecting  Adenauer's  Junktlm.  The  issue,  however, 
was  whether  or  not  certain  kinds  of  partial  measures  were  includp 
this  Washington  meeting  essentially  established  the  wording  on  pc  -  r 
11  of  the  Berlin  Declaration. ^ 8  jn  one  long  session  with  Adenauei 
von  Brentano,  recorded  by  Crewe,  Dulles  argued  that  it  was  difficult 
to  establish  any  inspection  zones  in  Europe  because  of  the  risv 

Germany:  perhaps  Antarctica  would  be  a  good  place  to  start.  With 


*5  See  Townsend  Hoopes,  The  Devil  and  John  Foster  Dulles  (Boston: 

«  Little  Brown,  1973),  pp. 402-03;  Harold  Macmillan,  U , .IV:  Riding  the 

Storm,  1956-1959  (London:  Macmillan,  1971),  p.3u0;  Adenauer, 

•  ferinnerungen,  1055-1959,  pp. 281-92;  Grewe,  og. clt. .  p.297;  Washington 
Post  and~Tlmas  Herald,  14  April  1957.  Elsenhower  had  approved  the 
informal  “talking  papers" ;  see  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  The  White  House 

*  Tears:  Waging  Peace  (London:  Heinemann,  1966),  pp.472ff. 

Macmillan's  speech  on  7  May  1957,  cited  in  Macmillan,  Riding  the 
Storm,  pp. 294-95. 

for  the  communique  of  9  May  1957,  see  RIIA,  Documents,  1957. 
pp. 386—87. 
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pp*  390-92, 


respect  to  mac  leer 


,  Belles  advocated  0  woratorlua  on  weapons 


development  and  protection,  while  a  test  ban  would  have  te  wait  for  an 
inspection  and  control  system.  Significant Ip »  Belles  suggested  that 


non-nuclear  powers  should 


the  acquisition  and  protection  of 


nuclear  weapons,  the  beginning  of  the  long,  tumultuous  route  to  the 
NPT  in  the  next  decade*  Adenauer  and  Breetano  rnsistsd  an?  of  these 
"first  steps”  without  wider  conditions  relating  to  other  political 
issues;  it  would  result  in  a  loss  of  confidence,  in  which  tbs  election 
in  September  could  not  be  worn*  Bailee,  in  turn,  argued  these  were 
"winimal  steps",  which  ware  possible  because  of  VS  atomic  superior¬ 


ity.  In  the  end,  Adenauer  received  what  he  wanted :  e 


eomnuniqtyg 


and  an  assurance  that  nothing  WSmld  be 


VO  disrupt  his  election 


prospects.49  the  Bedim  Declaration  confirmed  this 


In  «an]i  respects,  the  Berlin  fedaretiea 


high  point 


in  tie  US~fBS 


ship.  Reflecting  ee  Bailee'  death  two  psare  latest. 


,  personified  in  the  OhU«HMmmu  relatlon- 


mrote:- 


Dullee  -mad  -  X  mere  agreed  on  erne  key.  principle  :  no  omeees- 
sions  without  counter-concessions.  Ms  ware  accused  of  being 
stubborn  end  — vf  ng,  end  ths  whole  world  wrote  that  w* 
should  be  sen  flexible... 


I  4m  of  ths  understanding  that,  if  after  careful  reflection, 

-  e—^— chines  a  goal  «ed  *•.  ——a  that  is  correct,eee  cue 

thee  —rally  try  te  alter  ths  aesns  somewhat  if  ths  adver¬ 
sary  .—bat  things  difficult#  Bat  ia  tba  final  saslysis,  eae 
■sat  be  ft—  and  wadi  steaded  la  his  —a|  —d  di—etloa. 

•  r  n,  5  f  •  •  v"  »" 1  .5 •>, '  '«  i.~.  •<  V,  ... i  s 

The  BhfW  relationship  had  bate  formed  sad  shaped  by  ths  Cold  Her,  la 

•  ••  •  *-'■  •  ?'■»  v  , •  •- ‘v  'V  >.T  v  ,F- 

which  the  politics  ml  streagth  playad  a  aamtral  tola  in  ths  Western 

»v  ■'  t» . '  t‘*f.  '■  -  P'  •$  V*  *v1r  •  ?  .. *«  '  ft  $7.'TC  V  -.y  r.i— -y  .  1-  « 

strategy.  Tba  US  had,  a— ad  «:  "teapersry”  unamft— nt  te  the  active 


dtfam— ■  al  Wtatera 


With  tba  — i— meat  of  a  f Italy  integrated 
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joined  In  that  venture  willingly,  although  not  without  intense  debate, 
in  the  belief  that,  through  that  alliance,  German  national.  Interests 
could  find  expression  and  fulfilment. 

There  were,  of  course,  divergent  perspectives,  largely  oversha¬ 
dowed  by  the  commitment  to  the  primary  ground  rule:  the  need  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  alliance.  To  the  extent  that  each  ally  required  a  certain 
amount  of  flexibility  to  pursue  its  individual  interests,  the  impera¬ 
tive  of  alliance  solidarity  encroached.  At  the  same  time,  the  need  for 
alliance  solidarity  gave  each  ally  some  room  for  manoeuvre  because 
each  could  expect  some  cooperation  and  exact  some  leverage  in  the  name 
of  keeping  the  alliance  together.  This  is  evident  in  Bonn's  possession 
of  a  veto  and  Adenauer's  trip  to  Moscow,  as  well  as  in  the  British  and 
American  ability  to  alter  their  defence  policies  with  Bonn's  reluctant 
support. ^ 1  Moreover,  despite  -  or  because  of  -  Bonn's  basic  depen¬ 
dency  on  the  alliance,  this  leverage  applied  particularly  to  Bonn. 
Hence,  vou  Brentano  warned  during  his  March  1958  visit  to  Wash!  e- 
ton :  52 


A  Germany  defenceless  and  powerless  because  of  an  enforced 
neutrality,  released  from  self-imposed  and  freely  undertaken 
commitments,  would  become  a  pawn  in  world  politics...  In 
order  to  be  able  to  exist  and  to  work,  such  a  Germany  would 
have  to  seek  friends,  since  it  must  perish  in  isolation... 
Germany  could  exist  only  if  it  were  to  adopt  expediency  and 
a  political  principle... 

No  less  great  would  be  the  danger  presented  vv  a  neutral 
Germany  which,  left  to  itself,  would  have  to  be  p-  pared  to 
meet  any  possible  threat.  Her...  situation  would  compel 
Germany  to  build  up  armaments  far  in  excess  of  her  capaci¬ 
ty...  Within  a  short  time,  this  would  lead  such  a  neutral 
Germany  to  the  verge  of  collapse  and  compel  her  either  to 


51  For  instance,  in  Bonn's  concession  on  troop  support  costs  in  June 
1957  in  the  middle  of  the  disengagement  debate.  See  RtIA,  Documents , 
1957,  pp. 393-94. 

52  in  a  speech  to  the  Rational  Press  Club,  cited  in  Congressional 
Record,  8  March  1957.  See  the  supportive  commentary  in  Frankfurter 
Allgemeine  Zeltung,  9  March  1957. 


capitulate  to  one  side  or  the  other,  or  to  aake  use  of  her 

power. 

This  echoed  Eden's  report  after  the  1954  Berlin  Conference.  Here  the 
allies  were  agreed:  the  "German  Problem"  remained;  there  could  he  no 
security  with  a  neutral  Germany,  armed  or  disarmed,  for  in  such 
circumstances  the  desire  to  avoid  isolation  would  be  replaced  by  the 
presumption  of  that  isolation. 

Within  these  restrictive  ground  rules,  there  remained  the  need  to 
demonstrate  movement,  both  in  the  direction  of  reunification  and  in 
the  direction  of  partial  disarmament  measures  and  the  stabilisation  of 
the  Cold  War  military  confrontation.  In  early  1957,  Elsenhower  and 
Dulles  believed  that  Western  strength  was  perhaps  sufficient  to  indupe 
Soviet  concessions  on  measures  relating  to  nuclear  stockpiles. 
Similarly,  the  Berlin  Declaration  reiterated  the  1955  offer  of  a 
Treaty  of  Assurance  to  the  USSR.  Bonn  applied  its  own  pressure  to 
Moscow.  In  response  to  a  Soviet  threat  that  the  deployment  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  FPG  would  aake  West  Germany  the  first  target  in 
case  of  war,  Adenauer  and  von  Brentano  replied  that  the  FRG  would  not 
reject  atomic  weapons,  warning  that,  if  the  London  Disarmament 
Conference  failed,  the  FRG  "must  consider  what  to  do  with  'modern 
weapons'  ".53  jn  a  long  memorandum  delivered  to  Moscow  on  23  May,  Bonn 
rejected  Soviet  demands  for  decoupling  German  reunification  and 
Ruropean  security,  holding  out  the  prospect  of  greater  trade  if 
reunification  were  agreed  to.  5*  Yet  the  Soviet  response  to  the  Berlin 
Deelsration  belied  the  premise  of  negotiating  from  a  position  of 
strength. 55  Moscow  rejected  the  assertion  that  a  divided  Germany  was 

53  lal timers  ium,  28  April  end  25  May  1957,  and  Mew  York  Times,  30 

April  and  28kay  1957. 

5*  See  UIA*  Ihwmsts.  1957.  pp.81-92. 
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che  main  cause  of  international  tension  and  replied  that  disarmament 
and  European  security  should  not  be  delayed;  as  for  Gerioany,  that  was 
a  question  for  the  Germans.  Of  greater  significance,  Moscow  boasted  of 
its  own  strength,  retorting  that  it  did  not  need  any  assurances  from 
the  West. 

In  short,  this  period  ended  with  two  policies  of  strength  con¬ 
fronting  each  other  across  the  East-West  divide  in  a  continuing  dead¬ 
lock.  In  September  1957,  the  CDU/CSU  won  an  absolute  majority  in  the 
Bundestag  elections;  Adenauer  was  freed  from  a  need  to  rely  on 
increasingly  recalcitrant  and  divided  coalition  partners. 56  In 

October,  the  USSR  provided  evidence  of  its  claim  of  a  successiul 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  test  with  the  launch  of 
Sputnik.  Suddenly  the  Western  position  did  not  appear  so  secure.  In 
November  1958,  Khrushchev  attempted  to  breach  the  deadlock  in  the 
East-West  conflict  by  delivering  an  ultimatum  on  Berlin.  The  Cold  War 
which  throughout  the  1950s  had  been  fought  in  peripheral  conflicts  nH 
with  the  exchange  of  polemic,  suddenly  returned  to  Europe  in  r 
that  threatened  to  escalate  into  a  catastrophic  war.  While  the  basic 
ground  rules  remained,  including  the  Junktim,  the  West  -  both  in  and 
out  of  Germany  -  searched  for  opportunities  to  manoeuvre  within  those 
ground  rules.  It  is  that  to  which  this  thesis  now  turns. 


56  The  SPD  increased  its  share  of  the  vote  as  well  to  31. 8%,  while 
the  FOP  dropped  to  7.7X,  thus  continuing  the  trends  of  the  1953 
elections. 
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PART  3 


CATALYST  AND  MOVEMENT: 

THE  BERLIN  CRISIS  AND  COMPETING  D&TENTE  STRATEGIES  ,  1958-1968 


The  present  partition  of  Europe  has  been  held  to  be  less 
dangerous  than  any  other  solution.  Why?  Because  if  we  try  to 
change  it,  ws  have  to  restore  fluidity  to  the  European 
situation...  The  present  situation  in  Europe  is  abnormal,  or 
absurd.  But  it  is  a  clearcut  one...  If  something  happens  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain...  nothing  happens  on 
this  side.  So  a  clear  partition  of  Europe  is  considered, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  less  dangerous  than  any  other 
arrangement. 

Raymond  Aron,  1958^ 

On  the  eve  of  the  Berlin  Crisis,  in  the  wake  of  Sputnik,  and  in 
the  midst  of  an  intense  public  debate  over  the  disengagement  of 
military  forces  from  Central  Europe,  this  conclusion  could  not  be 
officially  endorsed  by  Western  governments  but  nonetheless 
increasingly  dominated  policy  decisions.  Since  the  death  of  Stalin  1- 
1953,  there  had  developed  in  important  segments  of  European 
American  public  and  elite  opinion  the  sense  that  a  detente  between 
East  and  West  -  a  general  relaxation  of  tensions  between  the 
antagonists  of  the  Cold  War  -  was  possible.  This  reflected  more  a  hope 
that  one  could  be  attained  rather  than  a  detached  observation  that  one 
existed.  Improvement  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Cold  War,  with  the 
"Spirit  of  Geneva"  and  later  in  the  "Spirit  of  Camp  David”,  oscillated 
with  periods  of  crisis.  With  the  exception  of  the  Berlin  Crisis 
beginning  in  late  1958  these  crises  were  remarkable  in  two  significant 
respects:  they  took  place  in  what  was  increasingly  called  the  "Third 
World"  In  which  the  issue  of  European  security  was  not  directly 


1  Quoted  in  George  F.  Kennan,  Memoirs,  1950-1963  (London: 
Hutchinson,  1972),  p.253. 


Involved;  or  they  were  crises  within  the  opposing  alliances,  most 
notably  In  East  Berlin  In  1953  and  In  Suez  and  Hungary  in  1956.  The 
notion  of  detente  In  the  1950s  represented  the  belief  that  changed 
conditions  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  negotiated  settlement  to  at 
least  some  of  the  Issues  of  the  Cold  War. 

This  perception  of  the  potential  for  detente  had  grown  out  of  the 
confluence  of  four  factors.  First,  the  acquisition  of  thermonuclear 
weapons  by  both  sides,  plus  the  increasing  reliance  on  those  weapons 
systems  by  each  alliance,  provided  a  sense  of  common  vulnerability. 
The  Soviet  Sputnik  launch  on  4  October  1957  provided  added  Impetus  to 
the  consideration  of  means  to  stabilise  the  superpower  strategic 
relationship  through  partial  methods  of  arms  control  distinct  from 
disarmament.  Second,  the  consolidation  of  the  alliance  structure  in 
the  West,  primarily  through  its  successful  economic  recovery  and 
through  the  integration  of  the  FRG  Into  that  framework,  partly 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  ''strength"  previously  established  at  the 
beginning  of  the  decade  for  engaging  In  negotiations  with  the  USSR. 
Third,  there  was  an  opportunity  for  ddtente  growing  out  of  the 
emergence  of  certain  Issues  on  which  agreement  might  be  possible.  Some 
viewed  the  stability  of  the  status  quo  of  a  divided  Europe  as  a 
reasonable  basis  from  which  to  proceed  to  regulating  the  adversary 
relationship;  others  observed  that  the  passing  of  bipolarity  In  the 
International  system  invalidated  a  zero-sum  framework  and  provided  a 
common  motivation  for  superpower  collaboration  to  manage  the  evolution 
of  that  system.  Finally,  ddtente  began  to  enter  the  political 
vocabulary  in  the  recognition  that  this  adversary  relationship  had  a 
certain  perrsanenee;  the  apparent  alternatives  -  war,  confrontation  and 
crisis  la  the  Cold  War,  and  a  long  tana  process  of  establishing  a 
position  of  strength  from  which  to  onset  concessions  from  the  Soviet 
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Union  -  seemed,  respectively,  either  totally  unacceptable,  dangerous 
and  uncontrollable,  or  simply  unattainable. 

While  there  was  a  potential  for  detente.  It  remained  a  question 
of  national  and  alliance  politics  as  to  whether  such  a  strategy  should 
be  pursued  and,  if  so,  under  what  conditions  and  to  what  end.  The 
basic  ground  rules  persisted:  the  strength  and  cohesion  of  the 
alliance  must  not  be  sacrificed  in  the  process;  and  the  issues  of 
security  and  German  reunification  had  to  be  resolved  together.  Therein 
lay  a  basic  di Lemma  for  the  alliance.  These  four  arguments  for  detente 
implicitly  prescribed  an  adversary  relationship  built  on  a  recognition 
of  the  status  quo,  particularly  in  Europe,  in  which  the  dominant 
actors  were  the  superpowers.  Its  central  element  was  the  management  of 
tension  to  avoid  direct  military  confrontation,  while  the  adversary 
competition  went  on  by  non-military  means. 2  Yet  in  the  climate  of  the 
Cold  War  in  the  1950s,  a  formal  recognition  of  the  status  quo  was 
equivalent  to  a  Soviet  gain,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  it  seemed  n 
undermine  what  the  FRG  viewed  as  legitimate  grounds  for  its  wil  >  • 
membership  in  the  alliance. 

A  primary  feature  of  the  period  1958-1962  was  not  the  development 
of  a  Western  ddtente  strategy  but  Western  response  to  Soviet 
challenge,  significantly  but  not  by  any  means  exclusively  in  Europe. 
In  the  wake  of  Sputnik,  Khrushchev  seemed  to  act  as  if  only  the  West 
were  vulnerable,  and  there  were  many  in  the  West  who  responded  to  the 
Berlin  Crisis  as  if  he  were  correct.  Apart  from  the  very  real 
possibility  that  it  might  lead  to  a  war  which  neither  East  nor  West 
wanted,  the  direct  threat  of  the  1958-1962  Berlin  Crisis  was  this:  in 

2  This  is  not  unlike  Khrushchev's  definition  of  "peaceful 
coexistence".  8ee  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  "On  Peaceful  Coexistence", 
foreign  Affaire  (Vol.38  No. 1,  October  1959),  pp. 1-18. 
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responding  to  Khrushchev's  actios*,  the  West's  options  were  to  defc: 
the  status  quo  or  ta  attespt  to  negotiate  a  resolution  of  the  crisis 
by  offering  what  amounted  to  concessions,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the 

West  Geraans.  Previously,  the  West  had  been  able  to  consolidate  its  t 

position  free  froe  any  Soviet  ability  to  deter  that  consolidation.  The 
Soviet  Union  had  also  consolidated  its  position  in  Eastern  Europe,  ^ 
free  froe  Western  interference,  both  in  East  Germany  in  1953  and  in 
Hungary  in  1956.  The  Berlin  Crisis,  particularly  in  conjunction  with 
Sputnik,  demonstrated  the  reality  of  mutual  deterrence;  at  least  in 
Europe,  military  power  waa  not  a  sufficient  instrument  of 

compellance.  This  was  probably  true  even  before  Sputnik ,  but  then  the 
attention  in  the  West  had  been  directed  to  its  oyn  consolidation.  The 
Berlin  Crisis  made  this  fact  evident;  with  it  came  the  recognition 
that  the  statue  Quo,  if  it  ware  to  be  changed  at  all,  had  to  be 

altered  by  other  naans.  These  "other  means"  were  expressed  in  the  wake 
of  the  Berlin  Crisis  by  competing  visions  of  ditente  within  the 
alliance. 

Before  discussing  the  sources  and  pressures  of  these  competing 
visions  of  ditente  in  the  1960e  and  their  effects  oa  US-FRG  relations, 
it  is  necessary  te  examine  the  events  Which  precede  end  shape  then. 

The  Berlin  Crisis  provided  the  stags,  but  it  should  not  be  viewed  « 
separately  from  the  evolution  of  Western  thinking  on  alliance  defence  ^ 
which,  although  it  had  separate  root*,  was  itself  shaped  by  the  Berlin  ^ 
Crisis.  Significantly,  both  tbs  diplomatic  response  to  the  Berlin 

W 

Crisis  and  the  military  response  to  an  altered  nuclear  relationship 
had  division  affects  la  the  Western’  alliance.  To  a  considerable 
extant,  actlema  which  ware  divisive  in  oae  reala  were  countered  by 
aetleoa  la  east  her  in  the  hope  of  eheriag  up  thee  alliance.  The 
diseaealoa  which  follow*  1*  amt  *  detailed  history  of  either  tie 


Berlin  Crisis  or  of  the  developments  in  the  Western  defence  debate. 
Its  focus  is  on  the  response,  particularly  in  the  US  md  the  FRG,  to 
events  which  threatened,  in  different,  ways,  vital  Interests,  and  on 

>•  how  that  alliance  relationship  managed  the  beginning  of  a 

« 

redefinition  of  vital  interests  which  were  later  to  find  expression  in 

(  various  conceptions  of  East -West  detente. 

» 


t 

« 


r 
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CHAPTER  9 


Sputnik  Diplomacy  and  Western  Vulnerability 

A 

4 

The  Soviet  Sputnik  and  claim  to  a  successful  ICBM  test  In  late 
,  1957  coincided  with  a  debate  In  the  United  States  over  the  Elsenhower 

Administration's  emphasis  on  massive  retaliation  and  the  West's 
ability  to  deter  or  fight  limited  war.  As  we  have  seen,  the  reliance 
on  nuclear  weapons  In  NATO  had  evolved  as  a  response  to  the  failure  to 
achieve  the  Lisbon  force  goals  of  1952  and  the  presumed  economies  to 
be  attained  by  the  availability  of  both  thermonuclear  weapons  and 
battlefield  tactical  atomic  and  nuclear  weapons.  The  hoped-for 

military  Integration  of  Western  Europe,  sufficient  to  allow  a 

withdrawal  of  American  forces  which  had  never  been  Intended  as  an 
Indefinite  commitment,  had  not  transpired;  proposals  for 

disengagement,  although  perhaps  appealing  to  those  who  sought  t< 
effect  that  withdrawal  and  achieve  a  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Ea' 
Europe  as  a  bonus,  could  not  be  turned  Into  reality  largely  because  of 
the  Implications  for  West  Germany’s  position  In  NATO  and  Europe  as  a 
whole.  Significantly,  In  the  wake  of  both  Suez  and  Hungary,  public 

*  opinion  in  the  FRG  registered  a  significant  decline  in  those  who  would 

t  welcome  news  of  a  US  withdrawal,  an  opinion  which  would  be  further 

,  strengthened  by  the  Berlin  Crisis,  as  the  following  (test  German  poll 

data  demonstrate: 3 

—i  ■  ..  —  n  i.  ..  . 

3  "Would  you  welcome  or  regret  reading  news  of  a  withdrawal  of  US 
troops?"  Public  opinion  surveys  by  Instltut  fur  Demoskopie,  cited  in 
Peter  H.  Merkl,  German  Foreign  Policies,  West  and  East:  On  the 

Threshold  of  a  New  European  Era  {Santa  Barbara,  California:  ABC  Clio, 
1974),  p. 24. 
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1956 

January  1957 

December  1957 

1962 

Welcome  news  of  withdrawal 

51* 

33% 

34% 

12% 

Regret  news  of  withdrawal 

22% 

34% 

34% 

59% 

Do  not  know 

27% 

33% 

32% 

29% 

Notably,  there  was  little  discernible  effect  occasioned  by  the  Sputnik 
launch,  because  Western  Europe  was  already  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
nuclear  attack. 

Before  Sputnik,  the  US  had  recognised  the  problem  of  assuring  the 
allies  that  the  nuclear  deterrent  mbs  operative.  In  July  1957,  Dulles 
admitted:^ 

We  da  not  ourselves  want  to  be  in  a  position  where  our 
_  alll&s  are  wholly  dependent  upon  us...  Therefore,  we  are 
studying  ways  whereby  through  perhaps  a  NATO  stockpile  of 
weapons  and  various  arrangements  of  that  sort,  there  can  be 
assurances  to  our  allies  that...  they  will  not  be  in  a 
position  of  supplicants,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  for  the 
use  of  atomic  weapons. 

It  was  a  vague  proposition,  subject  to  strong  Congressional  resistance 

to  the  prospect  of  sharing  information  on  atomic  energy.  The  West 

Germans,  once  they  had  adapted  themselves  to  NATO's  nuclear  strategy, 

began  to  exact  considerable  pressure  in  a  similar  direction,  using  the 

same  "policy  of  strength"  arguments  in  the  nuclear  domain  that  had 

previously  applied  in  the  conventional  domain.  The  most  outspoken 

advocate  of  this  position  wms  Defence  Minister  Frans-Josef  Strauss 

In  all  negotiations  about  reunification,  risks  and  chances 
must  be  weighed  against  each  other.  The  risks  will  diminish, 
the  c>yKeas~  will  improve,  ?'ra  acre  Germany  herself  has  to 
throw  Into*  the  scales...  A  policy  of  strength  in  the  age  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb  means...  that  one's  own  freedom  of 
decision  cannot  ho  Influenced  by  pressure  from  hostile  or 
unfriendly  quarters...  Germany  must  become  so  indispensable 
to  her  Western  friends,  and  so  resectable  to  her  potential 
adversary,  that  both  will  value  her  presence  in  the 
negotiations. 


*  Frees  conference,  16  July  1957,  lu  Mow  York  Times,  17  July  1957. 

Emphasis  added. 

'  Ft one- Joan f  Stromas,  "S&chorhoit  und  Wlodcrvorolnlgung", 

Ami - i-r',‘,L  e  litTl  —  »*n  ii  »—»-  *  •»  > 
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For  Bonn,  nuclear  disengagement ,  such  as  Chat  envisaged  by  proposals 

for  a  "nuclear  free  zone",  was  no  more  acceptable  than  conventional 

disengagement.  Making  Bonn  the  essential  core  of  any  Western  defence 

agreement  would  ensure  that  no  decision  would  be  taken  over  the 

Germans'  heads  which  discriminated  against  Germany. 

In  retrospect.  Sputnik  symbolised  an  evolving  mutual 

vulnerability  in  the  superpower  nuclear  relationship  which  invalidated 

the  "politics  of  strength"  as  a  means  of  compelling  an  advantageous 

resolution  of  the  Cold  War.  In  the  long  run,  this  mutual  vulnerability 

afforded  a  foundation  for  superpower  agreement  to  limit  the 

proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  own  strategic  arsenals,  but 

•■hese  developments  had  to  wait  for  greater  stability  In  that 

relationship.  It  led  some  to  hope  that  Soviet  resistance  to 

disarmament  and  arms  control  arrangements,  with  appropriate  inspection 

provisions,  could  be  possible.  Hence,  Walt  Rostow,  consultant  to  t*’“ 

Eisenhower  Administration  and  later  a  key  foreign  policy  advisor  tn 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  wrote  in  early  1958: 6 

Some  Russians  may  have  even  begun  to  define  an  alternative: 
namely,  to  exploit  the  transient  primacy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  to  create  a  system  of  armaments 
control  so  solid  and  secure  that  It  would  guarantee  a  world 
of  reasonable  and  orderly  politics  by  the  time  the  new 
nations  come  into  maturity. 

While  Rostow  was  not  explicitly  urging  a  superpower  nuclear 
"condominium",  his  statement  derived  from  the  sam  presumption: 
nuclear  weapons  were  bound  to  proliferate  to  the  detriment  of  general 
international  stability;  moroever,  a  "stand-off  arms  race"  In  the 
superpower  nuclear  realm  would  give  allies  and  other  powers  "a 

®  Walt  W.  Rostow,  The  United  States  In  the  World  Arena:  An  Essay  In 
Recant  History  (Haw  ?©rk:  Harper  and  Row,  1960),  pp.429-i0.  Emphasis 
added. 


bargaining  position  disproportionate  to  their  industrial  capacity  anu 
military  potential". 7 

The  more  immediate  effect  of  a  prospective  Soviet  ICBM  capability 
mss  a  basic  instability  in  the  nuclear  relationship.  While  the 
vulnerability  of  Western  Europe  mas  not  directly  affected  by  a  Soviet 
ICBM  capability.  Sputnik  nonetheless  sltered  the  basis  of  the  Western 
alliance  in  two  ways.  First,  the  credibility  of  the  US  strategic 
deterrent  was  in  doubt.  One  Bonn  newspaper  thus  noted  after  the  second 
Sputnik  launch:* 

No  one  can  seriously  fear  any  longer  that  the  United  States 
will  take  any  reckless  military  steps  in  the  Cold  War. 
Instead,  it  is  a  justifiable  question  whether  the  Americans, 
in  their  susceptibility  to  Soviet  missile  attacks,  will  be 
ready  to  continue  threatening  American  atomic  reprisals, 
which  have  so  far  been  the  means  of  averting  direct  Russian 
attacks  on  Berlin  and  elsewhere. 

The  effect  of  this  perception  waa  to  create  strong  arguments  for 
national  control  of  nuclear  weapons.  Independent  of  the  US  strategic 
arsenal.  This  was  moat  notable  in  France,  especially  after  de  Gaulle 
became  President  of  the  Fifth  Republic  in  June  1958.  It  also  confirmed 
British  desires  to  maintain  an  Independent  nuclear  deterrent.  In  West 
Germany,  the  effect  was  more  subtle.  While  Bonn  never  advocated  its 
own  nuclear  deterrent  or  suggested  that  tt  might  repudiate  its 
unilateral  1954  renunciation  of  atomic  weapons,  the  pressure  for 
arrangements  that  guaranteed  the  continuing  operation  of  the  nuclear 
deterrent  and  its  application  to  "forward  defence"  Increased 
substantially. 

This  alteration  of  the  alliance  foundation  was  essentially 
political  in  tte  effect.  It  was  fundamentally  destabilising  because  tt 
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Qeneral-Aasslyr  (Bona),  IS  November  1957.  Emphasis  added 


created  a  chronic  "crisis  of  confidence"  that  required  constant  allied 
assurance  and  heightened  allied  sensitivity  to  practically  every 
nuance  of  policy  affecting  alliance  security.  On  the  military  level  as 
well,  the  basis  of  the  alliance  had  changed,  bringing  with  it  a 
commensurate  destabilisation  of  the  adversary  military  relationship. 
The  Immediate  military  measures  taken  to  counter  a  projected  Soviet 
ICBM  capability  entailed  an  Increased  emphasis  on  nuclear  weapons 
stationed  in  Europe,  both  for  tactical  and  strategic  purposes.  At 
least  until  the  US  could  mount  a  suitable  deterrent  based  on  a 
survivable  second  strike  retaliatory  capability,  it  sought  to  base  in 
Europe  a  dispersed  nuclear  force  capable  of  striking  targets  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  general,  these  weapons  were  highly  vulnerable  and 
inadequately  controlled. 

Within  the  US,  the  launch  of  Sputnik  led  almost  immediately  to 
charges  of  a  "missile  gap",  with  Democratic  Senators  Stuart  Symington 
and  Henry  Jackson  claiming  on  5  October  that  the  Elsenhower  programme 
of  economy  in  the  defence  budget  had  caused  the  US  to  fall  behind. 
Eisenhower  attempted  to  calm  the  public's  "mass  hysteria"  by  arguing 
that  the  US  retained  a  strategic  retaliatory  capability  and  would 
continue  to  develop  modern  delivery  systems. ^  On  7  November,  the 
"Gaither  Committee"  projected  an  American  strategic  vulnerability 
based  on  an  anticipated  Soviet  ICEM  force  of  100  missiles  with  megaton 
warheads  by  1959.  It  urged,  among  other  things,  attention  to  a 
survivable  retaliatory  capability  and  Increased  forces  feu-  limited 

9  See  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  The  White  House  Years;  Waging  Peace, 
1956-1961  (London:  Helnemann,  19^6),  pp.206  a  i  111.  Haro Id  Macml 1 lan 
noted  in  his  diary  that  the  effect  of  Sputnik  in  the  US  was  like  chat 
of  Fearl  Harbor;  the  US  mood  only  took  on  a  "better  temper"  after  the 
successful  launch  of  Explorer  I  on  31  January  1958.  See  Macmillan, 
Volume  IV:  Elding  the  Storm.  1956-1959  (London:  Macmillan,  1971), 
pp. 3i0  and  40$. 


war.  10  The  locka taller  reports  of  1957  aad  IMS  urged  stellar 
■assures ,  kgM  on  privets  ttailw  begun  after  Nelson  Rockefeller  had 
resigned  In  IMS  aa  Special  Assistant  to  tha  President  bacauaa  of  hta 
dissent  ftoa  tba  Administration's  defence  policy. 

Uaaohwar  was  unwilling  to  uaka  tba  cubataatlal  increase  in  tba 
dafanca  budget  advocated  by  both  tba  Gal that  and  Rockefeller  reports., 
In  fact,  tba  budget  submitted  In  1958  raf lactad  only  a  21  net  Increase 
osar  tba  previous  year,  a  decline  In  real  tarn*. 11  In  the  strategic 
arena,  this  nan  nedarstaadabla,  since  tba  Atlas  ICBK  and  the  Polaris 
submarine  launched  ballistic  adsslla  (SUM)  sera  still  in  tba  research 
and  dsvslapusut  stage;  but  eoaa  there,  tbs  Incraasas  ware  largely 
Initiated  by  Congress  rather  than  by  tbs  Mbits  Bouse.  Similarly, 
Blsanbowar  rejected  both  a  conventional  force  build-up  and  a  Missive 
investaent  in  civil  defence,  ae  proposed  by  tba  Gaither  and 
Rockefeller  reports.  The  short  tarn  response  focused  on  the  dispersal 
of  the  OS  nuclear  retaliatory  capability.  At  the  December  1957  RATO 
sueal t  conference,  Dulles  offered  to  station  Thor  and  Jupiter  IRMs 
under  03  control  on  allied  territory.  Only  tbs  OR  agreed,  having 
already  made  such  an  arrangement  at  tba  Bemads  sunalt  tba  previous 
Nay;  Italy  and  Turkey  subsequently  agreed  in  1959.  Tbs  French  refused, 
and  da  Gaulle  subsequently  ordered  the  removal  from  French  soli  of  all 
nuclear  us epees  not  under  French  control  (including  weapons  to  be 
delivered  by  tactical  aircraft).  Adenauer,  plagued  by  domestic 
opposition  to  tba  pleased  introduction  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
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into  the  Bundeswehr,  claimed  that  the  Bundeswehr's  mission  was  only 
"tactical"  and  asked  that  Bonn  not  be  explicitly  offer. any  strategic 
missi les. 12 

i  In  the  volatile  politica1  atmosphere  of  the  disengagement 

« 

debates,  this  NATO  decision  to  allow  bilateral  negotiations  to  station 

.  IRBMs  in  Europe  included  an  offer  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  on 

disarmament.  The  Soviet  delegation  had  walked  out  of  the  UN 

Disarmament  Subcommittee  negotiations  on  A  November  1957,  and  the 

Western  position  remained  one  of  demanding  effective  inspection  and 

control.  Any  negotiations  relating  to  Europe  had  to  take  into  account 

the  German  Junktim  as  expressed  in  the  Berlin  Declaration  of  July 

1957.  Nevertheless,  there  was  increased  pressure  to  find  a  means  of 

breaking  the  deadlock  in  negotiations  on  disarmament,  especially  in 

light  of  the  Increasingly  unstable  military  relationship.  Hence,  the 

Second  Rockefeller  Report  urged: 13 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  a  meaningful  reduction  of 
armaments  must  be  preceded  by  a  reduction  in  tensions  and  a 
settlement  of  outstanding  issues  that  have  divided  the  world 
since  World  War  II.  At  the  same  time ,  concrete  proposals  to 
limit  such  wars  as  might  be  forced  on  us  should  be 
introduced  into  negotiations  on  reductions  in  force. 

While  one  could  anticipate  that  disarmament  could  only  occur  in  <_ne 

context  of  a  general  dfitente  and  a  settlement  of  political  issues, 

« 

such  as  Germany,  one  could  also  distinguish  between  disarmament  and 

x 

arms  control  and  pursue  the  latter  independent  of  an  •  progress  in 
6  settling  the  other  issues  of  the  Cold  War. 

%  As  before,  attempts  to  shore  up  the  deterrent  had  the  effect  of 

hardening  the  division  of  Europe.  Moreover,  any  notion  of  stabilising 

12  see  Catherine  M.  Kelleher,  Germany  and  the  Politics  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  (New  York:  Columbia  University,  1975),  pp. 130-31. 

13  Cited  in  Rostow,  The  United  States  in  the  World  Arena,  pp.370ff. 
Emphasis  added. 
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the  adversary  military  relationship  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
tensions  among  the  principal  members  of  the  alliance.  From  the 
official  West  German  point  of  view,  any  considerations  of  limiting  a 
war  in  Europe  or  controlling  nuclear  war  in  any  fashion  merely 
decreased  the  risks  incurred  by  Moscow  in  an  attack  on  Western  Europe: 
deterrence  was  based  on  the  presumption  that  war  was  no  longer 
controllable  and  would  inevitably  escalate  to  a  global  nuclear 
exchange.  Thus,  as  John  Kennedy  later  discovered  when  he  sought  to 
reinforce  the  deterrent  by  increasing  conventional  forces  capable  of 
fighting  a  limited  war  and  by  placing  greater  controls  over  the 
employment  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  effect  was  to  cast  further  doubt  on 
the  reliability  of  the  strategic  deterrent.  Yet  Eisenhower,  who 
eschewed  that  conventional  emphasis  largely  for  economic  reasons,  was 
compelled  to  bolster  the  strategic  deterrent  in  the  short  run  by 
dispersal  and  a  concomitant  decentralisation  of  control.  The  effect 
here  was  to  hinder  any  willingness  of  the  US  to  "go  to  the  brink". 
Given  these  two  perspectives,  the  demand  for  an  alternative  foundation 
to  a  "position  of  strength"  increased  in  the  wake  of  Sputnik  and 
gained  currency  during  the  Berlin  Crisis.  General  Lauris  Norstad, 
Supreme  Ailed  Commander,  Europe  (SACEUR),  went  beyond  Administration 
policy  by  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  NATO  nuclear  force  under 
SACEUR  control. **  Yet  the  doctrine  of  a  "graduated  deterrent",  with 
an  emphasis  on  diffused  nuclear  control  sharing  arrangements  both  in 
strategic  and  tactical  weaponry,  failed  to  resolve  the  dilemma.  Any 
hope  for  negotiations  on  arms  control  rested  on  the  condition  of  US 

See  the  discussion  in  Relleher,  op.cit. .  pp. 128-30,  and  Robert  E. 
Osgood,  NATO:  The  Entangling  Alliance  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago, 
1982),  pp. 160-63.  for  Norstad 's  presentation  to  NATO  of  8  October 
1957,  see  Karl  Bauer,  Deutsche  Verteidlgungamlitik,  1947-1967 : 
Pokumsnte  und  Ko— entare  (Boppard  am  Rhein:  tiarald  Boldt,  196»  fT 
pp.36ff. 


control  over  nuclear  weapons  and  the  shared  desire  of  the  US,  UK  and 
USSR  to  limit  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons:  to  the  extent  that 
control  rested  in  US  authority,  however,  the  credibility  of  the  US 
will  to  retaliate  remained  suspect. 

Ultimately,  the  interim  measures  to  counter  the  perceived 
"deterrence  gap"  after  Sputnik  placed  the  West  in  an  unenviable 
security  position.  Faced  with  a  Soviet  ultimatum  on  Berlin,  Elsenhower 
declared  In  a  press  conference  that  he  would  not  fight  a  ground  war  in 
Europe  over  Belin;  yet,  when  questioned  if  he  would  therefore  use 
nuclear  weapons,  he  retorted  that  he  doubted  one  could  free  anything 
with  nuclear  weapons:  nuclear  war  was  "self-defeating". *5  He  was 
correct  in  avoiding  the  brink,  because  the  NATO  force  structure  was 
such  that  any  conflict  would  almost  surely  have  resulted  in  either 
surrender  or  nuclear  war.  The  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  in  inspecting  nuclear  control  arrangements  in  1960,  '•>und, 

the  words  of  one  observer:^ 

...Fighter  aircraft  with  nuclear  bombs  sitting  on  the  e<it;e 
of  runways  with  German  pilots  inside  the  cockpits  and 
starter  plugs  Inserted.  The  embodiment  of  control  was  an 
American  officer  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  with  a  revolver. 

Similarly,  the  Thor  and  Jupiter  IRBMs  in  Europe  were  vulnerable, 

unsuited  for  limited  war,  subject  to  complicated  control  procedures, 

and  only  added  to  what  Albert  Wohlstetter  termed  the  "massive 


gee  New  York  Times,  12  March  1959.  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Herter  noted  on  21  April  that  he  could  not  conceive  of  the  Presided 
initiating  a  nuclear  war  unless  the  US  was  itself  threatened  with 
devastation.  Quoted  in  Dean  Acheson,  "The  Practice  of  Partnership", 
Foreign  Affairs  (Vol.41  No. 2,  January  1963),  pp. 252-53. 

16  Discussed  in  John  D.  Stelnbruner's  case  study  of  the  MLF,  The 
Cybernetic  Theory  of  Decision:  New Dimensions  of  Political  Analysis 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University,  19M),  p.  182. 


retaliation  psychosis".*7  Improved  command  end  control  arrangements, 
the  deployment  of  submarine-launched  Polaris  and  silo-based  Titan  and 
Mlnuteman  missiles,  and  the  segregation  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
from  front  line  conventional  forces  while  increasing  those 
conventional  forces  -  these  measures  had  to  await  the  1960s. 
Deployment  of  Thor  and  Jupiter  was  halted  after  1959;  In  December 
1960,  Secretary  of  State  Herter  offered  the  allies  a  NATO  Multilateral 
Force  (MLF),  based  on  mixed  crews  on  Polaris  submarines  under  SACEUR, 
with  the  possibility  of  later  transfer  of  the  warheads  to  NATO 
custody. 

These  developments  in  the  defence  policy  arena  are  significant  in 
two  respects.  First,  they  Indicate  the  military  dilemma  faced  by  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  and  NATO  in  general  in  responding  to 
Khrushchev's  threats  over  Berlin,  a  dilemma  that  affected  the 

diplomacy  of  the  Western  position  and  placed  great  strains  on  the 
alliance  itself.  In  the  long  term,  they  shaped  US  attitudes  about 
deterrence  amd  arms  control.  As  suggested  earlier,  there  had  already 
begun  to  develop  a  distinction  between  arms  control  and  disarmament, 
with  an  increasing  belief  that  the  former  both  could  and  should  be 
pursued  independent  of  the  political  issues  of  the  Cold  War.  To  a 

large  extent,  Elsenhower  himself  had  given  evidence  of  this 

distinction  in  his  pursuit  of  "partial  disarmament  measures”  based  on 
Inspection  procedures.  Yet  Eisenhower's  approach  seemed  based  in  a 

belief  that  the  existence  of  a  nuclear  retaliatory  capability  provided 

*7  See  the  critique  in  Albert  Woblstetter,  "The  Delicate  Balance  of 
Terror",  Foreign  Affaire  (Fol. 37  Me. 2,  January  1959),  pp. 21 1-34. 
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an  automatic  deterrent.  Thus,  as  early  as  August  1956,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  noted: 

Neither  side  can  hope  by  a  mere  margin  of  superiority  In 
airplanes  or  other  means  of  delivery  o(  atomic  weapons  to 
escape  the  catastrophe  of  such  a  war.  Beyond  a  certain 
point,  this  prospect  Is  not  the  result  of  relative  strength 
of  the  two  opposed  forces.  It  Is  the  absolute  power  In  the 
hands  of  each,  and  the  substantial  invulnerability  of  this 
power  to  Interdiction. 

Contained  within  this  early  statement  Is  the  essential  logic  of  mutual 
assured  destruction  developed  In  the  1960s. 

The  difference  between  this  1956  view  and  the  arms  control 
concepts  of  subsequent  years  is  that,  first,  the  invulnerability  of 
that  power  could  not  always  be  assumed  and,  second,  the  absolute  pow^r 
had  still  to  be  sufficient  to  penetrate  defences  and  fulfil  one's 
military  objectives.  Moreover,  these  objectives  were  increasingly 
viewed  not  In  terms  of  a  minimum  capability  to  destroy  Soviet  cities 
(a  "finite  deterrent")  but  In  terms  of  a  capability  against  Soviet 
military  targets.  As  the  Gaither  Committee  pointed  out,  r  ’d 

Wohlstetter  and  many  others  after  him,  one's  strategic  deterrent 
not  automatic:  the  vulnerability  of  one's  weapons  systems,  coupled 
with  the  threat  to  destroy  the  adversary's  cities  while  accepting  the 
destruction  of  one's  own,  in  fact  undermined  the  deterrent  and 
threatened  to  precipitate  the  very  war  one  hoped  to  avoid.  What  was 
required  was  a  stable  deterrent,  based  on  an  invulnerable  second 
strike  capability  which  eliminated  the  temptation  to  strike  first. 

These  ideas  began  to  develop  outside  of  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  with  an  urgency  that  derived  from  the  tensions  of  the 
Berlin  Crisis  and  Khrushchev's  generally  bellicose  "Sputnik 
diplomacy".  Despite  the  aura  of  intellectual  simplicity  that  these 

Quoted  In  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  The  Common  Defense  (New  York: 
Columbia  University,  1961),  p. 101.  Emphasis  added. 
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ideas  conveyed,  they  failed  to  resolve  the  problea  of  providing  a. 

extended  deterrent  to  the  alliance,  euch  less  cope  with  the  lingering 

political  desire  In  the  US  not  to  see  American  forces  Indefinitely 

cornel t ted  to  the  defence  of  Europe.  These  issues  were  Illustrated,  for  * 

example,  in  an  ari|8  control  seainar  la  the  summer  of  1960.  In 

considering  a  hypothetical  US-Soviet  agreement  to  Unit  each  to  200  , 

missiles,  Morton  Halperin  acknowledged  that  it  would  cause  serious 

problems  within  the  alliance:^ 

The  European  members  of  SATO  havq  become  increasingly  aware 
of  the  possibility  that  the  American  strategic  deterrent 
will  not  prevent  a  limited  attack  in  Europe...  The  United 
States  might  have  to  follow  up  this  agreement  by  stationing 
larger  forces  on  the  European  continent  and  substantially 
Improving  NATO's  capacity  to  fight  limited  nuclear  and 
conventional  wars.  The  question  would  have  to  be  faced  as  to 
whether  this  activity  would  destroy  the  Russian-Aaerlcan 
confidence  necessary  to  maintain  the  arms  control  agreement . 

Furthermore,  the  threat  of  nuclear  proliferation  was  viewed  as  an 

Inherent  danger  in  such  an  agreement;  a  test  ben  agreement  and  an 

agreement  on  non-proliferation  were  thus  prerequisites  to  any 

US-Soviet  agreement  setting  ceilings  on  offensive  missiles. 20 

These  propositions  developed  largely  as  a  response  to  the 

circumstances  that  existed  between  1958  and  1960,  and  we  shall  return 

to  them  later  in  this  discussion.  Their  significance  lies  not  only  as 

expressions  of  an  arms  control  philosophy  that  dominated  US  notions  of 

diteate  in  the  1960a,  but  also  as  an  indicator  of  how  US  and  West  # 

German  thinking  about  the  nature  of  the  strategic  relationship  began  t 

to  diverge  in  the  midst  of  crisis.  In  many  respects,  the  prospect  of 


Morton  Halperin,  "Implications  for  Limited  Wer",  in  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (AAAS) ,  Summer  Study  on  Arms  Control. 
1960:  Collected  Papers  (Boston,  1961),  pp. ISBff.  I  am  Indebted  to^Mark 
Olsen,  formerly  of  Kable  College,  Oxford,  for  bringing  this  source  to 
ay  attention. 

20  See  the  discussions  by  Arthur  Barber ,  Jaj  Oraar,  Dr  Bernard  T. 
Fsld  and  Donald  Brvnnan,  in  AAAS,  op.cit. .  pp. 160-61,  183  and  359. 
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change  is  the  greatest  threat  to  an  alliance.  More  than  anything  else, 
the  Junktlm  of  1957  was  an  attempt  to  preclude  unilateral  change  in  an 
ally's  approach  to  the  adversary  relat tonshtp.  But  the  perception  of 


vulnerability  following  Sputnik,  and  the  persistent  Soviet  demands  for 
a  summit  to  settle  outstanding  political  issue,  created  a  crisis 
atmosphere  with  which  the  West  was  not  well  equipped  to  deal. 
Moreover,  any  attempt  to  change  that  security  relationship  to  a  more 
acceptable  and  safer  foundation  became  subject  to  charges  of 
unilateral  concessions  to  Soviet  demands. 

In  this  sense,  it  is  useful  to  recall  that  the  Berlin  Crisis 
erupted  in  November  1958  in  the  context  of  a  continuing  Soviet  effort 
to  entice  the  West  into  an  agreement  on  disengagement  which,  at  a 
minimum,  would  result  in  the  recognition  of  the  GDR  and  prevent  the 
FRG  from  acquiring  nuclear  weapons.  In  the  wake  of  Sputnik,  there  were 
significant  elements  of  Western  public  opinion  that  demanded  another 
summit  to  ease  the  increasing  tension,  a  pressure  reflected  in  fie 
December  1957  NATO  communique.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  provided 
official  pressure  for  a  summit,  refused  to  participate  in  a  conference 
"at  which  the  German  question  might  be  broached",  while  warning  the 
West  Germans  directly  of  the  adverse  consequences  of  nuclear  armament 
or  accepting  US  missiles  on  German  soil.21  On  8  January  1958, 
Bulganin  addressed  a  letter  to  83  countries,  advocating  a  wide  ranging 
summit,  with  a  nine  point  agenda  which  did  not  include  German 
reunl fication. 22 


21  See  Gromyko's  speech  to  the  UN  and  Bulganin's  letter  to  Adenauer, 
Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  15  October  1957,  and  New  York  Times 
12  December  1957. 


22  RTIA,  Documents,  1957,  pp. 51-62. 
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Public  pressure  for  negotiations  with  the  USSR  were  strongest 
Britain  and  tbe  PRC.  Prime  Minister  Macaillan  coaplained  of  an  "orgy 


of  defeatism"  in  the  British  press: 23 

I  an  said  to  have  lost  touch  with  public  opinion  in  England, 
because  I  have  not  already  set  out  for  Moscow  to  see 
Khrushchev.  All  this  is  pure  Chamber  lain!  sm.  It  is  raining 
umbrellas. 

Nonetheless,  Macmillan  wrote  to  Elsenhower  suggesting  a  joint  proposal 
for  European  security  based  on  a  demilitarised  cone  such  as  that 
previously  suggested  in  the  Eden  Plan  of  1955  or  the  1957  Rapackt 
Plan.  Eisenhower  did  not  appear  supportive;  moreover,  Macmillan  was 
given  to  believe  that  pressure  for  such  a  move  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  in  the  US  Congress,  whose  sympathy  for  Britain  was  necessary 
because  of  pending  legislation  to  amend  the  McMahon  Act  to  allow  a 
greater  sharing  of  information  on  nuclear  energy  and  weapons 
technology.  The  US  response  to  Bulganin,  on  12  January,  accepted  a 
summit  in  principle,  provided  there  was  adequate  preparation  and 
evidence  that  agreement  was  possible:  progress  at  the  Foreign  Minister 
level  was  a  precondition  in  any  case. 24 

Elsenhower  was  willing  to  negotiate  on  questions  of  partial 
disarmament  measures,  especially  testing  and  control  of  nuclear 
stockpiles,  but  the  prerequisite  remained  adequate  inspection  and 
control  arrangements.  True  to  the  Berlin  Declaration,  topics  such  as 
European  security  or  regional  arms  control  arrangements  evoked  the 
Hast  German  veto.  Menauer's  position  was  not  as  stable  as  his 
absolute  majority  suggested,  hence  his  request  that  Bonn  not  be 

23  See  Macmillan,  Hdim»  the  toes,  p.  341,  for  this  diary  entry  of 
21  Beoeober  1957. 

24  Sea  ibid. .  pp.461-65.  Macmillan  and  Bulganin  had  been  engaged  in 
a  bilateral  exchange  of  totters  for  several  months  in  which  Macmillan 
supported  Usemhswer's  position.  See  RI1A,  Documents,  1957.  pp. 2-66, 
amd  flee— wre.  19U,  pp.l-d. 
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affect'd  Thor  or  duplter  mi  ssi  los.  Adenauer  wa*  en  ic  fu  I  net  to  leneiin.e 
those  publiely  but  to  couch  the  official  position  In  terms  ot 

accepting  whatever  weapons  the  NATO  Council  deemed  necessary  tor 

Western  defence. 25  In  essence,  Bonn  clung  to  the  notion  that  NATO  was 
first  a  political  alliance  and  secondly  a  military  alliance:  the 

allies,  and  the  US,  UK  and  France  in  particular,  had  an  obligation  to 

fulfil  certain  German  national  interests.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
remind  the  allies  of  this  obligation,  Bonn  had  to  maintain  its  own 
obligations  In  the  alliance. 28 

Bonn's  fear,  as  we  saw  earlier,  was  that  pressures  to  negotiate 
with  the  USSR  in  conditions  other  than  clear  Western  advantage,  would 
lead  to  a  resolution  of  the  "German  Problem"  based  on  the  status  quo 
of  a  divided  Germany.  Bundestag  President  Eugen  Gerstenmaler  demanded 
that  reunification  be  included  in  any  summit  agenda,  warning  that 


while  European  security  could  not  be  debated  "without  mentioni-  * 
Germany",  it  could  be  debated  "without  mentioning  Ger: 
reunification".  27  Proposals  for  a  nuclear  free  zone  in  Ei 


coincided  with  a  vociferous  foreign  policy  debate  in  the  FRG  on  arming 
the  Bundeswehr  with  nuclear  weapons.  Both  the  SPD  and  the  FOP  charged 
the  Government  with  having  ignored  past  "lost  opportunities",  such  as 


the  March  1952  Soviet  proposal,  and  demanded  that  the  FRG  take  a 
disarmament  initiative  by  accepting  the  Rapackl  Pla  -  as  a  "basis  for 


2 *>  See  Adenauer's  comments  after  the  December  1957  NATO  Ministerial, 
quoted  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  20  December  1957.  Also  the  25  March 
1958  Bundestag  resolution,  in  Bulletin,  1  April  1958. 

2^  See  the  Bundestag  resolution  of  1  October  1958,  in  AuswgrtLges 
Amt,  Die  BenUhungen  der  deutschen  Reglerung  und  Ihrer  Verbiindeten  urn 
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negotiations".^  The  lament  over  “lost  opportunities"  was  indicative 

of  the  overall  fraatratlon  of  the  opposition  position.  It  could 

neither  block  Government  policy  nor  offer  any  real  a  amative  except 

the  unattainable  goal  of  Four  Power  guarantees  for  a  reunited  , 

/ 

Germany.  Neutralisation  of  Germany,  an  arms  control  agreement  which 
discriminated  against  Germany,  and  a  disengagement  of  the  US  security  % 

guarantee  were  all  unacceptable  prices  for  reunification. 

Adenauer's  response  to  those  pressures  was  to  focus  on  the 
panacea  of  general  controlled  disarmament.  From  his  point  of  view.  It 
was  the  only  position  that  allowed  him  to  endorse  East-West  talks 
while  avoiding  negotiations  on  regional  security  Issues  that  could 
either  fall  with  detrimental  political  effects  or  succeed  In 

recognising  the  status  quo.  In  effect,  this  appeared  to  evolve  Into  a 
temporary  reversal  of  the  1957  Berlin  Junktlm.  Thus,  the  25  May 
Bundestag  resolution  on  nuclear  weapons  for  the  Bundeswehr  noted  that 
the  PRG  must  be  "equipped  with  the  most  modern  weapons”  to  fulfil  NATO 
obligations  "until  a  general  disarmament  agreement  is  reached". 
Moreover,  it  endorsed  general  controlled  disarmament  as  a  means  of 
relaxing  tensions  to  permit  reunification. 29  When  Adenauer  and 
Macmillan  met  in  April  1958,  they  likewise  agreed  that  controlled 
disarmament  "would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  facilitate  progress  • 
on  other  subjects  of  dispute...".^  After  the  May  NATO  Ministerial  in 

_  i 

2*  For  excerpts  from  speeches  by  Erich  Ollenhauer,  Carlo  Schmid,  , 

Frit*  Frier,  Gustav  Halnemsnn,  Erich  Mende,  Reinhold  Maier  and  Thomas 
Dehler  in  the  Bundestag,  tee  Bulletin,  4  February  1958. 

^  Sea  Bulletin,  i  April  1958;  also  New  York  Times,  26  March  195s. 

30  Bulletin.  If  April  1958. 


Copenhagen,  which  did  not  make  Germany  a  necessary  agenda  Item  for  a 
future  summit,  Bonn's  Press  Chief  Felix  von  Eckardt  explained ;31 


The  Federal  Government  believes  that  the  German  Problem, 
i.e.  the  question  of  reunification,  would  automatically 
become  a  subject  of  discussion  at  a  summit  conference 
dealing  with  disarmament  and  political  relaxation  -  even  if 
the  German  question  were  not  formally  on  the  agenda. 

And  in  June,  after  von  Brentano  met  with  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  in 

Washington,  their  communique  expressed  the  belief  that  the  German 

issue  could  not  be  "isolated  or  pushed  aside" ;32 

We  agreed  that  determination  of  the  agenda  must  not  be 
permitted  to  include  the  negative  stipulation  of  exclvHinv 
the  German  question,  but  that  the  agenda  must  permit  the 
treatment  of  all  political  problems. 

In  short,  despite  Bonn's  veto,  Adenauer  could  not  afford  to  block 

East-West  negotiations  but  Instead  exercised  his  Influence  to  preserve 

the  West  German  position  by  directing  the  prospective  negotiations  to 

issues  upon  which  agreement  was  not  expected. 33 

Adenauer's  position  was  helped  by  the  initiation  of  techni 

exchanges  among  the  nuclear  powers  on  testing  in  May  1958.  Moreo  -r 

Bulganin  had  resigned  in  March,  and  Khrushchev,  supreme  in  tht 

Kremlin,  began  to  give  evidence  of  his  concern  about  the  increasing 

independence  of  the  PRC  and  the  French  over  questions  of  nut^ar 

control. -*4  on  31  March,  the  USSR  ceased  nuclear  testing,  and 

Elsenhower  followed  with  a  one  year  moratorium  on  31  August.  By  the 


3*  Bulletin,  13  May  1958,  Emphasis  added. 

32  Bulletin,  24  June  1958.  Emphasis  added. 

33  See,  for  example,  Adenauer's  comments  to  Macmillan  in  London  in 
April  1958,  in  Macmillan,  Riding  the  Storm,  p.485. 

34  See  Khrushchev's  letter  to  Macmillan  and  Eisenhower  on  4  April 
1958,  in  RIIA,  Documents,  1958.  pp.8-10.  The  beginning  of  a  serious 
rift  in  Sino-Sovlet  relations  can  be  marked  from  this  period,  in  which 
nuclear  control  issues  played  a  significant  role.  In  May,  Mao 
announced  his  Great  Leap  Forward,  later  viewed  as  a  first  step  toward 
self-reliance. 
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suaaer,  the  Kjjggf  dor  Atsmtod  In  the  FRO  had  largely  subsided ,  and  ch» 
East -Wee#  exchange  of  note*  on  a  summit  had  ended.  Adenauer,  who  had 
welcomed  Sputnik  "almost  as  a  gift  fro*  Heaven,  foe  otherwise  the  free 
world  wohld  have  sunk  even  further  into  Its  twilight  sleep",35  had 
survived  the  pressures  foe  conventional  end  nuclear  disengagement  that 
dominated  the  search  for  a  ddtente  in  this  period  free  of  East-West 
crises  in  Europe. 

In  an  interview  in  May  1958,  Adenauer  noted  that  German 
reunification  would  he  a  "long  drawn  out  process  that  cannot  be 
brought  about  until  there  is  e  general  relaxation  of  tensions  in  the 
world  and  controlled  disarmament  of  nuclear  and  conventional 
weapons". 36  Reunification  remained  a  Four  Power  responsibility; 
Adenauer  differed  from  his  opposition  in  that  he  discounted  any 
intra-German  efforts  to  facilitate  reunification.  Adenauer  Indicated 
to  Moscow  that  he  was  willing  to  forgo  reunification  for  the  time 
being  by  agreeing  to  an  "Austrian  solution”,  but  one  which  only 
applied  to  Beet  Germany.37  Likewise ,  despite  pressure  to  open 
diplomatic  relations  with  Poland  in  1958,  Adenauer  refused  to 
recognise  the  Oder-Melsse  line  or  to  violate  the  Hallstein  Doctrine  in 
that  cess.  The  key  issue  was  East  Germany:  on  virtually  every  issue, 
progress  toward  any  kind  of  dftcente  entailed  recognition  of  the  Pankow 
regime.  That  was  unacceptable  la  the  view  of  virtually  all  of  the 
political  elements  in  the  WC.  It  wee  on  this  point  that  Khrushchev 
launched  his  neat  challenge  in  Berlin. 

35  Konrad  Adenauer,  Brlinnieaganj__1955-I959  (Stuttgart:  Deutsche, 
1987),  p.319. 

34  Haw  tack  Tits.  21  May  1958. 

37  Saa  Rl chard.  LAwenthal,  "Rom  kaltaa  Krlag  sur  Ostpolltik",  in 
Uhatntftal  aad  Hamar -Mot  f dinars,  eds. ,  Pis  awaits  towlUl:  25  Jahre 
Bundaempublik  Dmwf chlsmd  -  alma  Bilans  (Stuttgart:  Seamaid,  1979), 
pg.  611-33.  Also  Adanauar,  trtMarufn,  1 *33-1939,  pp.  376-BO. 
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CHAPTER  10 


The  Consensus  Weakens:  The  Berlin  Crisis,  1958-1960 

i 

* 

As  it  evolved  after  1962,  the  pursuit  of  a  limited  East-West 

i  dStente  was  possible  because  it  did  not  entail  direct  negotiation  on 

# 

the  intractably  linked  issues  of  German  reunification  and  European 
security  but  focused  on  measures  to  stabilise  the  strategic  military 
relationship.  It  was  a  d€tente  based  on  the  status  quo  without 
expressly  recognising  that  status  quo.  A  broader,  European-based, 
alliance  detente  strategy  could  not  be  pursued  until  the  Brandt 
Ostpolitlk  after  1969  opened  up  negotiations  that  accepted  that  status 
quo  as  a  basis  for  ultimately  altering  it.  With  the  Berlin  Crisis, 
however,  Khrushchev  demanded  negotiations  on  Berlin  under  the  pressure 
of  a  six  month  ultimatum,  by  which  time  he  threatened  to  terminate 
Four  Power  control  over  Berlin  and  turn  all  responsibility  for  Ber  m 
and  access  thereto  over  to  the  GDR,  unless  the  West  agreed  to  end  t 
occupation  and  make  West  Berlin  a  "free  city”.1  The  Western  response, 
beyond  a  protest  that  the  USSR  could  not  unilaterally  abrogate  its 
responsibilities  in  Berlin,  was  to  propose  that  negotiations  be 
*  broadened  to  include  the  entire  "German  Problem”,  including 

c  reunification.  Khrushchev,  in  turn,  refused  to  discuss  reunification, 

»  arguing  that  that  was  a  matter  for  the  Germans  themseUes.  At  the 

Geneva  Foreign  Ministers  Conference,  11  May  -  4  August  1959,  which 

% 

Included  the  Four  Powers  plus  delegations  from  East  and  West  Germany 

1  The  ultimatum  was  in  a  27  November  note  to  the  US,  UK  and  France; 
see  R1IA,  Documents ,  1958,  pp. 146-164.  On  10  November,  in  a  speech  in 
Moscow,  Khrushchev  had  threatened  to  turn  over  to  the  GDR  functions 
exercised  by  Soviet  agencies.  This  followed  an  effort  beginning  on  5 
September  to  initiate  negotiations  on  a  peace  treaty,  beginning  with  a 
joint  FRG-GDR  commission,  pp. 137-46. 
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in  the  same  conference  hall,^  Western  proposals  to  defuse  the 
conflict  and  register  some  progress  towards  German  reunification  were 
rejected;  the  West,  meanwhile,  had  succeeded  in  removing  the 

ultimatum  and  reaffirming  the  legality  of  its  presence  in  West  * 

! 

Berlin.  Still,  the  potential  for  Soviet  manipulation  of  tensions  over 
Berlin  remained,  as  Khrushchev  demonstrated  when  the  Berlin  Crisis  * 

entered  a  second  phase  after  Kennedy  became  President. 

One  analyst  has  aptly  summarised  the  essence  of  the  Western 
response  to  this  first  phase  of  the  Berlin  Crisis  as  follows:  "The 

original  menace  had  forced  a  sortie  from  the  status  quo,  but  the  West 
had  achieved  a  victorious  retreat. "3  As  long  as  the  crisis  persisted, 
the  pressures  to  make  concessions  on  Germany  and  Berlin  increased;  as 
long  as  reunification  remained  non-negotlable,  the  best  that  could  be 
hoped  for  was  a  successful  defence  of  the  status  quo.  With  regard  to 
the  legal  position  of  Berlin,  the  status  quo  had  to  be  defended,  at 
least  insofar  as  it  affected  allied  rights  in  and  access  to  West 

Berlin.  This  was  true  from  both  the  allied  and  West  German  points  of 
view,  since  a  weakening  of  Four  Power  control  implied  also  a  weakened 

r 

Four  Power  obligation  to  German  reunification.  Yet  the  short  term 

defence  of  the  status  quo  in  Berlin  implied,  particularly  outside 

Germany,  the  acceptance  of  the  division  of  Germany  in  the  long  term. 

Moreover,  any  efforts  to  develop  a  negotiating  position  which  gained  • 

Soviet  acceptance  of  the  status  quo  in  Berlin  entailed  concessions  on  i 

the  broader  German  question.  Thus,  the  real  danger,  as  far  as  West 

^ * 

2  This  itself  was  a  source  of  con side rsb.  debate.  In  the  end,  each 
German  delegation  had  a  separata  table.  The  PKG  delegation  In  the  hall 
mas  heeded  by  Wilhelm  Grewa,  so  Foreign  Minister  von  Brentano  would 
not  ha  in  the  same  room  aa  the  Beat  Germane.  Grave,  Ruckblenden, 
1>76-1?31  (Berlin:  Propylien,  1979),  p.400. 

3  Philip  Windsor ,  City  on  Laavu:  A-Btetory  of  Berlin ,  1945-1962 
(London:  Chat  to  and  Windua,  155557 
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German  Interests  were  concerned,  lay  In  the  protracted  nature  of  the 
crisis,  with  the  concomitant  allied  wrangling  over  acceptable 
negotiating  positions. 

4  The  inclination  to  negotiate  over  Berlin  rested  largely  in 

* 

Britain  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  US.  De  Gaulle  maintained 
throughout  the  crisis  that  Khrushchev  was  unwilling  to  risk  war  over 

* 

Berlin  and  would  not  take  steps  to  jeopardise  Western  rights  if  the 

West  remained  firm.  In  this  de  Gaulle  supported  Adenauer,  and  both 

began  to  develop  the  close  ties  that  were  to  lead  to  charges  of  a  new 

Franco-German  "axis”  in  opposition  to  what  de  Gaulle  continued  to 

refer  to  as  the  "Anglo-Saxons".^  This  evolving  constellation  had  Its 

effect  on  Macmillan,  who  sent  this  note  to  Foreign  Secretary  Selwyn 

Lloyd  the  day  after  Khrushchev's  27  November  1958  ultimatum:^ 

The  Berlin  issue  is,  in  fact,  an  ultimatum  with  six  months 
to  run.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  avoid  negotiation... 


Teats  and  Surprise  Attack.  These  negotiations  seem  likely  to 
drag  on  more  or  less  indefinitely.  If  we  can  get  American 
consent  to  abandon  the  link  altogether  we  may  make  some 
advances  from  the  propaganda  point  of  view. . . 

European  Free  Trade...  It  is  clear  that  the  Germans  have 
really  sold  out  to  the  French  on  every  count... 

We  must  think  of  all  these  problems  together,  for  that  is 
what  the  British  people  will  do... 

Indeed,  Macmillan  faced  a  General  Election  in  October  1959  in  a 
political  climate  sympathetic  to  disengagement,  disarmament  and 
greater  trade  with  the  USSR,  while  generally  unsympathetic  to  the 


4  See  de  Gaulle's  first  press  conference  of  25  March  1959,  in  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  26  March  1959. 

5  Macmillan,  Volume  V,  Pointing  the  Way,  1959-1961  (London: 
Macmillan,  1972),  pp. 47-48.  Emphasis  added. 


prospect  of  German  reunification  and  certainly  unwilling  to  go  to  war 

over  the  ''legalities"  of  Berlin. 6 

Against  this  background,  Macmillan  went  to  Moscow  in  February 

1959,  not,  as  he  assured  Adenauer,  to  negotiate  on  his  own,  but  "to 

discover  something  of  what  is  in  the  minds  of  the  Soviet  leaders”:^ 

If  our  public  opinion  is  to  be  kept  resolute...  then  we  must 
demonstrate  our  readiness  to  talk  to  the  Russians  and  convey 
the  reasonableness  of  our  approach  to  them. 

Macmillan  was  apparently  successful  in  that  Khrushchev's  note  of  2 

March  to  the  US,  UK  and  France  seemed  to  accept  Western  demands  for  a 

Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  at  least  as  a  prelude  to  a  summit 

meeting,  which  in  turn  was  interpreted  as  having  superseded  the  six 

months  ultimatum.  This  was  certainly  the  construction  placed  on  it  by 

Macmillan  who  subsequently  visited  Paris,  Bonn  and  Washington  to  push 

for  a  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  as  "a  preliminary  and  not  a 

substitute  for  a  summit”.® 

This,  however,  was  further  than  Eisenhower  was  willing  to  go. 
Neither  he  nor  Dulles  were  anxious  for  a  summit  meeting  without  the 
prospect  of  substantive  agreement.  Both  preferred  to  use  Khrushchev's 
desire  for  a  summit  as  a  lever  to  Induce  Soviet  retreat  from  its 
challenge  in  Berlin.  As  Eisenhower  told  Macmillan: ^ 


b  See  Macmillan's  letter  to  Eisenhower  of  23  June  1969,  Pointing 
the  Way,  pp. 73ff. 

7  Macmillan's  message  to  Adenauer,  2  February  1959,  in  Macmillan, 
Volume  IV;  Riding  the  Storm,  1956-1959  (London:  Macmillan,  1971), 
pp.585-86.  See  pp. 592-622  for  details  of  the  trip,  which  included  a 
public  attack  on  the  West  and  Adenauer  in  particular  by  Khrushchev 
while  Macmillan  visited  outside  Moscow.  Adenauer  criticised  the  trip 
as  an  "election  stunt".  See  Adenauer,  Erlnnerungen,  1955-1959 
(Stuttgart:  Deutsche,  1967),  p.467.  For  Eisenhower’s  belief  that 

Macmillan  was  "somewhat  firmer”  sfter  the  trip,  see  Eisenhower,  Waging 
Peace  (London:  Helnemann,  1966),  p.353. 

®  See  Mecmilian,  Riding  the  Storm,  pp. 623-36. 

®  Eisenhower,  Waging  Peace,  p. 402. 


If  I  surrendered  on  this  point  I  would  no  longer  have  any 
influence  with  Khrushchev,  who  would,  therefore,  consider  me 
a  "pushover".  Indeed,  I  would  myself  interpret  such  an 
agreement  as  an  exhibition  of  weakness. 

Thus,  when  the  formal  proposal  of  a  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  was 

made  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  26  March,  it  came  in  the  form  of  three 

non-identical  notes.  With  regard  to  a  subsequent  summit,  the  US  said 

it  would  be  "ready...  if  developments...  justify”;  the  UK  noted  more 

simply  that  it  would  be  "glad...  to  attend";  the  French  "would  be 

disposed"  to  a  summit  If  the  situation  "permits  envisagement  of 

genuine  progress". 10 

The  difficulty  in  reaching  allied  agreement  on  the  issue  of  a 

summit  conference  was  an  indication  of  the  underlying  problem  that 

plagued  the  alliance:  the  inability  to  decide  on  what  they  were 

specifically  to  negotiate.  The  March  proposal  for  a  Foreign  Ministers' 

Conference  was  sent  the  day  after  Dulles'  death.  Macmillan's  reported 

comment  to  an  American  in  London  is  telling  :H 

Very  difficult  negotiations  lie  ahead  of  us  in  the  next  few 
years.  It  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  the  West  to  give  some 
ground.  Every  inch  we  give  will  look  like  a  concession.  If 
we  had  [Dulles]  with  us,  everyone  would  know  it  was  not.  No 
one  would  be  alarmed. 

All  allies  agreed  that  a  unilateral  renunciation  of  Sov.-c 
responsibilities  in  Berlin  was  unacceptable,  that  allied  rights  in 
Berlin  and  access  thereto  would  be  defended  (how  was  a  different 
Issue),  and  that  what  was  necessary  was  a  solution  t  the  broader 
question  of  Genian  unification  rather  than  an  isolated  agreement  on 


See  the  editorial  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  27  March  1959. 

11  Quoted  in  Robert  Drummond  and  Gaston  Coblentz,  Duel  at  the  Brink: 
John  Foster  Dulles'  Command  of  American  Power  (London:  Weidenfeld  and 
Nicolson,  I960),  p. 240.  Emphasis  added. 
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Berlin  under  pressure  of  a  Soviet  ultimatum. *2  The  immediate  Westci.i 
problea  was  to  devise  a  contingency  plan  in  the  event  of  a  blockade  or 
if  allied  traffic  to  Berlin  were  net  with  Hast  German  rather  than 
Soviet  officials.  Here  Dulles  had  Intimated,  in  a  press  conference  on  « 

J 

26  November  1958,  a  fora  of  flexibility  then  being  suggested  by 
officials  in  both  the  US  State  Department  and  the  British  Foreign  , 

Office:  "We  night,  yet,"  he  said,  deal  with  East  German  officials  as 
"agents”  of  the  USSR,  thereby  defusing  the  crisis  while  avoiding  legal 
recognition  of  the  East  German  regime  and  its  right  to  control  allied 
traffic. 

Dulles  subsequently  assured  the  new  West  German  ambassador  in 
Washington,  Wilhelm  Grewe,  that  this  did  not  represent  a  new 
flexibility  in  the  US  position.  In  fact,  there  was  considerable 
precedent  for  such  a  step,  not  only  in  the  control  of  routine 
intra-German  traffic  but  also  in  relations  with  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam  and  Communist  China.  Both  in  a  December  NSC  meeting  and  a 
later  January  joint  State-Defense  Department  meeting,  Eisenhower 
rejected  the  "ageat  theory"  because  it  would  "simply  start  us  down  a 
slippery  slope  towards  East  German  control  of  everything".*^  The 
contingency  plan  adopted  at  the  January  meeting  included  a  compromise 
whereby  East  German  officials  could  Inspect  passes  but  not  be  allowed 
to  stamp  them. 

*2  This  was  the  essence  of  the  NATO  position  taken  at  the  14 
December  1958  Parts  conference.  See  MATO  Final  Coamunlquis,  1949-1974 
(Brussels:  NATO  Information  Service,  1  $?!>),  pp.  123-24.  , 

13  Por  the  text  of  the  press  conference,  see  New  York  Times.  27 
November  1958.  Note  that  the  issue  did  not  involve  civilian  traffic 
but  official  allied  traffic  to  Berlin. 

1*  Eisenhower,  Waging  Peace,  pp. 337-40. 
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Ultimately,  the  "agent  theory"  was  never  tested  or  even 
officially  offered  to  the  USSR,  which  probably  would  have  rejected  It; 
moreover.  It  was  accepted  by  the  West  German  government  during  a  lull 
In  the  Geneva  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference,  partly  to  preempt  other 
allied  concessions:^ 

The  West  has  made  it  quite  plain  that  it  must  refuse  "back 
door  recognition"  by  putting  Its  signatures  to  a  document 
signed  also  by  a  government  not  elected  by  popular 
suffrage...  If  on  the  other  hand.  It  should  be  decided  to 
accept  the  "agents  theory"...  no  political  principle  would 
be  Involved. . .  The  point  is  that  In  case  of  disputes  at  the 
demarcation  line,  the  ultimate  decision  must  remain  with  the 
Soviet  authorities. 

The  significance  of  this  question  lay  in  its  broader  effects,  on 
governments  and  populations  alike.  In  the  search  for  ways  out  of  the 
Berlin  Impasse,  the  press  was  filled  with  editorial  and  political 
commentary  on  a  variety  of  schemes  to  resolve  the  crisis,  all  of  which 
had  a  divisive  effect. 

The  common  element  of  these  public  proposals  was  a  recognlt 

that  the  West  had  to  regain  the  initiative.  Llppmann  wrote  of  the  r  -H 

to  accept  the  "facts  of  life"  in  Germany:^ 

There  are  now  two  Germanles  and  two  Berlins,  and  only  over  a 
long  period  of  time  and  in  the  climate  of  national  freedom 
after  the  foreign  troops  have  departed,  can  the  two 
Germanles  become  integrated  again. 

Accordingly,  the  only  way  out  of  the  legal  impasse  was  to  propose 
negotiations  between  the  two  Germanles.  Significantly,  the  argument 
for  recognition  of  East  Germany  was  not  in  order  to  bring  about  an 
immediate  reunification  of  Germany  but  was  based,  first,  on  a 
recognition  that  the  two  Germanles  had  grown  so  far  apart  that  it 


Bulletin,  9  June  1959.  Emphasis  added. 

1®  See  Llppmann' s  columns  in  the  Mew  York  Herald  Tribune,  4  December 
1958,  and  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  16  and  18  December 
1958. 
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would  Cake  generations  to  integrate  them  again,  and,  second,  on  a 

belief  that  partition  was  not  acceptable  to  the  German  people:17 

...some  day  and  soaehow  the  West  Germans  will  come  to  terms 
with  Eastern  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to 
reunite  their  country...  If  we  could  bring  the  two  German 
states  into  a  legal  relationship  with  each  other,  there 
would  be  a  chance  that  the  movement  toward  German  unity, 
which  is  certain  to  grow,  would  be  open  and  visible  rather 
than  clandestine  and  conspiratorial. 

To  act  upon  these  "realities",  however,  was  to  impose  a  solution  on 

the  West  Germans  before  the  West  Germans  were  prepared  to  accept  It. 

In  retrospect,  it  anticipated  the  slow  evolution  of  opinion  in  the 

ERG,  especially  after  the  Berlin  Wall,  for  ways  to  "overcome"  the 

division  of  Germany  through  contacts  between  the  two  Germanies,  but  ,lt 

was  premature.  When,  on  10  August  1960,  the  West  German  philosopher 

Karl  Jasper  proposed  in  a  television  interview  that  the  ERG  should 

stop  focusing  on  institutional  German  unity  but  look  for  ways  of 

improving  the  quality  of  life  in  East  Germany,  the  suggestion  was 

rejected  by  all  three  principal  political  parties.18 

Llppmann  was  not  by  any  means  alone  in  posing  alternatives  to  a 

"hold  firm  and  wait"  policy.  Senate  Iteputy  Majority  Leader  Mike 

Mansfield  and  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Chairman  J.  William 

Eulbright  both  suggested  forms  of  disengagement  or  "relocation  of 

forces"  as  a  possible  quid  pro  quo  over  Soviet  acceptance  of  a  stable 

situation  in  Berlin,  based  either  on  continued  Four  Power  occupation 

or,  like  Llppmann,  on  UN  control  of  the  city.  Similarly,  former  French 

Premier  Mendes-Etanc*  proposed  graduated  cones  of  controlled 

disarmament,  supporting  Macmillan's  private  encouragement  to 


17  See  Llppmann' a  four-part  series ,  "The  Two  Germanies  and  Berlin", 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  6-9  April  1959.  Here,  9  April; 

emphatic  added. 

18  See  J.K.  Sowden,  The  German  Quest  ion,  1  >45-1973:  Continuity  in 
Change  (London:  Bradford  University,  1975),  p.196. 
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Eisenhower  to  consider  the  earlier  Eden  and  Rapacki  proposals. 
George  Kennan  developed  further  his  proposals  on  disengagement, 
suggesting  that  the  prospect  of  twelve  West  German  divisions  (when  the 
Bundeswehr  reached  full  strength)  plus  future  American  ICBM  and  SLBM 
developments  allowed  both  allied  conventional  disengagement  from  West 
Germany  and  consideration  of  the  Rapacki  Plan,  in  exchange  for  a 
Soviet  military  withdrawal  from  Eastern  Europe. 2^ 

Kennan  is  worth  examining  here  because  of  .the  apparent  shift  in 
his  position  from  the  decade  before.  In  responding  to  Acheson' s 
earlier  critique  of  the  Reith  Lectures, 21  he  suggested  that 
containment  and  disengagement  had  always  been  linked  by  implication, 
because  Western  strength  had  been  designed  to  facilitate  compromise, 
"not  the  crushing  of  Soviet  power  by  the  force  of  our  actions...  but 
compromise  on  terms  more  favorable  to  ourselves  than  the  conditions  of 
that  day  would  have  permitted", 22  In  1959,  it  was,  ironically,  Kenn- - 
who  voiced  the  same  warning  that  Lippmann  had  made  to  him  twelve  yer< 
earlier: 2^ 

The  rosy  prospects  which  Mr.  Acheson  and  others  discern  at 
the  end  of  the  present  road  of  Western  policy  seem  to  rest 
in  general  on  the  possibility  for  an  extensive  breakdown  of 
Soviet  power...  The  probability  of  any  such  development  is 
surely  far  too  slight  to  warrant  its  entering  seriously  into 
the  calculations  of  Western  policy. 


See  Mew  York  Times,  5  January,  17  March  and  3  April  1959. 

2^  See  George  F.  Kennan,  "Disengagement  Revisited",  Foreign  Affairs 
(Vol.37  No. 2,  January  1959),  pp. 187-210.  Also  Kennan 's  testimony 
before  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey's  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament, 
reprinted  in  New  York  Times,  5  February  1959. 

2*  See  Dean  Acheson,  "The  Illusion  of  Disengagement",  Foreign 
Affairs  (Vol.36  No. 3,  April  1958),  pp. 371-82. 

22  Kennan,  "Disengagement  Revisited”,  p. 207. 

23  Ibid. .  pp. 207-08. 


2  TO 

The  conclusion  Chet  Kerman  drew,  therefore,  was  an  argument  for  a 
strategy  of  dftente,  not  based  on  an  Achesonian  "policy  of  strength'* 
essentially  unchanged  since  the  drafting  of  NSC  68,  but  one  based 
on:24 

...utmost  liberality,  scope,  and  flexibility,  involving  a 
real  readiness  to  coaproalse  where  coaproaise  is  permissible 
and  to  accept  the  lesser  risks  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the 
major  risks. 

Included  in  those  "major  risks".  Moreover,  was  the  potential  that  West 
Germany  could  theoretically  trade  its  membership  in  NATO  and  its  more 
exclusive  association  with  "little  Europe"  (meaning  continental 
Western  Europe)  for  unification  and  a  Soviet  withdrawal  from  East 
Germany.25  Henna  n  hastened  to  add  that  this  might  even  be 
constructive,  but  it  would  nonetheless  be  a  profound  shock  to  a 
Western  community  committed  to  the  consolidation  of  Western  strength 
as  a  means  of  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  the  West  Germans,  these  debates  in  the  West  were  distinctly 
disturbing.  On  18  March  1959,  the  SPD  approved  its  own  Deutschland- 
plan,  “Military  Ddtente  and  Security  in  Europe",  incorporating  many  of 
the  proposals  for  conventional  and  nuclear  disengagement  in  Europe 
with  the  requirement  for  German  reunification  through  free  elections, 
although  these  elections  were  not  to  be  the  first  step  in  what  was  to 
be  a  phased  process.26  Fritz  Erler  and  Carlo  Schmid  travelled  to 
Moscow  to  meet  with  Khrushchev  and  returned  empty-handed:22 

24  Hannan,  "Visengagement  Revisited",  p. 210. 

25  »•  203-05. 

24  For  the  text  of  the  plea,  published  on  27  March,  see  Bauer, 
op.cit. .  pp.  176-77.  Bonn  rejected  the  plan  immediately. 

27  Brier  and  Schmid's  report  to  the  Bundestag,  in  Bulletin,  24  March 
1959. 
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Reunification,  we  were  told.  Is  a  natter  that  i-omvrim  I  Ik* 
Germans  -  that  is,  the  two  "German  States"  -  and  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  free  elections;  we  were  asked  to  understand  that 
there  is  just  now  no  probability  of  such  elections  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  "Government"  of  the  "German 
Democratic  Republic"  would  have  to  agree  on  what  further 
,  steps  are  to  be  taken  for  achieving  reunification. 

v 

In  short,  Moscow  would  not  countenance  any  form  of  reunification,  only 
a  "confederation"  of  the  two  German  states  in  which  the  GDR  would 

I 

receive  legal  recognition.  Recognition  of  this  by  the  SPD  effectively 
put  an  end  to  whatever  viability  disengagement  had  possessed  as  a 
potential  negotiating  position  for  the  West.  Within  the  SPD,  Willy 
Brandt,  mayor  of  Berlin,  became  the  dominant  figure;  accordingly, 
there  was  a  dramatic  shift  in  SPD  policy,  evident  in  the  decisions  of 
the  13-15  November  1959  Bad  Godesberg  conference  but  which  had  been 
building  for  several  years:  "the  SPD  advocates  not  only  the  defence  of 
a  free  democratic  order  but  also  declares  its  positive  attitude 
towards  national  defence  as  such”. 28  Seven  months  later,  SPD  Deput” 
Chairman  Herbert  Wehner  declared  in  the  Bundestag,  "the  policy  nf 
European  alliances  and  NATO  are  the  foundations  and  framework 
reunification  policies”. 29  Thus  began  an  era,  born  of  the  Berlin 
crisis,  of  ostensible  bipartisanship  in  West  German  foreign  policy,  in 
which  the  SPD  often  appeared  more  committed  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
»  than  did  certain  elements  of  the  CDU. 

The  shift  in  the  SPD  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a  product  of  a  longer 
^  process  of  change  within  the  party  and  the  emergence  of  people  like 

Brandt,  Wehner  and  Helmut  Schmidt  who  felt  that  past  opposition  to 
national  defence  in  an  alliance  context  was  both  unrealistic  and  a 

28  Bulletin,  17  November  1959.  See  also  William  E.  Paterson,  The  SPD 
and  European  Integration  (London:  Saxon  House,  1974),  pp. 141f f . 

29  Bulletin,  5  July  1960.  Wehner  further  noted  chat  the  SPD's 
Deutschlandplan  had  been  "outdated  by  developments". 
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political  liability.  It  was  undoubtedly  influenced  bv  ttu*  Wosu-i 

response  to  the  Berlin  Crisis  and  Adenauer's  growing  Inflexibility, 

which  threatened  to  leave  West  Germany  diplomatically  Isolated. 

Dulles,  in  a  press  conference  on  13  January  1959,  made  the  technically 

correct  observation  that  free  elections  were  "not  the  only  method  of 

reunifying  Germany’'.  Ollenhauer  subsequently  noted  that  US  policy 

appeared  to  be  changing,  despite  Adenauer's  anxious  claims  to  the 

contrary. 30  After  Dulles'  last  trip  to  Western  Europe  and  before 

Macmillan's  foray  to  Moscow,  Brandt  travelled  to  the  US  and  pleaded 

for  allied  unity  in  the  face  of  crisis  and  In  the  defence  of  Berlin. 

There  was  a  subtle  difference  between  Brandt's  firmness  over  the 

defence  of  Berlin  and  Adenauer  and  de  Gaulle's  intransigence  in  the 

face  of  imminent  East-West  negotiations.  In  Brandt's  speech  at  the 

sesqulcentennial  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth,  he  noted: 31 

I  am  therefore  aware  of  the  fact  that  neither  an  Isolated 
nor  a  sudden  solution  is  possible  and  that  we  must  hope  for 
gradual  changes , .  for  step-by-step  solutions  are  the  result 
of  persistent  negotiations.  In  this  sense,  I  am  by  all  means 
in  favour  of  flexibility  and  against  making  ourselves 
prisoners  of  rigid  formulas.  But...  essential  principles 
must  remain  unchanged. 

It  remained  unclear,  in  the  face  of  Khrushchev’s  Berlin  challenge,  how 
one  registered  this  flexibility  yet  maintained  essential  principles. 
Equally  significant,  Brandt's  reception  in  the  US  was  especially 
positive,  beginning  a  process  of  enhancing  the  image  of  the  SPD.  This 
effect  was  particularly  pronounced  after  Kennedy's  election  in 
November  I960.  More  Immediately,  Brandt's  statements  reflected  a 
growing  search  for  flexibility  in  dealing  with  the  "German  Problem" 

30  See  New  York  Timas.  14  and  15  Janaary  1959,  and  Washington  Post 
and  Timas  Harald,  15  January  1959. 

31  See  Willy  Brandt,  Begagnungan  nit  Kennedy  (Munich:  Kindi er, 
1964),  p.39. 
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Chat  did  not  jeopardise  "essential  principles",  did  not  involve  a 

decoupling  of  the  FRG  from  the  NATO  alliance  structure,  and,  most  of 

all,  did  not  lead  to  German  isolation  by  demanding  incredible  threats 

of  war  over  legal  technicalities. 

In  this  respect,  Brandt's  position  was  compatible  with  a  growing 

bipartisan  consensus  in  the  US  that  recognised  that  firmness  required 

credibility.  Particularly  in  the  Democratic  Party,  sentiment  had  been 

growing  for  an  increase  in  conventional  forces  capable  of  making  a 

firm  stand  in  Berlin  defensible.  Paul  Nitze,  the  primary  author  of  NSC 

68  and,  in  1959,  an  advisor  to  Senator  John  Kennedy,  articulated  in 

public  what  State  Department  officials  were  saying  in  private  in 

allied  four  power  working  level  discussions: 32 

If  the  provocation  is,  as  it  appears  to  the  world  as  being, 
merely  technical,  or  legalistic,  we  would  hardly  be 
justified  in  adopting  forceful  and  highly  dangerous  courses 
of  action.  If  the  provocation  is  an  acute  and  not  merely  a 
technical  observation  to  Western  military  traffic  moving  to 
Berlin,  more  serious  measures  would  be  justified. 

...I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Senator  Mansfield  that  talks 
between  East  and  West  Germany  do  not  need  to  Involve 
recognition.  I  would  like  to  see  what  such  talks  would  come 
up  with. 

Privately,  Dulles  urged  a  similar  flexibility  on  Adenauer,  suggesting 
a  "de  facto  association"  with  East  Germany  through  which  Western 
Influence  could  be  felt. 33  Nonetheless,  the  US  could  only  nudge  in 
private. 

This  discussion  has  so  far  emphasised  the  perspectives  of  the 
Western  actors  who  began  working  group  deliberations  on  5  February  in 
the  attempt  to  find  a  common  negotiating  position  that  would  take  the 


32  in  •  speech  in  Milwaukee,  21  February  1959,  reproduced  in  the 
Congressional  Kecord,  26  March  1959.  For  virtually  an  identical 
formulation,  see  Macmillan's  letter  to  Elsenhower  of  23  June  1959,  in 
Me  call lan,  Pointing  the  Way,  p.73. 

33  Drummond  and  Coblents,  op.cit. .  pp.215ff. 
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immediate  pressure  off  Berlin  and  broaden  the  negotiations  to  Lnclwu< 
the  witter  issues  of-  Germany  and  European  security.  These  perspectives 
ere  arguably  more  significant  than  the  result  of  the  negotiations, 
because  the  diploaatlc  interaction  between  East  and  West  throughout 
the  Berlin  Crisis  bore  no  substantive  fruit:  the  Geneva  Foreign 
Ministers '  Conference  adjourned  in  what  was  described  as  "amicable 
intransigence";  Khrushchev's  pressures  for  a  summit,  coupled  with  his 
apparent  unwillingness  to  carry  through  his  threats,  succeeded  only  in 
creating  Western  resolve  so  that  he  felt  it  more  useful  to  exploit  the 
0-2  incident  and  abort  that  summit  in  May  1960. 

The  terms  of  reference  for  the  working  group  were  to  develop^  a 
position  that  demonstrated  a  Western  willingness  to  negotiate,  not 
least  to  meet  public  pressure  to  do  so,  with  the  recognition  that  the 
USSR  was  unlikely  to  accept  what  was  offered.34  The  Junktlm  had  to  be 
maintained;  there  was,  however,  a  consensus  among  the  British, 
Americana,  and  even  among  the  Want  Germans  at  the  workli^  level  that 
the  position  should  do  more  them  simply  reiterate  a  demand  for 
reunification.  How  much  flexibility  remained  a  question  where  the 
French  sided  consistently  with  Adenauer  and  von  Brentano.  Oe  Gaulle 
had  previously  objected  to  the  American  offer  to  negotiate  on  "Germany 
im  all  its  aspects"  at  a  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference,  advocating 
instead  an  explicit  reference  to  Geraan  reunification.33  As  he  told 
Macmillan  in  March,  reunification  could  only  be  achieved  through  a  war 
vfcich  neither  Britain  oor  France  were  willing  to  fight,  "but  the 

34  Crewe,  op. cit. ,  pp, 395  and  401.  See  also  Dulles'  comments  to  Hans 
Joachim  van  Merkate,  a  member  of  Adenauer's  cabinet.  In  December  1938, 
in  Dr mam mud  and  Co bleat*,  og.cit. ,  pp.  206-07 ,  confirmed  in  private 
interview  with  Ambassador  Martin  J.  Bill® abroad,  who  functioned  as 
raaoorteur  in  these  deliberations. 

Sea  Bam 
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fork  Marald  Tribune.  10  March  1959 


'idea'  of  reunification  should  be  kept  alive  in  order  to  give  some 
comfort  to  the  German  people”. 36  Thus  French  Foreign  Minister  Couve 
de  Murville  accepted  positions  which  were  designed  to  regulate  access 
to  Berlin  under  Four  Power  control  but  rejected  a  draft  peace  treaty 
proposed  by  the  US  on  27  February. 3? 

The  Herter  Plan  proposed  at  Geneva  on  14  May  was  designed  to  do 
virtually  everything  but  recognise  the  GDR.  Reunification  was  to  be  a 
phased  process,  linked  with  regional  arms  control  measures,  and 
preceded  by  an  interim  solution  on  Berlin  which  envisaged 
UN-supervised  free  elections  to  unite  the  city  under  Four  Power 
control.  An  electoral  law  and  draft  constitution  for  a  united  Germany 
were  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  mixed  commission  of  West  and  East  Germans  (in 
a  ratio  of  25:10,  with  a  752  majority  needed  for  any  decision),  rather 
than  by  the  Four  Powers,  although  a  time  limit  was  added  to  ensure 
that  this  did  not  lapse  into  a  de  facto  confederation  arrangement .  ^ 
The  plan  emanated  from  the  State  Department,  but  had  apparen  U 
benefltted  from  the  unofficial  work  of  some  in  Bonn's  Foreign  Ofi 
Von  Brentano  and  Adenauer  were  both  reluctant  to  accept  the  plan, 
Adenauer  especially  so,  although  Grewe  questions  whether  Adenauer  had 
actually  read  the  proposal  before  complaining  about  lack  of 
consultation. 39 

Adenauer  feared  that  a  willingness  to  make  any  concessions  at  all 
would  lead  only  to  more  unilateral  concessions.  Thus,  he  was  even  more 
disturbed  by  the  16  June  Western  "position  paper"  which  reflected  a 

36  Macmillan,  Riding  the  Storm,  p.637. 

37  Grewe ,  op.clt. ,  p. 398. 

38  For  the  full  four-phase,  32-point  plan,  see  R1IA,  Documents, 
1959,  pp. 34-39;  also  the  Congressional  Record  of  15  May  1959. 

39  See  Grewe,  op.clt. ,  pp. 396-401. 


willingness  to  reduce  Western  garrisons  In  Berlin  "as  soon  as 
situation  permitted",  assented  to  East  German  personnel  exercising 
control  functions  In  access  to  Berlin  as  long  as  the  USSR  guaranteed 
that  Access,  agreed  to  a  nuclear  free  zone  In  Berlin,  and  accepted 
curbs  on  propaganda  activities  In  Berlin  that  included  reference  to  a 
guarantee  of  "fundamental  rights  and  liberties"  of  all  Berliners.  Bonn 
then  drew  the  line  :*** 

With  these  concessions  the  West  had  reached  the  limits  of 
what  seemed  feasible  short  of  trespassing  upon  West  Berlin's 
fundamental  democratic  rights. 

Although  Bonn  insisted  this  was  an  indivisible  package,  Moscow 

endeavoured  to  negotiate  on  them  in  piecemeal  fashion,  focusing  on  the 

mixed  German  commission  on  a  parity  basis  and  measures  regulating  the 

status  of  Berlin.  Before  the  conference  re-convened  to  no  avail  on  13 

July,  Bonn  declared  hopefully:** 

Before  the  Interval,  the  conference  had  no  doubt  come 
precariously  close  to  treating  the  Berlin  problem  in 
isolation;  now,  however,  the  problem's  close  relatione  to 
all  other  issues  will  be  re-established. 

In  this,  there  was  solid  bipartisan  support  in  the  FRG,  since  Brandt, 

who  had  accepted  the  emphasis  on  increased  intra-German  contacts,  had 

been  especially  vocal  in  warning  against  an  interim  solution  on  Berlin 

that  left  Berlin's  future  status  under  Four  Power  control  in  doubt. 

The  final  session  of  the  Geneva  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  was 

anti-climactic.  Herter  proposed  a  permanent  East-West  conference  on 

Germany  while  Khrushchev  declared,  on  17  July,  that  the  Elbe  River  <>as 


40  Bulletin .  23  June  1959. 

41  Bulletin.  14  July  1959. 
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an  "inviolable  and  sacred"  ideological  boundary. Attention  turned 
to  Khrushchev's  visit  to  the  US  in  September.  According  to  Ki  seuliower , 
he  had  extended  a  qualified  Invitation  to  Khrushchev  during  the  Geneva 
recess,  based  on  "at  the  very  least  an  assurance  that  Western  rights 
would  be  maintained  In  Berlin  until  changed  by  Four  Power  agreement"; 
however,  the  Invitation  was  received  without  qualification.^  At 
Adenauer's  request,  Eisenhower  included  a  short  visit  to  Bonn  as  the 
first  step  in  what  was  originally  to  be  consultations  in  London  and 
Paris  prior  to  Khrushchev's  visit.  Eisenhower  took  the  occasion  to 
encourage  Adenauer  to  consider  improved  Intra-German  contacts,  but  was 
"disappointed" 

Adenauer  sought  Elsenhower's  visit  as  a  mark  of  reassurance  that 
Bonn  was  not  as  Isolated  diplomatically  within  the  alliance  as  many 
observers  were  saying  at  the  time.  Indeed,  Bonn's  statement  on  the 
visit  implies  both  a  warning  to  this  effect  and  an  air  of  protesting 

too  much: 

It  does  not  take  a  visit  from  President  Eisenhower  to  allay 
any  possible  fears  that  the  US  Government  might  he  prepared 
to  purchase  a  release  of  International  tension  by  political 
jobbery  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  allies  and  above  all  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Federal  Republic. 


See  Bulletin,  4  August  1959.  This  remark  provided  Adenauer's 
explicit  reason  for  rejecting  Foreign  Office  proposals  of  a 
non-aggression  treaty  with  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  as  a  means  of 
easing  tension  and  regaining  initiative.  On  the  split  In  the  Foreign 
Office,  see  New  York  Tines,  8  September  1959  and  bdlrlmore  Sun,  21 
October  1959.  Also  Grewe,  op.clt. ,  p.400,  and  Arnulf  Ba.Ing,  Sehr 
verehrter  Herr  Bundeskanzler 1  Heinrich  von  Brentano  im  Briefwechael 
■It  Konrad  Adenauer,  1949-1964  (Munich:  Hoffmann  uiid  Campe ,  1974), 
pp. 252-53 

*3  See  Elsenhower,  Waging  Peace,  pp.405ff. 

^  Ibid. ,  pp.414  and  418. 

Bulletin,  11  August  1959,  Virtually  every  FRG  statement  talked  of 
the  "complete  harmony"  of  US  and  FRG  interests  and  views. 
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Not  only  was  Adenauer  concerned  about  diplomatic  Isolation 
Berlin;  he  was  also  worried  about  de  Gaulle's  moves  to  remove  French 
forces,  specifically  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  from  the  NATO  integrated 
command  structure,  and,  more  generally,  to  block  the  broader  , 
Integration  of  NATO  defences  (Including  nuclear  Integration).  A6  In 
this,  his  feelings  were  shared  across  the  political  spectrum,  although  0 
the  conclusions  were  not  always  the  same.  Adenauer  Increased  his 
efforts  to  build  ties  with  de  Gaulle  to  keep  de  Gaulle  in  the 
alliance,  just  as  de  Gaulle  sought  te  Increase  the  links  to  Bonn  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  FRG  from  seeking  alternative  arrangements  with 
the  East. ^  The  SPD,  however,  had  altered  its  view  of  the  Western 
alliance  in  part  because  a  broader  Atlantic  integration  based  on  a  US 
nuclear  guarantee  was  preferable  to  reliance  on  de  Gaulle  (and  a 
European  nuclear  deterrent). 

These  differing  views  on  how  to  preserve  the  integration  of  the 
West  dominated  the  West  German  debate  in  the  1960s,  but  their  roots 
are  evident  here.  Their  common  element  was  the  need  to  maintain  the 
alliance:  there  was  no  "Eastern  option",  although  there  were  many  in 
the  West  who  began  to  resurrect  such  fears.  The  more  immediate 
response  was  to  define  a  position  for  the  forthcoming  meeting  at  Camp 
David  and,  subsequently,  for  the  Four  Power  summit  that  was  supposed 
to  follow  in  May  1960  after  Khrushchev  agreed  to  remove  the  time  limit  % 
ultimatum  on  Berlin. In  essence,  Adenauer's  position  was  to  avoid 

^  See  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  26  March  1959,  New  York  Times,  21  , 

August  and  30  November  1959,  and  the  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
editorial,  2  April  1959. 

See  de  Gaulle's  comment  to  Macmillan  during  the  December  1959 
"Western  Summit”,  in  Macmillan,  Pointing  the  Way,  p. 110. 

For  Khrushchev's  statement  after  his  return  from  Camp  David,  see 
the  Baltimore  San.  30  September  1959. 
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discussion  oil  «»llln*r  lilt*  question  ol  IVi  lIn  OI  oven  t  oV 1  ii.no,  I  ,• 
talk  about  the  Latter  only  raised  the  threat  of  the  Herter  package 
being  disentangled.  Thus,  Bonn's  press  spokesman  announced  In 
October:^ 

Adenauer  believes  that  the  question  of  disarmament  should 
rank  first  among  the  topics  to  be  discussed  at  all  East -West 
conferences...  The  Soviets  will  Insist  on  talking  about 
Berlin  as  well,  and  that  such  talks  cannot  be  refused. 

A  week  prior,  however,  Adenauer  had  also  declared  that  the  FRG  would 

not  accept  any  disarmament  controls  that  did  not  apply  to  all  of 

Europe. while  the  SPD  still  hoped  to  see  a  German  Initiative  on 

nuclear  disarmament, 5*  Adenauer  was  still  manipulating  the  Junktlm  to 

restrict  the  area  of  East-West  negotiation. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Adenauer's  persistence  In  blocking 

negotiations  on  Germany  and  Berlin  and  his  general  fear  of  a  detente 

were  not  incompatible  with  the  political  tenor  at  the  time.  The 

general  perception  was  that  the  West  was  not  strong  enough  to  eme 

from  any  serious  East-West  negotiations  with  anything  reserablin 

favourable  ouctome.^2  After  the  "Western  Summit"  In  December  1959,  in 


^  Bulletin,  27  October  1959,  emphasis  added.  See  also  Bonn's 
statement  after  Eisenhower's  visit.  Welt  am  Sonntag,  30  August  1959, 
and  the  Government  declaration  in  the  5  November  1959  and  10  February 
1960  Bundestag  foreign  policy  debates  in  Bulletin,  10  November  1959 
and  16  February  1960.  See  also  von  Brentano's  letter  to  Adenauer,  30 
October  1959,  in  Baring,  op. clt. ,  p.283. 

On  13  October  to  the  Foreign  Press  Association,  in  Bulletin,  20 
October  1959,  and  Baltimore  Sun,  14  October  1959. 

^  See  011enhauer'8  radio  speech  of  12  May  1960,  in  Bulletin,  17  May 
1960. 

^2  See,  for  example,  the  February  1960  public  opinion  polls  cited  In 
Walt  W.  Rostov,  The  Diffusion  of  Power:  An  Essay  in  Recent  History 
(New  York:  Macmillan,  1972),  p.616,  footnote  16. 


which  Adenauer  refused  any  German  participation  in  the  forthco^.  . 

East -West  sum it ,  Dje  Welt  remarked:^ 

What  some  Western  statesmen  have  often  indicated  in  the  past 
-  namely  that  the  endeavour  to  achieve  a  relaxation  of 
tensions  requires  years  of  discussion  with  the  Soviets  -  has 
now  become  official  Western  policy. 

In  January  and  February  I960,  Adenauer  and  von  Brentano  reiterated 
their  view  that  the  Herter  Plan  of  May  1959  (not  the  subsequent 
"position  paper")  was  the  proper  position  from  which  future 
negotiations  were  to  start. ^  Likewise  Brandt,  in  the  US  again  in 
May,  argued  that,  since  there  could  be  no  isolated  Berlin  solution,  no 
agreement  was  better  than  a  bad  one. 35  Eisenhower,  who,  according  to 
Macmillan,  had  indicated  that  a  Berlin  settlement  might  be  possible  in 
exchange  for  a  guarantee  of  Germany's  frontiers,  could  not  make  such  a 
proposal. 56  After  Adenauer's  visit  to  Washington  in  March  1960,  the 
US  seemed  resigned  to  a  summit  without  prospect  of  result,  but  for 
which  it  had  neither  any  great  need  nor  desire.  If  Berlin  were  to  be 
discussed,  it  would  only  be  on  the  basis  of  "interim  arrangements  to 
reduce  tensions",  but  German  reunification  and  a  Soviet  withdrawal 
from  Eastern  Europe  were  necessary  to  liquidate  the  anomalies  left 
from  World  War  11.5?  While  Elsenhower  and  Macmillan  still  hoped  to 


53  Pie  Welt.  22  December  1959. 

5*  Adenauer's  speech  in  Berlin  of  11  January  and  vom  Brentano 'a 
speech  in  the  Bundestag  on  10  February,  in  Bulletin,  12  January  and  16 
February  1960.  See  Grewe,  op.cit. ,  pp. 434-36,  for  Working  Group 
deliberations  on  the  same  premises. 

55  Oh  "Meet  the  Frees",  13  May  1960;  see  also  Mew  York  Herald 
Tribune.  13  December  1939. 

Macmillan,  Pointing  the  Way,  p. 191. 

37  See  Under  Secretary  of  State  Douglas  Dillon's  speeches,  in 
Department  of  8toto  Bulletin.  25  April  and  9  May.  Regarding  this 
increasing  firmness  o?  13  policy,  sea  Windsor,  City  on  Leave, 
pp.  2 16-1 7. 
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reach  an  agreement  on  nuclear  testing,  there  was  considerable 
Congressional  opposition  to  such  an  accord;  indeed,  many  In  the  US 
were  urging  a  resumption  of  testing,  a  pressure  which  subsequently 
grew  as  Khrushchev  became  Increasingly  bellicose  in  his  polemic. 

The  Geneva  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  was  the  last  formal  Four 
Power  meeting  to  consider  the  issue  of  German  reunification.  It  had 
produced  no  result,  despite  the  continual  prognoses  that  the  West 
would  have  to  yield  on  this  contentious  Issue.  One  could  argue  that 
Khrushchev  had  bluffed  because  he  did  not  possess  the  strategic 
military  capability  with  which  he  was  credited.  Likewise,  one  could 
argue  that  the  inherent  instability  of  the  strategic  relationship  - 
the  belief  that  any  conflict  could  not  be  contained  -  was  in  itseLf  a 
deterrent.  Whatever  the  case,  Khrushchev  advised  Pankov  on  his  return 
from  Paris  that  a  separate  peace  treaty  was  not  appropriate  at  that 
time;  it  would  be  "necessary  to  preserve  the  existing  situation"  until 
another  summit  with  a  new  American  President. 

In  late  1960,  both  Bonn  and  Washington  found  theras* 
Increasingly  concerned  not  with  the  details  of  East-West  diplomacy  but 
with  the  need  to  regain  an  acceptable  "position  of  strength”  with 
which  to  cope  with  the  continued  challenge  of  the  adversary 
relationship.  As  before,  they  sought  to  strengthen  the  alliance, 
sorely  strained  by  the  protracted  deliberations  that  were  a 

consequence  of  the  first  phase  of  the  Berlin  Crisis.  As  before,  they 
focused  on  the  elements  of  allied  military  strength.  In  late  October, 
Adenauer  endorsed  Norstad's  proposal  of  a  NATO  nuclear  force  on  the 


See  RIIA,  Documents,  1960,  pp. 37-38. 
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ground*  that,  an  long  a*  Khrushchev  was  confident  of  nucle-t. 

superiority,  no  ddtente  was  possible:^ 

The  precondition  both  for  nuclear  disarmament  and  for  a 
solution  to  the  political  problems  of  Europe  is  a  nuclear 
balance  of  power  between  Bast  and  West. 

Within  a  month,  the  first  US  Polaris  submarine  became  operational;  two 

months  later,  Herter  proposed  a  multilateral  NATO  force  in  an  attempt 

to  meet  both  the  West  German  need  fee  a  NATO  nuclear  guarantee  and 

France's  objection  to  reliance  on  an  exclusively  American  nuclear 

guarantee.  Yet  the  growing  bipartisan  consensus  in  the  US  for  a 

substantial  defence  investment  was  directed  leas  at  the  problem  of 

alliance  nuclear  defence  but  at  the  alliance's  Inability  to  fight 

limited  war  without  recourse  to  nuclear  weapons.  With  the  election  of 

John  Kennedy  in  November  1960,  this  common  US-West  German  focus  on  a 

renewal  of  allied  military  strength  brought  to  light  differences  In 

Bonn  and  Washington  about  not  only  the  nature  of  that  strength  but 

also  the  uses  to  which  it  should  be  put. 


4 


59  Quoted  la  Bewe  Z&rcbT  Zaitwmg.  2  November  I960. 


CHAPTER  11 


Kennedy,  Adenauer  and  Berlin 


The  years  1961  and  1962  were  In  many  respects  the  worst  years  In 
US-FRG  relations.  In  part,  the  problems  rested  with  the  personalities 
of  the  two  leaders.  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Konrad  Adenauer  were  products 
of  different  generations:  one  was  beginning  a  period  of  preeminence  at 
the  pinnacle  of  political  power;  the  other  was  presiding  over  the  end 
of  his  political  tenure.  Both  respected  each  other,  but  each  was  aware 
that  he  was  not  received  with  total  enthusiasm:  Kennedy  had  earlier 
written  that  "the  age  of  Adenauer  Is  over";  he  also  knew  of  Adenauer's 
clear  preference  for  a  Nixon  victory  in  the  I960  Presidential 
election. * 

There  were,  of  course,  genuine  substantive  differences,  arising 
not  just  from  personalities  but  from  the  agenda  that  the  US-Fi .. 
alliance  faced.  Here  one  might  include  the  emergence  of  burden  shar 
as  a  significant  issue  in  NATO,  spurred  by  the  United  States'  $4.3 
billion  balance  of  payments  deficit  in  1960. 2  While  burden  sharing 
does  not  play  a  direct  role  in  this  analysis,  it  symbolises  a  broader 
issue:  increasing  demands  by  the  US  that  West  Germany  play  a  larger 
role  in  the  affairs  of  the  alliance,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
modalities  of  Western  defence  but  also  with  respect  to  facilitating  a 
resolution  of  the  seemingly  intractable  conflict  between  East  and 


1  See  John  F.  Kennedy,  "A  Democrat  Looks  at  Foreign  Policy”, 
Foreign  Affairs  (Vol.36  No. 1,  October  1957),  p.  49.  Also,  Felix  von 
Eckardt,  Eln  unordentliches  Laban :  Lebenserinnerungen  (Diisseldorf : 
Econ,  1967),  pp.  624-26.  Generally,  Walter  StQtsle,  Kennedy  und 
Adenauer  in  der  Berlin-krlse,  1961-1962  (Bonn-Bad  Godesberg:  Neue 
Gesellschaft ,  1973). 

2  New  York  Times,  24  November  I960. 
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West ,  especially  as  it  related  to  Carman  interests.  There  was,  a 
course ,  an  inherent  di lease  in  this  position,  since  a  call  Cor  West 
German  initiatives  also  brought  with  it  a  possibility  that  those 
initiatives  might  not  always  find  favour  elsewhere  in  the  alliance. 
That  has  since  become  an  endemic  problem  in  the  alliance,  because  the 
transition  from  a  direct  dependency  to  independence  implies  also  the 
risks  of  yielding  control. 

Particularly  for  Adenauer,  this  demand  for  independent 
initiatives  was  not  welcome,  this  vision  for  the  Federal  Republic  was 
of  a  nation  submerged  is  sn  integrated  Europe,  whose  core  was  Prance 
and  Germany.  As  he  told  Brandt,  whose  SPD  favoured  a  broader 
integration  of  Europe  including  Britain,  a  European  structure 
Including  France,  Britain  and  the  F&G  could  lead  to  the  isolation  of 
the  Federal  Republic  within  that  framework.  3  Yet  France  was  led  by  de 
Gaulle,  whs  did  mot  envisage  the  name  Europe  as  either  Adenauer  or 
Brandt:  for  de  Gaulle,  a  Europe  of  the  Six  meant  "one  Cock  and  five 


chickens",  ahile  a  Europe  which  included  Britain  meant  "two  cocks... 
which  is  not  as  agreeable".4  A  Gaul  list  Europe  meant  that  the  FRG 
remained  a  "chicken",  equally  isolated  and  suppressed. 

Adenauer  retained  the  vision  that  dominated  policy  in  the  1950s 
In  effecting  the  entanglement  of  the  Federal  Republic,  together  with 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States,  in  an  alliance  that  served  two 


purposes:  ths  restoration  of  the  FRG  and  the  continuing  commitment  of 
the  allies  both  to  ths  de  fanes  of  ths  FRG  sad  to  ths  reunification  of 
Gsrmsny.  It  was,  as  ws  have  sean,  a  largaly  defensive  vision. 


3  Hilly  Brandt,  Psopls  and  Politics:  Ths  Tears  1960-1975  (Boston: 
Little  Brown,  1976),  p.  M. 


4  Harold  Macmillan,  Volume  Ft;  At  ths  Had  of  ths  1 
(London:  Macmillan,  1973),  p.  365,  recording  a  coaamnt 
Ministar  of  Agriculture  to  Christopher  So sms a. 


,  1961-1963 
ths  French 
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defensive  not  only  in  a  security  sense  but  also  as  a  defence  against 
what  Adenauer  himself  mistrusted  in  the  Germans  -  an  inclination  to 
seek  reunification  at  the  expense  of  that  Western  alliance  and  a 
propensity  to  assert  German  national  interests  for  their  own  sake. 
This  had  been  a  major  factor  in  endorsing  German  rearmament  in  an 
alliance  framework,  in  pursuing  that  integration  irrespective  of  any 
alleged  "lost  opportunities”  for  a  solution  to  a  divided  Germany,  and 
in  avoiding  any  negotiations  which  looked  to  lead  to  a  disengagement 
in  Europe  either  in  the  nuclear  or  conventional  force  structure  of  the 
opposing  alliances.  It  had  been  based  on  the  premise,  as  Brandt  noted 
critically,  that  "West  European  integration  and  rearmament  supposedly 
would  add  up  to  German  reunification".  5  It  was  this  premise  which  was 
demonstrably  false  in  the  context  of  the  Berlin  Crisis. 

Adenauer  understood  this.  He  had  long  accepted  the  fact  that 
reunification  was  not  possible  under  existing  circumstances,  but 
likewise  resisted  any  alternative  framework.  The  Politik  der  Sta.-Vo 
was  predicated  on  a  fear  of  German  neutralism;  he  persisted  in  wa> 
the  allies  of  that  consequence  if  the  West  should  ever  demonstrate 
weakness  In  the  face  of  Soviet  challenge. 6  At  the  same  time,  Western 
vulnerability  had  led  him  to  distrust  the  West's  willingness  to 
respond  to  such  challenges.  Thus,  his  apparent  intransigence  in  the 
face  of  prospective  East-West  negotiations  did  not  extend  to  a  desire 
to  raise  the  stakes  in  a  crisis.  In  September  1960,  when  the  East 
Germans  had  temporarily  restricted  civilian  traffic  to  Berlin, 

*  Willy  Brandt,  "The  Means  Short  of  War",  Foreign  Affairs  (Vol.39 
No. 2,  January  1961),  pp.  196-207,  here  p.  200. 

6  Note  Adenauer's  letter  to  Kennedy  after  the  Wall,  in  Baltimore 
Sun,  30  August  1961.  That  de  Gaulle  saw  things  in  the  same  light,  see 
his  comment  to  Khrushchev  in  March  1961,  cited  in  Maurice  Schumann, 
"France  and  Germany",  Foreign  Affaire  (Vol.41  No. 1,  October  1962),  p. 
71.  ““ 


Adenauer  called  off  the  traditional  opening  Meeting  of  the  Bundestag 
in  Berlin,  cancelled  plans  to  locate  the  headquarters  of  a  West  German 
radio  station  in  West  Berlin,  and  urged  no  economic  sanctions  against 
East  Germany.7  A  year  later,  after  the  raising  of  the  Berlin  Wall, 
Adenauer  united  nine  days  before  visiting  West  Berlin,  arguing  that  to 
have  visited  earlier  night  have  precipitated  riots  on  the  other 
side.8 

It  was,  therefore,  the  prospect  of  reunification  that  foraed  the 

basis  of  Adenauer's  thinking  about  the  political  future  of  Germany  and 

Germany's  role  in  Europe.  His  constant  reminders  to  the  allies  of 

their  obligations  with  respect  to  Germany  steamed  froa  a  conviction 

that  the  alliance  itself  symbolised  that  prospect.  Anything  that 

seeaed  to  weaken  the  alliance  also  generated  Che  perception  that  that 

prospect  was  false,  that  the  West's  promises  were  without  substance. 

Adennauer  reiterated  this  argument  in  November  1959  In  the  Federal 

Government 's  declaration  in  the  Bundestag:9 

If  Germany  should...  ever  weaken  the  alliance,  we  night  have 
to  face  the  fact  that  our  alliance  partners  would  In  turn 
renounce  their  common  policy  with  us.  It  is  even  possible 
that  they...  uight  attempt  to  settle  their  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  without  us  or  even  against  us. 

Prlvataly,  s  West  German  official  told  an  American  Journalist  a  month 

before : 

We  can  never  get  enough  aanurancus  from  our  allies  -  and 
particularly  from  the  US.  Reassurances ,  though  they  seen 
hard  and  lasting  at  the  time,  arm  used  up  aery  fast  have. 


7  See  New  York  Timas,  21  Ally,  21  Saptaabar  and  26  Octobar  1960; 
Washington  Post,  23  July  1960;  Item  fork  Ha raid  Tribnma,  7  August  1960; 
Baltimore  Sun,  13  Saptaabar  1960.  On  thasa  points  Brandt  had  objeetdd, 
met  without  sympathy  from  many  In  tha  Stats  Department. 

®  Willy  Braadt,  Bagagnuagan  nit  Kennedy  (Munich:  Kindler,  1964), 
pp.  92-93. 

*  10  fcvnabsr  1959. 

law  fork  Timas.  20  Octobar  1959. 
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These  were  expressions  of  what  one  observer  had  aptly  characterised  as 
Anpassung :  not  just  simple  dependence,  but  a  predisposition  to  adapt 
and  conform  to  the  dictates  of  the  alliance. ^ 

Ultimately,  Adenauer's  Insistence  that  a  settlement  of  the  German 
question  was  exclusively  a  Four  Power  responsibility  created  the 
vulnerability  that  he  hoped  to  avoid.  As  Britain  and  the  US  -  and 
later  France  -  began  to  probe  the  possibility  of  changing  the  ground 
rules  of  the  East-West  relationship,  Adenauer  felt  undermined.  As  in 
the  early  1950s,  the  conventional  wisdom  that  Bonn  had  no  other 
options  related  more  to  Adenauer's  understandable  and  justifiable 
prescription,  but  it  did  not  necessarily  apply  in  reality.  There  were 
others  who  did  perceive  options,  and  these  included  both  the  new 
American  Administration  and  the  West  German  political  opposition. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  coincidence  of  these  two  sources  of  pressure  that 
heightened  Adenauer's  anxiety.  There  was,  first,  the  inevitab1  • 
process  of  defining  policy  within  the  Kennedy  Administration,  in  which 
the  very  prospect  of  policy  review  brought  an  aura  of  change  and 
it  the  uncertainty  whether  the  conclusions  would  come  out  the  same. 
Moreover,  given  the  election  cycles  in  the  two  countries,  this  process 
coincided  with  an  election  campaign  in  the  FRG  in  which  Brandt,  as  the 
SPO  candidate  for  Chancellor,  was  often  compared  to  Kennedy  and  was  in 
fact  more  compatible  with  Kennedy  than  was  Adenauer. 

The  position  of  the  SPD  is  important  here,  not  because  the  SPD 
enjoyed  any  considerable  Influence  in  Bonn  either  in  early  1961  or 


Josef  Joffe,  "Germany  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance:  The  Politics  of 
Dependence,  1961-1968”,  in  William  C.  Cromwell  et  al. ,  Political 
Problems  of  Atlantic  Partnership:  national  Perspectives  (Bruges: 
College  of  Europe,  1969),  pp.  323  ff. 
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after  tht1  September  1961  plerttiMW,^  htil  her.msi*  of  I  lie  Inf  li«'  > 

Brandt  had  on  Kennedy,  even  if  it  was  only  to  offer  an  alternative 
German  view  that  had  become  more  respectable  in  American  eyes.  The 
US-FRG  consensus  in  the  1950s  had  largely  been  a  function  of  the 
Dullea-Adenauer  relationship,  in  which  Dulles  shared  many  of  * 

Adenauer's  concerns  about  German  neutralism  and  vulnerability.  For 

< 

many  of  the  same  reasons  as  Adenauer,  Dulles  had  been  a  stalwart  1 

supporter  of  German  reunification  only  as  a  product  of  Western 

strength  and  endurance.  The  SPD  had  gained  little  or  no  hearing  with 

Dulles  because  its  position  seemed,  to  Dulles,  neutralist  and 

therefore  injurious  to  the  process  of  consolidating  Western  strength. 

Yet  the  SPD  had  dramatically  altered  its  views  on  the  alliance 

and  the  value  of  Western  integration,  although  the  latter  was 

interpreted  more  broadly.  Of  particular  significance,  the  SPD  had 

endorsed  West  German  participation  in  NATO  for  its  own  sake  and  not 

based  on  the  assumption  that  NATO  was  the  exclusive  political 

instrument  of  eventual  German  reunification:^ 

The  world  thus  will  have  to  accustom  itself  to  continue 
seeking  a  balance  of  forces  under  conditions  that  mean 
neither  peace  nor  war  in  the  traditional  aense  of  the 
terms.  This  assumes  protecting  what  each  side  possesses  at 
the  moment.  The  effort  to  develop  new  rules  of  the  "game"  is 
based  very  largely  on  a  policy  of  seeking  to  maintain  the 
military  statua  quo. . .  In  other  words,  the  established  , 

military  status  quo  is  the  point  of  departure  for  overcoming 
immobility. 


*2  Elections  on  17  September  1961  saw  a  rise  in  both  the  SPD  (from 
31.8  to  36. 3t)  and  PDF  (from  7.7  to  12. 7X)  and  s  decrease  in  the 
CWJ/CSU  (from  50. 2  to  45. 32).  It  took  until  7  November  for  Adenauer  to  ^ 
form  a  coalition  with  the  PDF,  whose  foreign  policy  views  corresponded  * 
more  with  those  of  the  SPD:  part  of  the  price  for  Adenauer’s 
continuing  Chancellorship  was  the  replacement  of  von  Brentano  with 
Gerhard  Schr5der  as  Foreign  Minister. 

*3  Bramdt,  "The  Means  Short  of  Mar”,  pp.  196-97. 
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Brandt's  argument,  published  as  Kennedy  took  office,  affirmed  three 
positions  that  were  compatible  with  Adenauer's  policy  but  were  also 
subtle  in  their  differences.  First,  It  supported  without  reservation 

>  the  alliance  and  friendship  with  the  US  and  the  FRG's  position  in  the 

0 

Western  community:  the  FRG  could  not  alter  that  position,  nor  would  it 

•  be  ”a  wanderer  between  two  worlds”.  Second,  progress  towards  the 

# 

imperative  of  German  reunification  was  indeed  a  function  of  the 
strength  of  the  Western  alliance;  moreover,  if  the  task  of  maintaining 
the  military  balance  necessitated  the  integration  of  nuclear  weapons 
into  the  Bundeswehr,  then  this  military  obligation  should  be  accepted. 
Third,  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  Berlin  and  Germany  should  not  be 
pursued  in  isolation  to  the  broader  issues  of  East-West  relations;  to 
break  the  Junktlm  in  this  way  would  be  to  reduce  Germany  “to  mere 
historical  objects". 

The  differences,  however,  are  significant  in  light  of  the  later 
development  of  Brandt's  Ostpolitik  and  the  SPD's  view  of  the  US-KRG 
alliance.  First,  Brandt's  acceptance  of  the  FRG's  Western  associ* 
was  not  a  prescribed  entanglement  to  negate  neutralist  tendencies  but 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  reality  of  shared  democratic  values  and 
mutual  security  needs.  That  also  meant  that  Bonn  should  be  an 
"  “independent  partner"  rather  than  a  "dependable  follower”.  in  a 

<•  similar  vein.  Carlo  Schmid  remarked  at  the  Second  American-German 

0  Conference  in  February  1961:15 

Friendship  requires  frankness...  the  friend  has  a  right  to 
«  know  when  we  believe  that  his  ideas  endanger  us  and  our 

common  cause,  for  the  danger  threatening  us  threatens  him 

Brandt's  press  conference  in  Washington,  cited  in  Washington 
Post,  14  March  1961. 

Second  American-German  Conf  rence,  Bast-West  Tensions  II.  The 
Present  Status  -  Future  Developments  (American  Council  on  Germany  and 
Atlantlc-Brlcke,  19^1),  pp.  21-22. 
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too. » .  We  Germans  may  have  foregone  too  much  of  our  chances 
to  develop  an  Initiative  of  our  own.  We  have  seen  ourselves 
smaller  than  we  actually  are,  and  we  have  not  always 
realised  that  we,  although  having  stumbled  down  from  the 
pedestal  of  a  great  power,  yet  have  become  big  enough  again 
so  aa  not  to  let  the  others,  the  great  powers,  alone  decide 
what  kind  of  policy  the  free  West  must  pursue. 

This  conviction  that  shared  obligations  in  the  alliance  brought  with  * 

it  the  right  to  assert  ones's  own  needs  was  the  basis  of  Brandt's 

candour  and  even  strident  criticism  of  Kennedy's  position  on  Berlin  ' 

and,  later,  Brandt's  and  Helmut  Schmidt's  criticisms  of  American 

policy  in  the  1970s  and  1980s. 

This  conviction  relates,  in  turn,  to  Brandt's  affirmation  of  the 
relationship  between  the  strength  of  the  alliance  and  German 

reunification.  If  the  FRG  persisted  in  making  the  alliance  the 
instrument  of  reunification,  Brandt  felt,  then  reunification  would  not 
be  achieved:  "...we  must  always  try  to  improve  our  situation  in 
Germany,  and  we  cannot  expect  our  allies  to  be  more  German  than  the 
Germans  themselves. While  Bonn  should  not  negotiate  "behind  the 

back"  of  the  allies.  Four  Power  responsibility  for  Berlin  and  Germany 
should  not  be  the  excuse  for  refusing  to  negotiate  at  all  or  for 
contributing  positively  to  allied  deliberations  on  those  questions. 
Brandt  wanted  West  German  initiatives;  without  them,  he  felt  the 
allies  would  either  impose  their  own  solution  or  ignore  the  issue 
altogether. 

While  Brandt  accepted  the  necessity  of  the  Junktim,  it  was,  as  we  * 

saw  earlier,  one  designed  to  expand  the  possibilities  of  agreement  x 

rather  thee  to  restrict  them.  He  envisaged  no  precise  sequence  between 
disarmament  end  reunification,  but  he  argued  they  should  nonetheless 
be  integrated.  A  military  balance  of  power  was  an  essential 


16  Brandt's  speech  of  14  February  1942,  in  Boris  Melssaer,  ed. ,  Die 
Deutsche  Ootpolltlk.  1961-1970:  Kontlauitit  nod  Waodel  (Dokumentation) 
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prerequisite  to  negotiations;  while  he  accepted  that  nuclear  weapons 
might  be  necessary  in  the  FRG,  they  were  expendable  in  the  broader 
interests  of  d€tente,  provided  the  FRG  had  some  influence  over 

»  alliance  nuclear  strategy.^  Brandt  proposed  no  specific  package,  nor 

was  he  willing  to  commit  himself  to  a  recognition  of  the  Oder-Neisse 

t  line  or  to  any  recognition  of  East  Germany:  out  of  power,  with  a 

* 

quarter  of  the  West  German  population  consisting  of  refugees  and 
expellees  from  Eastern  Europe,  the  SPD  could  not  endorse  suggestions 
posed  by  others  outside  Germany  which  the  West  German  electorate  still 
found  blatantly  unacceptable. But  the  essence  of  what  Brandt  later 
referred  to  as  a  Friedensordnung  ("peace  order”)  was  already  evident, 
albeit  vague:  a  military  d€tente,  born  of  a  stable  balance  of  power, 
was  the  precondition  for  a  political  detente  that  Included  progress  on 
"overcoming"  the  division  of  Germany.  The  alliance  was  necessary 
because  it  provided  security  (valued  more  than  reunification), 
security  which  allowed  the  FRG  to  take  initiatives  in  the  East,  > .p* 
out  of  a  fear  of  isolation  but  with  a  strong  negotiating  posi 
which  derived  from  its  solid  position  in  the  alliance.  This  attitude, 
used  by  Brandt  to  criticise  Adenauer  for  not  cooperating  with 
Kennedy’s  "Strategy  of  Peace",  /as  likewise  turned  on  the  US  years 

* 

17  See  Brandt,  Begegnungen  mit  Kennedy,  pp.  216-18,  regarding 

*  Brandt '8  discussion  with  Kennedy  and  McNamara  on  the  MLF  and  Partial 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  June-November  1963.  The  SPD  was  also  sympathetic  to 

0  Kennedy's  focus  on  conventional  defence  and  a  de-emphasis  on  tactical 

nuclear  weapons.  See  the  SPD’s  declaration  of  28  April  1961,  in 
Bulletin,  9  May  1961,  and  Helmut  Schmidt,  Defence  or  Retaliation:  A 

•  German  Contribution  to  the  Consideration  of~NATO's  Strategic  Problem 
(Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1962). 

18  See  H.G.  Alexander,  "Germany  Before  the  Elections",  Political 
Science  Quarterly  (April-June  1961),  pp.  168-81.  Not  until  December 
1^66,  when  Brandt  was  Vice-Chancellor  and  Foreign  Minister,  did  he  go 
so  far  as  to  "recognise  Poland's  longing  for  a  territory  with  secure 
borders";  the  SPD  party  platform  adopted  in  March  1968  Included  a  call 
"to  respect  and  recognise"  the  Oder-Neisse  Line  until  a  peace  treaty. 
Meissner,  op.dt. ,  pp.  163-64  and  245-46. 


later  for  not  extending  a  bilateral  superpower  military  detente  to  the 
problems  of  European  security  and  Germany. ^ 

In  1961,  these  visions  were  more  distinct  in  the  abstract  than  in 
the  realm  of  practical  politics.  The  immediate  problem  was  the 
maintenance  of  a  defensible  position  in  and  on  Berlin.  Brandt’s  call 
in  June  for  a  Four  Power  conference  to  discuss  a  German  peace  treaty 
was  not  out  of  any  expectation  of  success  but  was  designed  to  buy  time 
and  to  avert  a  crisis  in  Berlin  that  seemed,  after  the  Vienna  meeting 
between  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev,  inevitable. on  Berlin,  Brandt  held 
a  hard  line;  he  feared  that  the  West  was  defining  its  interests  in 
Berlin  too  narrowly,  specifically  focusing  on  West  Berlin,  as 
suggested  in  the  "three  essentials"  formulated  at  the  Nay  1961  NATO 
Ministerial  in  Oslo:  Allied  military  presence  in,  free  access  to,  and 
"viability"  for  West  Berlin. 2*  The  West's  relatively  quiet  acceptance 
of  the  Berlin  Wall  reinforced  Brandt's  view  "that  Moscow  and 
Washington  subscribed  to  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement  on  the 
non-violation  of  European  spheres  of  influence". 22 

Brandt  feared  that  a  Western  defence  of  the  status  quo  would 
result  in  a  "status  quo  minus" :  the  apparent  surrender  of  Four  Power 
control  for  all  of  Berlin  and  the  pose*'  lity  that  negotiations  would 
lead  to  an  acceptance  of  Four  Power  rather  than  Three  Power  control  of 
West  Berlin.  Adenauer's  fear  was  somewhat  different:  that  Western 


This  criticism  was  common  in  the  Grand  Coalition  and  a  source  of 
US-FRG  tensions  after  1969,  but  also  evident  in  Brandt's  memorandum  to 
Rusk  in  August  1964  regarding  economic  relatione  between  East  and  West 
Europe.  Meissner,  op.cit. ,  pp.  85-90. 


Brandt,  Begegnungen  ait  Kennedy 


59-60. 


21  A  colleague  of  Brandt's  termed  It  "almost  an  invitation"  to  the 
Soviets  to  do  what  they  wanted  in  Bast  Berlin.  Ibid. ,  p.  59. 
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attempts  to  negotiate  at  all  on  Berlin  would  inevitably  lead  to 
negotiations  on  Germany  and  European  security,  in  which  he  feared 
Western  concessions.  Here,  Adenauer's  fears  were  perhaps  more 
justified  than  Brandt's.  Kennedy  had  been  explicit  In  the  election 
campaign  that  he  felt  Berlin  was  worth  a  war  In  its  defence;  after  the 
Wall  he  admitted  that  Berlin  was  militarily  indefensible  but  noted 
that  the  presence  of  American  troops  there  was  "our  hostage"  to  US 
intent. 23  in  fact,  a  large  measure  of  Kennedy's  later  popularity  in 
the  FRG  and  West  Berlin  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  crisis  was 
directed  in  areas  in  which  he  was  prepared  to  demonstrate  his 
determination,  namely  official  Western  access  to  and  freedom  of  allied 
movement  within  the  city. 24  But  Kennedy  also  believed  that  the 
situation  in  Berlin  was  a  cause  rather  than  the  result  of  East-West 
tensions.  On  the  other  hand,  Bonn  had,  in  justifying  its  focus  on 
general  disarmament  as  the  first  priority  of  East-West  negotiation 
reversed  its  earlier  contention  that  the  division  of  Germany 
Berlin  constituted  the  central  cause  of  tension  in  Europe. 25 

It  was  indicative  of  the  existing  political  climate  in  the  FRG, 
therefore,  that  the  transition  from  Eisenhower  to  Kennedy  was  hera'-,"i 


23  See  Washington  Post,  2  August  1959,  and  New  York  Times,  31  August 
1961. 

2^  By  sending  a  1500-man  battle  group  along  the  Autobahn  to  West 
Berlin  within  a  week  of  the  Wall,  and,  in  October,  by  the  face-off  of 
tanks  at  "Checkpoint  Charlie"  to  assert  allied  rights  of  transit;  in 
the  latter  case,  the  fact  that  Soviet  tanks  were  used  both  to  match  US 
forces  and  to  ensure  that  no  war  developed  from  any  mishandling  of  the 
situation  by  the  GDR,  was  a  symbolic  demonstration  that  the  alleged 
GDR  sovereignty  in  East  Berlin  remained  subject  to  Soviet  control. 
Wilhelm  Cornides,  the  influential  editor  of  Europa  Archiv  and  a 
persistent  critic  of  Kennedy  throughout  1961  notes  that  Kennedy  was 
actually  harder  on  the  question  of  access  than  were  Elsenhower  and 
Herter.  See  his  "President  Kennedys  Engagement  in  Berlin”,  Europa 
Archiv  (Vol.18  No. 12,  25  June  1968),  pp.  427-44. 

Bundestag,  30  June  1960,  in 


25  Note  von  Brentano's  speech  in  the 
Bulletin,  5  July  1960. 
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in  the  West  Herman  press  as  both  a  harbinger  of  necessary  ■id 
beneficial  change  and  as  an  affirmation  that  US  policy  would  remain 
the  same. 26  The  ensiling  interaction  between  Bonn  and  Washington 
consisted,  from  Washington,  of  hints  of  change  coupled  with  assurances 
of  fidelity,  and,  from  Bonn,  of  assertions  that  nothing  in  reality 
could  change.  In  March  1961,  Averill  Harriman  visited  Bonn  as 
Kennedy's  personal  representative  to  prepare  for  Adenauer's  April 
visit  to  Washington.  Simultaneously,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
when  asked  at  a  press  conference  whether  the  US  would  remain  in  Berlin 
forever,  replied  "forever  is  a  long  time”.^  The  next  day  the  State 
Department  affirmed  what  Harriman  had  told  Adenauer:  "we  are  no  longer 
bound  by  past  proposals  with  respect  to  any  future  negotiations  witli 
the  Soviet  Union  on  Berlin". 28  That  same  day,  however,  Adenauer  held 
his  own  press  conference:^ 

I  do  not  fear  that  this  examination  will  lead  to  an  . 
essential  change  in  the  position  of  the  US  with  regard  to 
us,  because  this  position  rests  on  the  level  of  fact,  of 
political  and  geographic  "givens"  that  remain  the  same, 
regardless  of  which  administration  now  leads  the  United 
States. 

Bonn '8  emphasis  of  the  external  realities  of  Germany's  position  In 
Europe  remained  a  persistent  theme  throughout  the  following  decade  as 
the  US  sought  to  stabilise  the  East-West  strategic  relationship  around 
a  divided  Germany  while  minimising  the  US  investment  in  Europe. 

26  Newspapers  sympathetic  to  the  SPD  tended  to  endorse  the  prospect 
of  change  (see  the  Frankfurter  Rundschau,  19  July  1960,  and  the  Neue 
Rhein  Zeltung,  21  and  31  January  196l},  while  those  sympathetic  to  the 
CDU  tended  to  emphasise  continuity  (see  the  KClal ache  Runds chau .  19 
July  and  2  August  1960,  and  31  January  1961). 
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Cited  in  Sttttsle,  op.cit. ,  p.  80. 


because  lie  hill  to. 


Kennedy  ultimately  accepted  those  realities 
although  he  would  have  preferred  to  deal  with  a  government  more 
flexible  In  its  approach  to  the  questions  of  European  security. 
Clearly,  Kennedy  did  not  view  German  reunification  as  a  workable 
negotiating  objective.  As  he  told  Finland's  President  Kekonnen  In 
October  1961: 30 

...Let  the  Soviet  Union  keep  Germany  divided  on  its  present 
basis  and  not  try  to  persuade  us  to  associate  ourselves 
legally  with  that  division  and  thus  weaken  our  ties  to  West 
Germany  and  their  ties  to  Western  Europe. 

While  this  is  often  cited  to  stress  Kennedy's  conclusion ,  it  seems 

clear  that  this  was  not  incompatible  with  the  views  prevailing  In  the 

FRG  at  the  time:  Adenauer  and  Brandt  both  accepted  that  reunification 

would  not  result  from  Four  Power  agreement  under  existing 

circumstances,  although  they  drew  different  conclusions  from  that 

fact.  What  is  more  Important  is  Kennedy's  reason,  especially  as  de 

Gaulle  sought  to  pose  an  alternative  "Grand  Design"  for  the  Wf 

Germans'  consideration.  In  this,  Kennedy  was  probably  not  ia 

disagreement  with  his  erstwhile  White  House  consultant,  Heurv 

Kissinger : 31 

If  the  West  understands  Its  interests,  it  must  advocate 
German  unification...  The  West  may  have  to  acquiesce  in  the 
division  of  Germany  but  it  cannot  agree  to  it.  The  division 
of  Germany  may  be  unavoidable  but  the  cohesion  of  the  West 
and  the  future  of  the  North  Atlantic  Community  depends  on 
our  ability  to  demonstrate  what  makes  it  so.  Any  other 
course  will  in  the  end  bring  on  what  we  should  fear  the 
most:  a  militant  dissatisfied  power  in  the  center  of  the 
Continent. . . 

This  was  essentially  the  same  position  articulated  in  the  State 
Department  in  1946;  from  It  derived  Bonn's  veto,  however  unpalatable 
that  was  to  the  new  Administration. 


30  Ouoted  in  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  A  Thousand  Days:  John  F. 
Kennedy  In  the  White  House  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1965),  p.  399. 

31  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  The  Necessity  for  Choice:  Prospects  of 
American  Foreign  Policy  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1961),  p.  144. 


Bonn's  anxiety  and  Washington's  frustration  were  interrelated: 
Kennedy  had  to  adjust  his  impulse  to  negotiate  to  the  reality  that 
there  was  no  negotiable  solution  acceptable  to  all  actors;  Bonn 
likewise  began  to  realise  that  its  successful  defence  of  the  Junktim 
constituted,  in  effect,  an  admission  that  the  Polltik  der  Starke  was 
not  an  evident  route  to  reunification.  After  his  June  meeting  with 
Khrushchev,  in  which  Khrushchev  brought  Berlin  back  to  centre 
stage, 32  Kennedy  combined  both  a  clear  decisivenehs  in  maintaining 
the  Western  position  in  Berlin,  with  military  means  if  necessary,  with 
signals  of  a  readiness  to  negotiate  without  defining  his  negotiating 
position. 33  what  Kennedy  sought  in  such  negotiations  was  Soviet 
accession,  at  an  acceptable  price,  to  a  binding  agreement  on  access 
and  a  stabilisation  of  the  city’s  future;  in  effect  an  improvement  of 
the  status  quo:3^ 

Perhaps  there  is  room  in  which  both  sides  -  East  and  West  - 
could  make  an  agreement  which  respected  both  our  two 
positions  in  that  part  of  Europe  and  even  make  a  more 
peaceful  life  in  Berlin...  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
hold  that  discussions  already  are  a  concession. 

The  essential  question  -  what  kind  of  specific  negotiating  package  was 

acceptable  -  remained.  As  with  the  deliberations  in  the  late  1930s, 

this  was  a  source  of  considerable  alliance  tension,  exacerbated  by 

public  comments  by  columnists  and  politicians  which  were  received  in 


32  On  the  Vienna  meeting,  see  Schlesinger,  oy.cit. ,  pp.  358-74.  For 
the  text  of  Khrushchev's  4  June  aide-mBmolrw  which  threatened  a 
separate  peace  treaty  with  the  GDR  by  31  December  sad  reiterated 
earlier  demands,  see  KI1A,  Documents,  1*61,  pp.  277-81.  For  the 
argument  that  Kennedy  went  to  Vienna  expecting  the  meeting  to  centre 
on  Third  World  issues,  see  Walt  W.  Rostov,  The  Diffusion  of  Power:  An 
Essay  In  Kecent  History  (Haw  York:  Macmillan,  l$72),  pp.  5J5  ff. 

33  See  particularly  Kennedy's  25  duly  1961  radio  and  television 
address,  RIIA,  Decumanta,  1961,  pp.  332-39. 

34  Kennedy's  interview  in  Harper's,  9  December  1959.  Similarly,  his 
and  Ruek's  continuous  emphasis  in  public  statements  throughout  Juno 
and  July  1961  that  the  status  quo  was  "reasonable”,  "tolerable”, 
"satisfactory"  and  "peaceful*. 


the  FRG  with  anxious  credence.  As  long  as  the  Kennedy  Administration 
could  not  agree  on  a  negotiating  package,  all  options  seemed  open. 

Bonn's  fear  that  the  US  might  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  de  facto 
recognition  of  the  GDR,  recognition  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  or  a 
general  European  security  arrangement  that  entailed  a  disengagement  of 
US  military  and  political  guarantees,  derived  from  its  perception  that 
Kennedy  did  not  start  from  the  same  premises  as  Bonn  or  his 
predecessors.  An  early  indication  of  this  was  Kennedy's  "State  of  the 
Union"  message  on  30  January  1961.  It  Included  no  explicit  reference 
to  Berlin,  but  was  instead  a  conscious  reply  to  Khrushchev's  speech  of 
6  January  in  which  the  Soviet  Premier  noted  the  obsolescence  of  "world 
wars"  and  "local  wars'*  while  endorsing  "wars  of  national 
liberation". -^5  yo  Kennedy,  the  Soviet  threat  existed  primarily  in  the 
Third  World:  Berlin  remained  a  potential  source  of  instability,  but 
Southeast  Asia  and  Latin  America  held  his  immediate  attention.  The 
primary  task  was  to  stabilise  the  adversary  confrontation  in  Europe 
while  taking  steps  to  ensure  that  war  did  not  result  r  m - 
miscalculation.  From  this  foundation  one  could  deal  more  effectively 
with  crises  in  the  Third  World,  with  less  fear  that  war  might  result 
in  the  central  stalemate  in  Europe.  From  these  premises  emerged 
Kennedy’s  approach  to  Berlin  and  his  emphasis  on  the  stabilising 
features  of  his  defence  programme  and  the  arms  control  measures  it  was 
meant  to  serve. 

In  this  respect,  Kennedy's  policies  were  more  compatible  with 
Democrats  such  as  Adlai  Stevenson,  Harriman,  Fulbright  and  Humphrey 
than  with  Acheson,  who  advocated  a  harder  line  on  Berlin  and  whose 

35  Por  these  speeches,  see  RI1A,  Documents,  1961.  pp.  3-8  and 
259-72.  Regarding  Kennedy's  view  of  Khrushchev's  speech,  see 
Schlesinger ,  op.cit..  pp.  302-04.  For  a  predictably  critical  West 
German  response,  see  Die  Welt,  31  January  1961. 
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influence  waned  after  the  Berlin  Wall  crisis  in  late  1961.  The 

spectrum  aaong  his  advisors  was  wide;  although  that  was  part  of 

Kennedy's  decision-taking  style,  it  also  contributed  to  the  naggingly 

slow  process  of  creating  any  viable  negotiating  package  or  contingency 

plans.  At  one  extreme  was  Acheson,  Who  believed  Khrushchev’s  threats 

on  Berlin  represented  the  spearhead  of  a  global  challenge  that  had  to 

be  confronted,  with  force  if  necessary,  and  without  any  concessions: 

it  was  a  recipe  for  total  stand-off  decided  by  the  parameters  of 

strength  which  were  not  clearly  to  the  West's  advantage.36  On  the 

other  extreme  were  those  like  Rarrlman  who  emphasised  Khrushchev's 

tenuous  position  and  wanted  to  make  recognition  of  Lippmann's 

‘'realities'*  an  Inducement  to  broader  cooperation  In  the  strategic 

relationship.  As  Harriman  noted,  off  the  record,  in  June  1961: 37 

A  sit-tight  in  Berlin  is  ridiculous.  We've  got  to  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  Khrushchev  is  on  a  long  limb  and  we've  got  to 
help  him  get  off  It.  It's  about  time  we  stopped  letting 
Adenauer  pull  us  by  the  nose  and  Chlang  [Kai-shek]  pull  us 
by  the  ear.  I  see  nothing  wrong  at  all  in  exchanging 
recognition  of  the  GDR  for  new  guarantees  on  our  right  of 
access. 

Kennedy  shared  many  of  the  frustrations  over  the  inconvenience  of 
allies,  but  he  needed  them  as  well.  Kennedy's  "policy  of  strength" 
required  allied  contributions  to  distribute  the  costs  of  allied 
defence,  even  if  this  did  not  extend  to  a  greater  distribution  of 

latitude  in  alliance  decision-making. 

In  this  sense,  Kennedy  also  shared  the  premises  of  his 

predecessors  once  removed.  In  concert  with  Acheson  and  Nltte,  he 

disliked  a  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  because  that  reliance 

36  For  the  details  of  the  Berlin  contingency  planning  and  Acheson 's 
position  in  the  Administration,  see  Sc hie singer,  op.cit. .  pp.  380-94. 

37  9se  Chalmers  N.  Roberts*  First  tough  Draft i  A  Journalist's 

Journal  M  0 e»  Tits  (Is  York:  Pr  eager,  lfc/3),  p.  266. 
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“necessarily  causes  us  to  hesitate  on  the  brink  and  leaves  the 
Initiative  In  the  hands  of  our  enemies". 3®  This  applied  both  to 
Europe  and  the  Third  World.  Insofar  as  he  wanted  both  the  US  and  the 
allies  to  increase  conventional  forces  in  Europe,  it  was  the  obverse 
of  disengagement.  Indeed,  Kennedy  rejected  the  disengagement  premise 
of  the  late  1950s  that  the  thermonuclear  age  made  foreign  troops  on 
German  soil  unnecessary  and  therefore  subject  to  negotiation.  But  as 
these  views  related  to  the  FRG,  Bonn  was  not  so  convinced.  On  the  one 
hand,  Kennedy  urged  an  acceleration  in  bringing  the  Bundeswehr  up  to 
Its  full  strength  of  twelve  division;  in  1962,  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  even  probed  the  possibility  that  the  Bundeswehr  be  allowed  to 
expand  to  750,000  men  to  displace  two  US  divisions  In  the  FRG,  but  he 
received  no  sympathy  in  NATO. 39  More  significant  was  the  desire 
shared  by  Kennedy  and  McNamara  to  minimise  the  role  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.  As  McNamara  told  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Defer 
Appropriations  in  April  1961,  "the  decision  to  employ  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  limited  conflicts  should  not  be  forced  on  us  simply  because 
we  have  no  other  means  to  cope  with  them".^® 

To  Strauss  and  others  in  Bonn's  military  establishment,  this  "as 
an  apparent  retreat  from  the  requirements  of  forward  defence  and  a 
prelude  to  three  unwelcome  possibilities:  first,  a  disengagement  of 


3®  See  Kennedy's  collection  of  speeches,  1958-1960,  in  The  Strategy 
of  Peace,  ed.  Allan  Nevins  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1960),  here  p. 
184. 


3®  See  Strauss'  Interview  with  Adalbert  Weinstein,  Frankfurter 
Allgemelne  Zeitung,  3  August  1962;  also  the  report  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  11  August  1962,  and  New  York  Times,  18  December  1962. 


40  quoted  in  William  W.  Kaufmann,  The  McNamara  Strategy  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  1964),  pp.  59-60.  For  a  more  forceful  statement  of 
McNamara's  desire  to  be  able  to  defend  without  crossing  the  nuclear 
threshold,  see  his  February  1963  testimony  to  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations,  quoted  In  Rostow,  Diffusion  of  Power,  p. 
174. 
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Che  US  nuclear  guarantee;  second,  acceptance  of  proposals  for 


nuclear-free  Germany;  and,  third,  the  even.  ,  1  disengagement  of 
American  conventional  forces. In  fact,  the  prospect  of  a 
denuclearisation  of  NATO  led  Strauss  to  greet  Herter's  December  1960 
ML F  proposal  by  urging  a  NATO  decision  before  any  future 
Kennedy -Khrushchev  meeting. ^  Kennedy 's  emphasis  on  strenghthenlng 
the  US  nuclear  deterrent,  through  an  invulnerable  second  strike 
capability,  was  associated  with  a  desire  to  exploit  the  resulting 
stability  in  the  US-Soviet  strategic  relationship  by  an  agreement  on 
certain  arms  control  measures,  including  a  test  ban  and  limiting  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  To  Strauss,  that  translated  Into  a 
willingness  to  limit  the  diffusion  of  nuclear  control  at  Bonn's 
expense. 

Kennedy  was  not  sympathetic  to  the  idea  of  an  MLF  under  joint 
control  or  even  to  a  quasi-independent  NATO  nuclear  force.  His 
particular  concern  was  the  possibility  of  automatic,  uncontrolled 
escalation,  which,  for  Strauss,  constituted  the  essence  of  the 
deterrent.  In  reviewing  B.H.  Liddell  Hart's  Deterrent  or  Defence , 
Kennedy  had  noted 

...the  hulk  of  the  Job  of  deterring  Soviet  nuclear 
capabilities  must  continue  to  he  with  the  United  States... 

The  instabilities  that  might  result  from  this  diffusion  of 
nuclear  weapons  are  equally  dangerous  to  Russian  and 
American  interests. 


See  Fran* -Josef  Strauss,  "Yerteidlgung  su  stir ken,  uu  eu 
verfcamdeln" ,  Auasenpolltik  (Vol. 12,  February  1961),  pp.  79  ff*  Also 
his  interview  with  Weinstein,  Frankfurter  Allgeaelme  Zeitung,  5  May 
1961*  See  also  the  remarks  by  Lieutenant  Ibaeral  Adolf  Heuslnget, 
reported  in  New  York  Times,  A  Merck  1961. 

42  Frankfurter  Allgams las  leitqag,  19  December  I960. 

**  In  Saturday  Is  view  of  Literature.  30  Sapterter  i960,  cited  in 
t Stale,  ap.dt*.  »«  AS. 


Kennedy  shared  Macmillan's  dislike  for  France's  force  de  frappe  but 

was  unwilling  to  grant  France  any  control  over  the  US  deterrent:  not 

only  did  it  violate  his  own  views  on  the  prerequisites  of  a  stable 

nuclear  balance;  it  would  also,  as  he  told  Macmillan,  make  it 

impossible  to  refuse  any  similar  West  German  requests. 44 

Hence,  when  Kennedy  appeared  to  endorse  the  MLF  in  March  1961,  it 

was  because  the  offer  of  an  MLF  was  politically  useful  as  an 

inducement  to  strengthening  conventional  forces.  Addressing  the 

Canadian  Parliament  in  March  1961,  Kennedy  suggested 

...the  possibility  of  eventually  establishing  a  NATO 
sea-borne  missile  force,  which  would  be  truly  multilateral 
in  ownership  and  control,  if  this  should  be  desired  and 

found  feasible  by  our  allies,  once  NATO's  non-nuclear  goals 
have  been  achieved. 

Moreover,  by  placing  the  additional  caveat,  "subject  to  any  agreed 
NATO  guidelines  on  their  control  and  use",  Kennedy  effectively  ruled 
out  any  US  bilateral  arrangements;  it  was  unlikely  that  Britain 
France  and  the  FRG  -  much  less  the  US  Congress  -  would  agree  on  thosr- 
guidelines. 

There  was  a  third  indication  that  Kennedy's  perspectives  clashed 
with  West  German  official  policy.  He  had  been  an  advocate,  after  the 
Hungarian  uprising  in  1956,  of  providing  moral  and  economic  support  to 
the  "captive  nations"  of  Eastern  Europe  which  were 


44  See  Harold  Macmillan,  Volume  V,  Pointing  the  Way,  1959-1961 
(London:  Macmillan,  1972),  pp~  350-55,  for  Macmillan's  speech  in  the 
US  on  7  April  1961  and  Kennedy's  5  May  letter  to  Macmillan. 

*5  gee  Kaufmann,  op.cit. ,  p.  107.  For  greater  detail  on  this  debate, 
see  Catherine  M.  Kelleher,  Germany  and  the  Politics  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
(Hew  York:  Columbia  University,  1975) ,  chapters  6-7,  and  Dieter 
Mahncke ,  Mukleare  Mltwirkung:  Die  Bundesrepubllk  Deutschland  In  der 
Atlantlschen  Alllans,  1954-19)6  (Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1972) , 
pp.  85-110. 

46  Kennedy'  speech  to  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  6  May  1960,  quoted  in 
StQtsle,  op.cit. .  pp.  29-30.  Emphasis  added. 
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...the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Soviet  empire,  the  (imuLm  :n>i»i 
within  its  coat  at  armor ,  the  peteitti.il  siMitiV  ei  .in 

inflammation  that  could  spread  infectious  independence 
throughout  its  system,  accomplishing  from  within  what  the 
West  could  never  accomplish  from  wdthout. 

This  particularly  applied  to  Poland,  with  which  the  US  increased  its 

trade  in  1957  on  a  Most  Favoured  Nation  (MB),  basis.  Kennedy  did  not 

then  or  later  explicitly  and  publicly  propose  recognition  of  the 

Oder— Neisse  line,  but  the  logic  was  there:  as  long  as  the  FRG  claimed 

the  "Eastern  territories”,  it  tended  "to  create  gravitational  pulls  In 

Poland  toward  Russia". 

Kennedy  thus  gave  some  Impetus  to  thinking  within  the  US  and 

within  the  State  Department  that  the  growing  polycentrisra  in  the 

bipolar  structure  could  be  exploited  advantageously  by  the  West : ^ 

It  is  this  sort  of  situation  that  American  thinking, 
conditioned  to  the  notion  of  two  world  camps,  most  needs 
reorientation  -  to  accept  partial  gains  in  order  to  undercut 
slowly  the  foundations  of  the  Soviet  order. 

This  thinking  had  little  direct  effect  on  US  policy  until  after 

Kennedy's  assassination  in  November  1963,  although  the  principal 

private  spokesman  of  this  position,  Zbigniew  Brzezlnski,  was  already 

advocating  the  concept  of  "peaceful  engagement",  to  which  we  shall 

later  return.^  Similar  conclusions  were  being  reached  outside 

Adenauer's  inner  circle  in  the  FRG,  but  likewise  did  not  begin  to  find 

expression  until  the  Berlin  Crisis  had  passed  and  the  new  Foreign 

Minister*  Gerhard  SchrSder,  could  operate  outside  the  declining  shadow 

of  Adenauer. 


^  Kennedy,  "A  Democrat  Looks  at  Foreign  Policy",  p.  47.  See  Harold 
Hkcmlltan*  Values  IT,  tiding  the  Store*  1956-1959  (London:  Macmillan, 
1971)*  p.  492,  for  a  sympathetic  retrain. 

^  Sae  Zbigniew  Brzezlnski,  "The  Challenge  of  Change  in  the  Soviet 
Bloc",  Foreign  Affairs  (Vo-1.39  Bb.3,  April  196 L>,  pp.  *30-43i»  and 
Brzez inski  ant  William  B.  Griffith*  ” Peaceful  Engagement  in  Eastern 
Europe" ,  Foreign  /tf tiers  (Vel.39  Be. 4*  July  1961)*  pp.  642-54. 
Anticipating  his  later argument a  in  the  Johnson  Administration , 
Brzezlnski  advocated  a  relaxation  of  the  Nnllatein  Doctrine  and  the 


The  creation  of  the  Berlin  Wall  on  13  August  1961  had  a  profound 


effect  on  virtually  all  actors  In  the  debate.  Prior  to  the  Wall, 
Kennedy  had  pressed  for  some  kind  of  Four  Power  negotiations  to  divert 
the  crisis  threatened  by  Khrushchev  in  Vienna  and  which,  by  all 
accounts,  dominated  his  attention  throughout  the  summer.  There  was 
reportedly  considerable  pressure  within  the  State  Department  for  a 
negotiating  package  that  included  at  least  recognition  of  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  line  in  exchange  for  Soviet  access  guarantees.  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Chester  Bowles  was  the  most  explicit  in  a  23  July  press 
conference 

This  government  is  prepared  to  negotiate.  The  eastern 
boundary  of  Germany  is  negotiable,  so  is  the  level  of  forces 
in  Berlin,  all  of  Germany,  and  Eastern  Europe.  A 
non-aggression  pact  is  negotiable.  Under  certain  conditions 
the  denuclearization  of  the  Germans  is  negotiable. 

There  was  no  firm  position,  however,  either  in  Washington  or  among  the 

four  allies  who  deliberated  first  at  the  working  level  then  at  »  • 

Foreign  Minister  level  in  Paris  in  early  August.  Talk  of  recognisi' n.3 

the  Oder-Nelsse  line  was  reportedly  suspended  at  least  until  after  _.ie 

Vfe8t  German  elections.5®  The  Foreign  Ministers  agreed  only  on  the 

"three  essentials”  without  elaborating  any  negotiating  steps,  an'1  de 

Gaulle  wrote  to  Kennedy  to  express  his  persistent  belief  that  any 

offer  of  negotiations  in  the  crisis  would  be  tantamount  to  a  surrender 

of  Berlin.51 

The  Wall  was  received  almost  with  relief  outside  West  Germany. 
Senator  Fulbrlght  had  virtually  suggested  it  in  a  television  interview 


*9  Quoted  by  James  Reston  in  the  Hew  York  Times,  28  July  1961.  See 
also  Mew  York  Times.  21  and  26  July  1961.  Bowles  lost  his  job  four 
months  later  in  a  shake-up  of  the  Stats  Department  that  undercut  much 
of  the  Influence  of  the  Foreign  Service  in  policy  formulation. 

50  Hew  York  Times,  5  August  1961. 
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earlier  In  August:  “I  do  not  understand  why  the  East  Germans  do  not 
close  their  border...  they  have  the  right  to  close  it."52  East 

Germany  had  been  suffering  its  own  crisis  as  the  refugee  flow  to  West 

Berlin  reached  a  monthly  rate  of  20-30,000,  with  over  4000  in  the  * 

twenty-four  hours  before  the  Wall.55  In  retrospect,  one  can  argue 

that  no  negotiating  package  could  have  been  acceptable  to  the  East  '* 

.  ■  ) 

that  did  not  consolidate  the  East  German  regime,  likewise,  there  could 

have  been  no  ddtente  as  long  as  the  stability  of  the  GDR  were 

threatened;  in  that  respect,  Moscow  may  have  equally  been  a  hostage  to 

the  government  in  Pankow  much  as  Washington  was  to  the  government  in 

Bonn.54  in  any  event,  Rusk's  statement  on  13  August,  after  checking 

with  Kennedy  who  remained  in  Hyannis  Port,  recorded  the  fact  that  it 

was  a  violation  of  Four  Power  Agreements  signed  in  1949  but  emphasised 

that  the  “three  essentials"  remained  unchallenged:55 

Available  information  indicates  that  measures  taken  thus  far 
are  aimed  at  residents  of  East  Berlin  and  East  Germany  and 
not  at  the  Allied  position  in  West  Berlin  or  access 
thereto...  It  goes  without  saying  that  these  measures  must 
not  affect  existing  provisions  for  traffic  control  or 
communication  routes  between  West  Berlin  and  West  Germany. 

The  fact  remained  that  the  Wall  was  in  East  Berlin.  Brandt  wrote 

Kennedy  a  letter  of  protest  over  the  lack  of  Western  response,  but  he 

likewise  agreed  with  Kennedy  that  to  tear  the  Wall  down  would  have 

been  an  unacceptable  risk  of  war.5^  Kennedy  responded  by  reinforcing 

—  - -  - -  » 

52  Hew  York  Times.  3  August  1961.  # 

55  See  Bulletin,  25  July  and  15  August  1961. 

54  See  Philip  Windsor,  City  on  Leave:  A  History  of  Berlin,  1945-1962 
(London:  Chat to  and  Hindus,  1963)*  pp.  221-23. 

55  See  U8  Department  of  State,  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,  1961  (Washington:  US  Cowernment  Printing  Office,  1965),  pp. 

56  *•«  “***“»  Nmyyn  Hit  Kennedy.  p.  78.  and  Theodore  C. 
Sorenson,  Kennedy  (New  fork:  Harper  and  Bom,  IMS),  p.  594. 


the  Allied  garrison  with  a  battle  group  which  travelled  along  the 
Autobahn  and  was  met  by  Vice  President  Johnson  in  West  Berlin.  There 
was  no  retaliatory  action,  and  the  Western  protest  was  four  days  in 
preparation. 

After  the  Wall,  the  prospect  of  negotiations  to  settle  the  crisis 
increased  in  the  public  eye.  On  21  August,  Kennedy  wrote  to  Rusk  that 
he  wanted  negotiations  on  Berlin.  57  on  15-16  September,  the  four 
Western  Foreign  Ministers  met  in  Washington,  but  the  French  refused 
Four  Power  negotiations.  Over  French  and,  initially.  West  German 
objections  Rusk  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  held  "exploratory 
talks”  at  the  UN  the  next  week;  Gromyko  and  Kennedy  subsequently  met 
on  6  October;  Rusk  and  Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynin  continued  their 
talks  parallel  with  discussions  in  Moscow  between  Gromyko  and  US 
Ambassador  Llewellyn  Thompson;  and  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev  began  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  that  continued  until  Kennedy's  death.  The 
purpose  of  these  talks  was  to  establish  "whether  a  reasonable  bas^  s 
for  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  exists". 5®  Ultimately,  t 
became  the  basis  of  US-Soviet  "bilateralism"  in  the  arms  control 
field,  a  bilateralism  which  was  criticised  in  both  France  and  West 
Germany  but  which  was  also  the  product  of  French  and  West  German 
insistence  that  no  negotiations  should  alter  the  status  quo  unless, 
from  Bonn's  point  of  view,  they  were  to  lead  to  German  reunification. 
In  effect,  this  Soviet -American  "bilateralism”  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
product  of  the  nuclear  agenda  in  which  only  Britain  was  willing  to 
join  (the  test  ban  and  nonproliferation)  and  which  could  be  traced  to 
Eisenhower's  proposals  in  1955.  It  was  also,  however,  a  product  of  the 

57  Schlesinger,  op.cit. ,  p.  381. 

58  Quoted  in  Stiltile,  op.cit. ,  p.  157. 
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primacy  of  the  "German  Problem”  but  the  precondition  of  progress 
towards  disarmament  outside  European  security  issues.  As  we  shall  see, 
Bonn  subsequently  sought  to  restore  the  original  1957  Berlin  Junktira 
after  the  crisis  in  Berlin  subsided. 

This  increase  in  diplomatic  activity  was  accompanied  by  a 
commensurate  increase  in  private  and  political  commentary  prescribing 
the  elements  of  solution.  Walter  Lippmann  reminded  his  readers  that  a 
future  German  leadership  might  seek  a  deal  with  Moscow  but 
nevertheless  proposed  negotiations,  "with  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  these  are  two  German  states",  to  place  West  Berlin  in  trust  as  an 
international  city. 59  General  Clay,  newly  appointed  as  OS  Military 
Commandant  in  Berlin  and  a  symbol  of  Western  resistance  in  that  city, 
created  shocks  when  his  off  the  record  comment  -  that  the  US  might 
ultimately  have  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  two  German  states  - 
was  published. ^0  Senator  Humphrey  stated  in  Rome  that  the  US  was 
giving  "friendly  consideration”  to  recognition  of  the  CMer-Neisse 
line,  and  in  Warsaw  that  the  State  Department  was  likewise  considering 
the  Rapacki  Plan;  Rusk  denied  at  least  the  latter  point. 61 

There  were  also  pressures  in  the  other  direction.  In  a  series  of 
television  interviews  in  the  US,  Ambassador  Grewe  generated 
considerable  White  House  displeasure  by  his  warning  of  "answering 
maximum  pressure...  with  maximum  concessions”,  as  well  as  the 

^  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  12  September  1961. 

6°  Washington  Post,  25  September  1961. 

61  Baltimore  Sun,  29  September  and  19  October  1961.  Senator  Edmund 
Muskle  also  returned  from  Berlin  and  urged  “informal”  recognition  of 
the  GDI,  Washington  Star,  2  October  1961 .  On  the  lack  of  coordination 
in  the  policy  process  that  contrlhuted  to  this  confusion,  see  Eleanor 
Lansing  Dulles,  One  Germany  or  Two;  The  Struggle  at  the  Heart  of 
Europe  (Stanford:  Hoover  Institution,  1970),  pp.  230  ff. 
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recurrent  caution,  "There  will  be  no...  fundamental  change  in  our 

foreign  policy  -  provided  there  is  no  change  in  Western  policy. "62 

The  conservative  West  German  Axel  Springer  press  distributed  in  the  US 

reprints  of  an  article,  largely  directed  against  Britain,  that  warned 

of  the  consequences  of  "betrayal  and  mortal  insult" ;63 

Far  more  likely...  the  Germans  would...  conclude  that  the 
West  was  both  weak  and  treacherous  and  that  the  choice  they 
had  made  in  1955  was  now  finally  and  bitterly  proved  to  be 
the  wroug  one.  They  would  curse  the  day  they  made  it,  wish 
to  goodness  they  had  accepted  Stalin's  offer  instead,  and 
pray  to  heaven  that  it  were  repeated. 

Beginning  with  the  dubious  premise  that  the  West  German  decision  to 

join  NATO  was  an  "act  of  noble  magnanimity...  an  immense  favour”  to 

the  West  rather  than  an  act  of  mutual  self-interest,  this  article  also 

distorted  West  German  public  opinion. 6^  Nonetheless,  there  were  those 

in  the  US  who  warned,  "When  the  present  crisis  passes  it  will  not  be 

the  US  but  the  Soviet  Union  who  will  be  in  a  position  to  offer  the 

unification  of  Germany. "65 

Actually,  despite  persistent  fears  and  speculation,  Kennedy  an' 
Adenauer's  positions  appeared  to  converge.  More  precisely,  Kennedy  was 
not  willing  to  undermine  Adenauer,  while  Adenauer's  public  position 
sounded  more  accommodating.  Addressing  the  Bundestag  on  18  August, 
Adenauer  urged  Four  Power  negotiations  "to  enable  the  German  problem  - 
and  thus  the  Berlin  question  -  to  be  solved  on  the  basis  of... 


See  Wilhelm  G.  Grewe,  Ruckblenden,  1976-1951  (Berlin:  Propylaen, 
1979),  pp.  499-504,  and  Bulletin,  3  October  1961. 

63  Sebastian  Haffner,  "Giving  the  Germans  a  Sense  of  Betrayal  and 
Mortal  Insult"  (reprint  from  Axel  Springer  Press,  late  August  1961). 

6^  Actually,  FRG  confidence  in  NATO  as  a  defence  organisation 
Increased  to  73X  in  November  19(1  (after  the  Checkpoint  Charlie 
incidents),  whereas  it  was  only  at  52X  in  December  1958.  See  Joffe, 
op.clt. .  p.  335. 

63  James  Reston,  in  New  York  Times,  6  October  1961. 
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self-determination”. *>6  On  16  September,  von  Brentano  endorsed  L  li«  • 
Rusk-Gromyko  talks  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  West's 
determination.^^  Yet  Adenauer  privately  wrote  to  Kennedy  that  he 
agreed  with  de  Gaulle's  judgement  that  a  negotiating  initiative  would 
be  seen  as  a  sign  of  Western  weakness. Adenauer's  public  stance 
should  thus  be  viewed  in  the  context  of,  first,  the  forthcoming  FRG 
elections  on  17  September,  and,  second,  his  knowledge  that  de  Gaulle 
would  block  any  Four  Power  negotiations  and  thereby  relieve  Adenauer 
of  that  burden. 

Macmillan's  position  had  also  been  affected  by  events,  at  least 
in  terms  of  what  he  was  trilling  to  advocate  publicly.  He  and  Kennedy 
had  a  close  relationship,  both  sharing  a  similar  outlook  on  the  need 
for  arms  control,  a  stable  modus  vlvendl  in  Central  Europe,  and  the 
broader  integration  of  Europe  Including  British  membership  In  the 
Common  Market.  During  Kennedy's  visit  to  London  after  his  June  meeting 
with  Khrushchev,  Macmillan  tried  to  impress  upon  him  privately  "some 
of  the  underlying  realities  of  the  Berlin  problem”,  and  later  urged 
steps  to  avoid  a  crisis  when  Kennedy  called  for  increased  military 
preparations.  Macmillan's  lesson  from  the  Wall,  by  his  account,  was 
"to  speed  up  negotiations”;  yet  Macmillan  had  also  decided  to  enter 
Into  negotiations  to  join  the  Common  Market  and  therefore  eschewed 
sending  a  joint  note  with  the  US  to  Moscow  proposing  negotiations,  so 
as  not  to  create  "an  open  rupture  with  the  French”. Kennedy  was 

***>  Bulletin,  22  August  1961;  also  Adenauer’s  radio  and  TV  address  of 
6  September,  in  Bulletin,  12  September  1961. 

67  Bulletin,  19  September  1961. 

On  29  August.  See  Grewe,  op.cit. ,  p.  496. 


69  See  Macmillan's  diary  eotrtes  of  11  Jhne  and  29  August  as  well  as 
the  general  discussion,  la  Macmillan,  Pointing  the  Way,  pp.  336-97. 


thus  In  the  lead  position,  both  in  proposing  negotiations  and  in 
demonstrating  the  military  resolve  to  convince  Khrushchev  that  the 
West  would  not  be  intimidated  into  concessions.  This  involved  not  only 
the  conventional  reinforcements  in  Berlin,  to  which  Macmillan 
reluctantly  agreed  but  de  Gaulle  refused,  but  also  the  resumption  of 
underground  nuclear  testing  after  Khrushchev  detonated  three 
thermonuclear  devices  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  first  week  of 
September.  As  Kennedy  wrote  to  Macmillan,  "the  gravest  of  our  dangers 
is  that  we  may  seem  less  determined  than  Khrushchev".7® 

Nonetheless,  Kennedy  was  committed  to  arms  control  and  wanted  to 
provide  an  avenue  in  that  direction.  On  25  September,  the  US  submitted 
proposals  to  the  UN  emphasising  phased  disarmament  under  international 
control;  agreements  to  ban  testing,  the  production  of  fissionable 
materials  and  the  proliferation  of  control  or  manufacturing  capability 
of  nuclear  weapons;  negotiations  to  limit  the  production  of  strategic 
delivery  vehicles;  and  measures  to  prevent  war  by  accident, 
miscalculation  or  surprise  attack.7*  The  Soviet  response,  register* 
the  next  day,  focused  on  agreement  on  the  non-use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  foreign  territories,  a  non-aggression 
pact  between  the  members  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  including  the  sharing  of  those 
weapons  within  a  "military  bloc  system",  atom-frc-  zones,  and 
reduction  of  forces  on  either  side  of  existing  demarcation  lines.72 
In  effect,  these  two  positions  were  the  starting  points  for  subsequent 
negotiations  on  arms  control  throughout  the  1960s  which  simultaneously 
involved  the  issues  of  Germany  despite  their  bilateral  quality. 

7®  Macmillan,  Pointing  the  Way,  p.  397. 

7 l  R1IA,  Documents,  1961,  pp.  389-95. 


72  Ibid. ,  pp.  395-601 


The  US  proposal  had  not  Injured  the  West  German  position  with 
respect  to  the  MLF  and,  in  every  other  respect,  remained  in  the  realm 
of  bilateral  disarmament  measures  that  did  not  involve  West  Germany, 
thus  remaining  faithful  to  Adenauer's  interpretation  of  the  Junktim. 
Likewise,  the  Soviet  proposals  involved  the  FRG  in  virtually  every 
respect:  neither  the  US  nor  the  FRG  could  accept  any  no-first  use 
agreement,  even  if  not  accompanied  by  a  disengagement  of  foreign 
troops,  since  Soviet  conventional  superiority  would  theoretically 
become  usable.  Similarly,  Adenauer  and  Strauss  remained  committed  to  a 
NATO  nuclear  force,  while  other  measures  were  rejected  because  they 
would  necessarily  involve  if  not  the  recognition  of  the  GDR,  at  least 
Its  ’’upgrading”  (Aufwertung).  Nevertheless,  there  seemed  to  be  some 
room  between  the  US  and  Soviet  positions  that  Kennedy  hoped  to  exploit 
in  reaching  an  agreement  on  Berlin  without  surrendering  the  "three 
essentials”  or  the  substantive  interests  of  the  West  Germans. 

Kennedy  seemed  to  be  increasingly  sensitive  to  the  climate  in 
West  Germany  that  included  pressures  of  its  own  for  movement. On  9 
November,  Kennedy  telephoned  Macmillan  regarding  Adenauer's 
forthcoming  visit  to  Washington.  Macmillan  urged  pressure  on  Adenauer 
to  yield  on  recognition  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  de  facto  recognition 
of  the  GDR,  political  ties  between  the  FRG  and  What  Berlin,  and  sign  a 
pledge  not  to  produce  nuclear  weapons.  In  reply,  Kennedy  registered 
his  concern  that  Adenauer  would  be  giving  up  more  than  he  would 
receive,  especially  since  it  would  be  a  stabilisation  of  Berlin,  not 
German  reunification,  that  would  be  the  objective  of  any 


73 


See  Schleslnger,  op.cit. ,  pp.  398-99, 
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negotiations. 74  At  the  same  time,  a  meeting  between  the  West  German 
Ambassador  in  Moscow,  Hans  Kroll,  and  Khrushchev  resulted  In  a  Soviet 
plan  that  provided  for  Four  Power  guarantees  of  access  to  West  Berlin, 
*  to  be  honoured  by  the  GDR,  in  exchange  for  Western  "respect"  for  the 

GDR.  Kroll's  initiative  was  his  own,  unauthorised  from  Bonn;  Bonn  said 
as  much  on  14  November  and  recalled  Kroll  for  consultations  on  17 
November. 75  Indeed,  Adenauer  rejected  any  unilateral  West  German 
negotiations  with  Moscow  because  it  would  not  only  undermine  Four 
Power  responsibility  for  Germany  and  Berlin  but  also  free  the  US  from 
having  to  stay  within  the  negotiation  parameters  imposed  by  Bonn. 76 

The  "Kroll  affair"  did  not  represent  a  strong  tendency  toward  a 
West  German  Rapallopolitlk.  There  was  no  real  threat  of  a  West  German 
Alle ingang  ("go  it  alone”);  indeed,  those  political  elements  in  the 
SPD,  FDP  and  CDU  which  were  anxious  for  movement,  including  the  new 
Foreign  Minister,  Schroder,  were  fundamentally  committed  to  the 
alliance  with  the  US.  Erich  Mende,  FDP  leader,  proposed  FRG-USSP 
bilateral  talks  as  a  parallel  supplement  to  US-USSR  discussions,  b 
Adenauer  refused. 77  The  Soviet  note  of  27  December  1961,  like  the  9 
November  note,  reminded  Bonn  that  its  allies  were  not  interested  in 
reunification  and  talked  of  "the  traditional  policy  of  Germany  towards 

0 

Russia".  Bonn  responded:  "German-Soviet  relations  can  only  be 

f 

74  for  the  Kennedy  and  Macmillan  exchange  before  and  after  the 
*  Adenauer  visit,  see  Macmillan,  Pointing  the  Way,  pp.  407-08  and 

419-28. 

^  ^  75  See  Baltimore  Sun,  9  November  1961.  Also  the  discussion  in  Grewe, 

op.clt. ,  pp.  516-1^,  and  St  little,  op.clt. ,  pp.  160-71.  For  the  5-point 
TCroil  plan",  see  Arnulf  Baring, ~Sehr  verehrter  Herr  Buodaakansler I 
Heinrich  von  Brentano  lm  Brlafwechsel  mit  Konrad  Adenauer,  1949-1964 
(Munich:  Hoffmann  und  Campe,  1974),  p.  469,  fn.  Il4;  also  pp.  378-80 
for  von  Brentano 's  fear  of  US  reactions. 

76  gee  Grewe,  op.clt. ,  p.  519. 

77  Washington  Post.  27  January  1962. 
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normalised  if  Che  situation  of  the  German  people  is  normalised. "7# 
Heinrich  Krone,  Adenauer's  Minister  without  Portfolio,  noted  that  it 
would  be  "inappropriate"  for  West  Germany  to  take  an  initiative  which 
would  suggest  a  lack  of  confidence  in  allied  exploratory  talks. 79  For 
Adenauer,  there  was  value  in  the  bilateral  US-Soviet  discussions, 
because  they  provided  a  shield  against  pressures  for  West  German 
initiatives  with  the  confidence  that  de  Gaulle  would  block  any  Four 
Power  agreement  at  West  Germany's  expense. 

Kroll's  own  memoirs  suggest  that  his  purpose  was  to  improve 
bilateral  FRG-USSR  relations  as  a  hedge  against  a  Western  "deal"  in 
the  belief  that  he  could  make  a  better  oae.®^  what  the  elements  of 
such  a  deal  might  have  been  remains  unclear.  Of  greater  Importance  is 
the  concern  it  generated  in  both  the  US  and  FRG  for  ending  the  "crisis 
of  confidence".  Despite  their  divergent  perspectives,  Kennedy  and 
Adenauer  met  on  20-22  November  with  a  recognition  of  their  mutual 
dependency.  Kennedy  needed  West  German  cooperation  on  two  counts:  not 
only  did  progress  toward  a  stabilisation  of  Berlin  require  Bonn's 
consent  on  the  parameters  of  any  subsequent  negotiations,  but 
Kennedy's  parallel  desire  to  increase  both  the  strength  and  the 


78  Unlike  the  9  November  note,  which  was  immediately  made  public  and 
provoked  Kroll's  temporary  recall,  the  27  December  note  was  not 
published  until  10  January  1962  and  answered  on  21  February.  See 
Bulletin.  30  January  and  23  February  1962. 

79  Bwllatln.  6  February  1962*  See  also  Frits  Band  Allamann, 
"Kapallo-ttytho*  und  Wirklichkeit" ,  Per  Honat  (14/163,  April  1962),  pp. 
5-12.  Kroll  mss  perms ns ntly  recalled  from  Moscow  in  oarly  March,  with 
a  critical  prasa.  Sse  Dia  Walt,  3  March  1962. 

80  Hans  Kroll,  tsbsnserlnnsrMatsn  sines  Botschaften  (Cologne : 
Kiepenheuer  und  Witsch,  1^67),  ppl  474  If.,  for  his  reaction  to 
Thompson -Gromyko  meetings  on  the  day  Kennedy  man  Inaugurated,  and  pp. 
521  ff.  for  the  November  affair.  Kroll  saver  enjoyed  tbs  rale  played 
by  his  pre-war  predecessors  in  advising  the  Kremlin.  See  also  Ms  truer 
Feld,  Reunification  end  West  Cermea -Soviet  Beletious  (The  Hague: 
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flexibility  of  NATO's  defence  posture  demanded  contributions  from  Bonn 
most  of  all.  By  the  same  token,  Adenauer's  domestic  political  position 
had  been  weakened  by  the  election,  and  his  ambassadors  in  Washington 
and  Moscow  seemed  to  be  working  at  cross-purposes,  both  of  which  were 
disruptive.  Moreover,  the  United  States  still  provided  the  essential 


guarantees,  both  political  and  military.  Ultimately,  his  only 
protection,  outside  de  Gaulle,  was  that  which  was  counselled  by  the 
New  York  Times:  "It  would  be  intolerable  for  the  Germans  to  sit  back 
and  say  later  -  as  Hitler  did  -  that  a  Diktat  was  imposed  on  them.’’®* 
Both  Bonn  and  Washington  were  vulnerable  to  an  alliance  breach. 

Grewe  returned  to  Bonn  on  14  November  and  outlined  the  divergent 
perspectives  to  Adenauer,  the  cabinet,  and  the  parliamentary  Fraktlon 
leaders  on  the  17th. ®2  The  traditional  Junktim  -  that  a  detente  had 
to  include  progress  toward  reunification  -  was  in  serious  jeopardy. 
The  question  was  no  longer  what  price  the  allies  would  pay  for 
reunification,  but  what  price  they,  or  at  least  the  US  and  UK,  were 
prepared  to  pay  for  a  stabilisation  of  the  status  quo,  or,  indeed,  a 
"status  quo  minus”.  Adenauer  and  Brandt  had  both  urged  that  there  be 
no  isolated  agreement  on  Berlin,  but  agreement  only  in  concert  with  a 
solution  of  the  broader  German  issues;  Adenauer  restated  this  on  the 
16th,  warning  as  well  against  the  “disastrous  delay”  in  the  US 
decision  to  create  a  NATO  nuclear  force.  Grewe  subsequently  argued, 
and  Adenauer  agreed,  that  the  weakness  of  the  Junktim  required  a 
preemptive  move:  to  exclude  the  broader  German  issues  from  the  agenda 
and  agree  on  a  narrower  agreement  on  access  to  Berlin,  in  which  the 
“three  essentials"  would  be  operative.  In  return  for  this  West  German 


81  New  York  Times,  17  November  1961. 
*2  gee  Grewe,  op.clt. ,  pp.  513-20. 
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"concession",  Issues  relating  to  European  security  such  as  recognition 
of  the  Oder -tie  is**  line  end  a  toe- free  zones.  Mould  also  be  removed 
from  the  agenda;  a  new  "essential"  -  protection  of  the 
constitutionally  prescribed  relationship  between  Berlin  and  the  ERG  - 
would  also  be  added.  Moreover,  Bonn  would  be  willing  to  extend 
non-aggression  declarations  to  the  Warsaw  Pact,  including  the  GDR,  as 
a  substitute  for  a  signed  treaty;  to  agree  to  surprise  attack 
prevention  measures  as  long  as  they  applied  to  all  of  Burope  (here  de 
Gaulle  was  a  silent  partner);  and  to  apply  the  "agent  theory"  in 
"technical"  contacts  with  the  GDR,  provided  that  an  access  agreement 
applied  also  to  civilian  traffic. 

There  was  an  additional  "essential"  imposed  by  Adenauer  but  whose 
importance  is  more  an  indication  of  the  internal  dispute  between 
Adenauer  and  Foreign  Minister  SchrSder.  Id  hie  16  November  press 
conference,  Adenauer  declared  that  the  dismantling  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
was  a  precondition  to  any  negotiations  on  Berlin.  Two  days  later, 
Schrdder  noted  that  this  was  neither  an  ultimatum  nor  a  condition: 
negotiations  were  necessary,  but  they  should  not  be  conducted  under 
pressure. *3  This  was  likewise  not  an  Insurmountable  condition: 
Khrushchev  had,  at  the  22nd  CPSU  Congress  a  month  before,  declared 
that  his  June  ultimatum  of  31  December  for  a  German  peace  treaty  no 
longer  applied. 84  Schrhder  reitereted  this  point  in  Washington  when 
hs,  in  Adenausr ' s  place,  gave  the  tradltioeel  address  to  the  National 
Press  Club.*5  Sc  hr  War's  position  is  especially  Important,  because 
his  greater  flexibility  on  negotiations  regarding  Berlin,  plus  hts 

**  Crews,  op.clt, ,  p.  523.  Alee  New  fork  Times,  17  end  19  November 
1961. 

M  On  17  October.  See  tllA,  Bocamemts.  1*1.  p*  223*23.  " 

Belle tie.  28  November  1961.  Adenauer  wee  reportedly  ill* 
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determination  to  strengthen  US-FRG  relations,  provided  Rusk  a  more 
amenable  counterpart.  In  subsequent  months,  SchrBder  became  an 
essential  and  sometimes  exclusive  contact  for  Rusk  in  developing  a 


negotiating  package  on  Berlin.  In  the  same  way  that  Adenauer  could 
move  closer  to  Kennedy  because  of  the  protection  afforded  by  de 
Gaulle,  Kennedy  could  broaden  his  negotiating  latitude  by  working 
through  Schroder  and  still  be  within  the  bounds  of  official  West 
German  policy. 

The  second  Kennedy-Adenauer  meeting  reflected  only  superficial 
agreement.  They  were  "in  accord  on  the  basic  elements  which  will 
permit  a  peaceful  resolution  of  this  crisis  through  negotiation”;  they 
would  consider  "reasonable"  Soviet  demands,  but  negotiate  only  through 
"positions  of  strength".®6  The  Junktlm  between  regional  security 
arrangements  and  reunification  remained  intact  by  the  exclusion  of 
both  issues  from  an  Interim  Berlin  access  agreement  that  would  be 
pursued  independently.  The  essential  guarantees,  including  the  link 
between  the  FRG  and  Berlin,  also  remained  intact.  The  security  issue; 
were  similarly  skirted  under  the  rubric  of  negotiating  through 
strength,  as  neither  side  committed  themselves  to  the  other's 
strategic  outlook.  Kennedy  maintained  that  the  issue  of  a  NATO  nuclear 
force  was  not  his  decision  but  one  for  NATO  as  a  whole;  Adenauer,  in 
turn,  reaffirmed  his  decision  to  increase  the  conscription  period  of 
the  Bondeswehr  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  justified  not  as  an 
endorsement  of  "flexible  response"  but  on  the  grounds  of  training 


86  Bulletin.  28  November  1961,  plus  the  commentary  in  New  York 
Times.  26  November  1961. 


efficiency. w  Paradoxically ,  despite  the  doctrinal  differences 

between  Bonn  and  Hashing  ton,  the  practical  result  of  this  nutual 

accommodation  in  the  crisis  was  Bonn's  agreement  to  raise  its  troop 

strength  from  350,000  to  500,000  nan  and  Washington's  agceeasnt  to  a 

substantial  increase  ip  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe. 

Three  days  after  Adenauer's  departure,  Kennedy  tried  to  elaborate 

the  parameters  of  a  negotiating  position  in  an  interview  with 

Khrushchev's  son-in-law,  Alexsel  Adshubei,  editor  of  Iyestia.  Be  made 

three  essential  points.  First,  while  recognising  that  Moscow  held  a 

veto  over  German  reunification  and  could  sign  any  treaty  it  wanted 

with  the  East  Germans,  he  made  clear  that  any  such  treaty  should 

recognise  the  rights  of  all  allies  in  Berlin.  Second,  he  pointed  out 

that  the  Integration  of  the  FBG  in  NATO  was,  as  before,  a  source  of 

security  against  Germany  as  well  as  for  Germany:88 

Now  if  this  situation  changed ,  if  Germany  developed  on 
atonic  capability  of  its  own,  if  it  developed  missiles  or  a 
strong  national  army  that  threatened  war,  than  X  would 
understood  your  concern,  and  1  would  share  it...  If  it 
changed,  then  it  would  seen  to  ns  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  others  to  consider  the 
situation  at  that  time. 

Third:,  he  suggested  an  "  International  Access  Authority"  as  a  means  of 


stabilising  the  isolated  problem  of  military  and  civilian  access  to 
Berlin, 


Four  days  later.  Flea  Chancellor  Ludwig  Bthard  delivered  the 


Government 'a  foreign  policy  statement  to  the 


,  Be 


2  Bscemhsr  IfW,  sad  the  discussion  in  James 
and  tha  Atlantic  Alliance:  The  Interaction  of 


r  nufcleaeen  Si  lemmas  dar  Beadenrepubllk 
U20  Bo.!?,  16  September  IF65),  p.  Ml. 
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endorsed  Kennedy's  “three  essentials"  and  posited  three  "non- 

negotiables":®^ 

1.  The  security  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  the  existing  political,  legal  and 
economic  ties  between  Berlin  and  the  Federal  Republic, 
including  free  access  for  the  civilian  population. 

3.  The  upholding  of  the  common  policy  with  regard  to 
Germany,  that  is  to  say,  reunification,  non-recognition  of 
the  Soviet  Zone  regime,  and  settlement  of  the  frontier 
questions  in  a  peace  treaty  with  an  all-German  government. 

Erhard  also  reiterated  Bonn's  basic  position  on  the  Halistein 

Doctrine,  the  link  between  European  security  and  German  reunification, 

non-discrimination  against  the  FRG  in  surprise  attack  measures  and 

NATO  force  structure,  the  importance  of  general  and  controlled 

disarmament,  and  the  need  for  a  plan  to  construct  a  NATO  atomic  force. 

While  Kennedy's  and  Erhard's  statements  appeared  to  be  in 

conflict,  they  were  not  mutually  exclusive  unless  one  wanted  to 

Interpret  them  that  way.  In  subsequent  months,  both  Washington  and 

Bonn  further  refined  their  public  positions.  In  late  February, 

Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  joined  the  steady  stream  of  American 

luminaries  to  West  Berlin  and  acknowledged  a  fourth  “essential": 

Bonn's  demand  for  continued  ties  between  the  FRG  and  Berlin. On  1’ 

March,  before  the  Geneva  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Conference 

convened,  Rusk  and  Schrdder  met.  Among  other  things,  Schrdder  assured 

Rusk  that  the  FRG  had  no  desire  for  its  own  nuclear  weapons,  but 

repeated  that  there  should  be  no  disarmament  arrangement  based  on 

Germany's  partition. 91  A  month  later,  Strauss  posited  Bonn's  own 

®9  Bulletin,  5  December  1961. 

90  Bulletin,  27  February  1962. 

Bulletin,  13  March  1962.  For  the  Rusk-rc hr bder  communique,  see 
Heinrich  Slagle r,  Dokumentation  sur  AbrQstung  und  Sicherhelt,  Volume 
II,  1960-1963  (Bonn:  Stagier,  1$64),  p.  174. 
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"threo  essentials"  with  respect  to  nuclear  sharing  In  the  alliance: 
"Information,  guarantees,  and  a  certain  amount  of  co-determi¬ 
nation. 

It  la  against  this  background  that  one  should  assess  the 
subsequent  crisis  in  US-FRG  relations  that  resulted  from  the  US 
proposal,  leaked  to  the  press,  of  a  negotiating  package  designed  to 
break  the  stalemate  in  both  the  Berlin  negotiations  and  the  Geneva 
Disarmament  Conference. Its  key  point  was  the  creation  of  an 
International  Access  Authority  (IAA),  composed  of  five  representatives 
each  from  East  and  West  -  the  four  powers  with  responsibility  for 
Berlin,  plus  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  for  parity,  and  the  ERG,  GDR, 
West  Berlin  and  East  Berlin  -  and  three  neutrals,  Austria,  Switzerland 
and  Sweden.  In  addition,  the  two  Germanies  would  renounce  nuclear 
weapons;  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  would  exchange  renunication  of  force 
declarations;  and  a  technical  commission  of  representatives  from  East 
and  West  Germany  plus  a  standing  Pour  Power  Conference  of  Foreign 
Ministers  would  be  established  to  pursue  negotiations.  This  package 
was  delivered  on  9  April  to  Grewe  in  Washington  and  conveyed  to  Bonn 
by  the  12th  with  an  American  request  for  an  answer  within  forty-eight 
hours.  Rusk,  who  had  failed  to  reach  any  agreement  with  Gromyko  by  27 
March  was  due  to  meet  Dobrynin  on  16  April. 

Gromyko  had  earlier  rejected  the  concept  of  an  IAA  when  Thompson 
raised  it  in  January,  notably  for  the  exact  opposite  reason  that 
Adenauer  and  von  Brentano  disliked  It:  Moscow  ssw  it  for  what  it  was, 
an  affirmation  of  Foot  Power  control  (since  it  would  operate  on  behalf 
of  the  Four  Powers  tdwae  legal  responsibilities  remained  unchanged), 

92  Bulletin,  10  April  1962. 

95  First  id  Ms  Mbit  sad  Bar  Tasassslsil.  14  April,  Bubseqeantly , 
Mew  Thru  Ti— r  Tt ‘April  1*62, 
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hence  a  limitation  on  the  claim  of  East  Germany’s  sovereignty; 
Adenauer,  on  the  other  hand,  rejected  it  as  a  concession  of  East 
German  sovereignty  and  was  quite  possibly  the  source  of  the  leak.  As 
for  the  arms  control  provisions,  they  were  designed  to  counter  Soviet 
demands  at  Geneva  for  a  nuclear  free  zone  and  a  renunciation  of  force 
treaty  between  the  members  of  the  two  opposing  alliances,  thereby 
gaining  recognition  of  the  GDR  and  an  arms  control  arrangement 
discriminating  against  the  FRG.  The  renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  a  reiteration  of  Bonn's  1954  pledge,  except  that  it  would  be 
directed  to  the  East  rather  than  simply  to  NATO.  As  for  the  other 
provisions,  Adenauer  had  already  agreed  to  "technical"  intra-German 
contacts  and  had  himself  called  for  a  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference, 
although  de  Gaulle  had  the  week  before  confirmed  to  him  that  France 
would  not  agree  to  such  a  conference. ^ 

At  the  emergency  meeting  in  Bonn  on  12  April,  including  Adenauer, 
von  Brentano  (then  CDU  Fraktion  leader).  Krone,  Schroder,  Foreign 
Office  State  Secretary  Karl  Carstens,  Mende  (FDP)  and  Ollenhauer 
(SPD),  only  Adenauer,  von  Brentano  and  Krone  denounced  the  package  as 
a  "sell  out”.  The  real  issue  -  hence  the  probable  motivation  for  the 
leak  -  was  the  division  within  Bonn  rather  than  any  real 
lncompatabllity  in  the  US -FRG  positions.  Schr'dder  maintained  that  the 
FRG  had  been  Informed  all  along,  that  the  IAA  concept  had  been 
approved  in  the  Ambassadorial  Steering  Group,  and  that  he  and  Rusk  had 


I 
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discussed  it  in  their  meeting  in  March. ^  Neither  he  nor  Rusk  were 
confident  that  Moscow  would  accept  the  package;  indeed,  the  publicity 
surrounding  it  certainly  gave  Khrushchev  ample  opportunity  to  exploit 
it  if  he  were  at  all  favourably  disposed.  It  nonetheless  provided  the 
foundation  of  an  acceptable  proposal  that,  like  the  Herter  Plan  of 
1959,  went  as  far  as  possible  in  meeting  Soviet  demands  while 
preserving  the  essential  interests  of  Bonn  and  Washington.  Bonn's 
press  spokesman.  Felix  von  Eckardt,  tried  to  play  down  the  crisis; 
Carstens  attempted  to  salvage  the  package  by  suggesting  modifications, 
largely  in  terms  of  making  Four  Power  control  of  the  Inner-German 
commission  more  explicit. 

Rusk's  attempt  to  gain  a  breakthrough  on  both  Berlin  and  arms 
control  by  linking  them  together  was  aborted  by  the  press  leak  and  the 
emotions  that  flared  in  Bonn  and  Washington.  Washington  registered 
vehement  protests  to  Grewe  and  SchrSder.  At  a  press  conference  on  7 
May,  Adenauer  announced  Grewe’s  recall,  decried  the  IAA  as 
"unworkable",  and  declared  he  did  not  have  "the  least  hope"  that 
existing  negotiations  would  yield  any  result,  despite  the  NATO 
decision  a  few  days  before  to  continue  exploratory  talks. ™  Two  days 
later,  Kennedy  expressed  his  pique  at  Adenauer  and  de  Gaulle, 
complaining  "some  countries  do  not  play  as  active  a  role  as  we  have 
been  willing  to  do  in  attempting  to  work  out  a  settlement".  Noting 
that  nothing  would  be  done  without  Bonn's  approval,  Kennedy  emphasised 
what  McNamara  had  urged  at  the  NATO  Conference  in  Athens  the  week 

See  his  Interview  in  KSlnische  Rundschau,  30  April  1962,  also  his 
statements  in  the  German  language  Bulletin  of  25  April  and  3  May  1962. 
For  detailed  discussion  of  this  crisis  and  the  German  participants' 
positions,  see  Grewe,  op.cit. ,  pp.  548-63,  and  StQtsle,  op.iit. ,  pp. 
207-17.  Grewe  had  not  been  informed  of  the  total  package  beforehand, 
so  the  Resk-Schrbder  contact  may  have  been  an  exclusive  one. 

Washington  Poet,  8  May  1962. 
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before:  that  the.  allies  needed  to  Increase  their  military  manpower  and 
defence  budgets  to  allow  the  West  "to  speak  with  vigor  now...  and 
establish  an  environment  for  effective  negotiations". 9? 

In  effect,  the  specific  issue  of  Berlin  and,  with  it,  the  broader 
questions  of  German  reunification,  suddenly  died  as  an  active  agenda 
Item  for  Western  diplomacy.  Rusk  did  not  propose  any  package  to  Moscow 
at  subsequent  meetings  with  Dobrynin.  Whereas  Rusk  had  hoped,  and  Bonn 
later  urged,  that  Berlin  and  arms  control  might  be  linked  in  an 
agreement  that  provided  the  basis  for  a  detente  -  defined  in  terms  of 
a  stabilisation  of  the  status  quo  -  Washington's  attention  was 
increasingly  directed  at  the  fulfilment  of  its  defence  modernisation 
and  expansion  programme  with  corollary  emphasis  on  burden  sharing  in 
the  alliance.  Such  was  the  basis  of  Kennedy's  "Declaration  of 
Interdependence"  on  4  July  1962. 98  Four  Power  diplomacy  on  Berlin  and 
Germany  was  suspended  until  1969  as  the  US  conception  of  d€tente 
emphasised  arms  control,  without  any  link  to  a  resolution  of  the 
division  of  Berlin,  Germany  or  Europe.  In  the  wake  of  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis  of  October  1962,  Khrushchev  himself  removed  Berlin  from 
the  agenda.99  Both  Bonn  and  Washington  endeavoured  to  repair  their 
relationship,  a  relationship  sorely  strained  by  the  unsuccessful 
attempts  by  both  East  and  West  to  improve  upon  the  legacy  of  World  War 
II,  but  difficult  to  repair  because  of  the  disparate  prescriptions  for 
coping  with  that  legacy. 

97  Washington  Post  and  Mew  fork  Tlmss,  10  May  1962. 

98  See  Walt  Bestow' s  comments  on  his  meeting  with  Kennedy  on  2  July 
ftom  which  cams  tbs  draft  of  that  speech,  in  Rostow,  Diffusion  of 
Power,  pp.  235-36. 

99  Khrushchev  declared  in  East  Berlin,  on  6  January  1963,  that  the 
Wall  had  eliminated  the  need  for  a  separate  peace  treaty.  RIIA, 
Documents,  1963.  pp.  132-44. 


CHAPTER  12 


Arms  Control  In  the  1960s:  The  Dilenmas  of  Detente  and  Disengagement 

The  virtually  simultaneous  termination  of  the  Berlin  and  Cuban 
Missile  Crises  generated  renewed  hopes  for  a  detente  between  East  and 
West.  As  In  the  1950s,  it  remained  a  question  as  to  whether  and  how  a 
Western  ddtente  strategy  might  be  pursued.  The  four  factors  identified 
earlier,  whose  confluence  had  led  some  to  advocate  such  a  strategy  in 
the  1950s,  were  perhaps  more  strongly  established.  Both  alliance 
systems  still  relied  on  nuclear  weapons;  the  experiences  of  Berlin  and 
Cuba,  plus  the  Independent  development  of  nuclear  weapons  by  France 
and  China,  heightened  the  sense  of  vulnerability  to  nuclear  war  and, 
with  it,  of  mutual  Interest  among  the  superpowers  for  stabilising  at 
least  to  some  extent  their  strategic  relationship.1  While  this  sense 
of  mutual  vulnerability  provided  an  incentive  to  arms  control 
negotiations,  there  also  existed  a  degree  of  military  strength  -  at 
least  in  the  US  -  that  allowed  one  to  negotiate  without  fear  of  being 
intimidated  into  making  concessions.  The  US  enjoyed  -  and  recognised  - 
a  clear  superiority  in  invulnerable  strategic  delivery  systems  over 
the  Soviet  Union;  moreover,  the  expansion  of  conventional  forces  both 
in  the  US  and  Europe,  plus  a  substantial  Increase  in  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  deployed  in  Europe  under  Improved  control  procedures,  coupled 
with  a  dramatically  decreased  estimate  of  Soviet  forces  in  Eastern 

1  See,  for  example,  Khrushchev's  indirect  warning  to  Faking  in  his 
12  December  1962  speech  to  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet i  "this  'paper 
tiger'  has  atomic  teeth...  and  It  mot  not  he  treated  lightly".  RITA, 
Documents .  1962.  p.  257.  France's  fifet  thermonuclear  test  occurred  in 
April  i960;  China's  in  October  1906. 
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Europe,  suggested  a  better  balance  of  military  power  in  Central  Europe 
than  befofe.2 

In  the  late  1950s,  the  existing  combination  of  strength  and 

vulnerability  had  led  Some  to  suggest  that  there  was  an  opportunity  « 

/ 

for  a  dCtente  through  the  mechanism  of  disengagement  in  Central 
Europe.  This  had  been  rejected  because  both  the  strategic  and 

* 

political  parameters  for  negotiations  were  acceptable  neither  to  Bonn 

nor  Washington.  In  fact,  that  opportunity  did  not  flow  from  the 

strength  and  vulnerabilities  existing  at  the  time:  the  vulnerability 

to  thermonuclear  weapons  in  an  unstable  Strategic  relationship  would 

not  have  been  removed  by  a  disengagement  that  was  dependent  upon 

mutual  nuclear  deterrence;  likewise.  Western  strength,  provided  by  the 

successful  consolidation  of  Che  FIG  into  NATO,  would  have  been 

weakened  by  a  disengagement  that  placed  the  burden  of  forward  defence 

on  indigenous  West  German  forces  that  were  not  yet  deployed  and  had  no 

tangible  guarantee  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  US  nuclear 

deterrent.  After  1962,  however,  the  combination  of  strength  and 

vulnerability  was  of  a  different  sort:  ths  strategic  relationship 

allowed  arms  control  to  be  pursued  outside  e  aero-sun  gnaw  context:3 

It  in  wreag...  that  any  US  gain  In  security  necessarily 
Implies  e  concomitant  Soviet  loss...  Indeed,  it  may  be  that 
Cke  see  distinguishing  characteristic  of  ell  "eras  control" 
measures...  is  that  of  a  design  to  achieve  mutual 
improvement  of  security.  ■ 


2  For  a  si— ry  of  US  farce  developments  batsmen  1941  sad  1963  end 
the  rovt  mad  est  lasts  ef  Soviet  division*  in  Sea  tarn  twrope,  see 
William  W.  leaf  mens,  the  Sdhww  Strategy  (New  fork:  Barper  and  Sow, 
IMA),  pp.  67-7S  end  lS6-iI.  - 


meant  Secretary  of  la  fees  a  far  Arms  Control  James  T. 
n,  ip  «e  address  fee  fate  the  International  Arms  Control 
on,  Ann  Arhec,  MtchAgaa,  19  Snondfenr  19A2.  This  earn  he 
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Moreover,  once  they  were  agreed  on  measures  to  decrease  the  chance  of 
war  by  accident  or  miscalculation,^  the  superpowers  were  less 
vulnerable  to  each  other  and  more  vulnerable  to  the  fragmentation  of 
their  respective  alliances.  In  the  arms  control  arena,  this  placed  the 
issue  of  nuclear  proliferation,  to  which  a  test  ban  was  a  prelude,  at 
centre  stage. 5 

Finally,  as  with  the  1950s,  ddtente  gained  currency  as  a 
political  concept  because  the  alternatives  were  unacceptable.  The 
difference  in  the  early  1960s  is  significant.  In  the  1950s,  detente 
was  viewed  as  an  alternative  to  war,  crisis  and  confrontation  In  order 
to  establish  a  stable  situation  in  Europe.  Ddtente  had  thus  been 

conceived  as  an  Inherently  Europe-centred  strategy,  dominated  by 
issues  of  European  security.  This  had  been  the  impetus  for  the 
original  Junktiw,  to  ensure  that  no  such  strategy  was  pursued  on  the 
basis  of  a  divided  Germany.  When  negotiations  threatened  to  Involve 
concessions  relating  to  recognition  of  the  GDR,  boundaries,  or  limited 
schemes  for  a  military  ddtente  across  the  European  divide,  Adenauer 
advanced  the  precondition  of  disarmament,  and  with  it  a  general 

political  ddtente,  to  remove  European  security  issues  from  the 
negotiating  agenda.  After  1962,  however.  Central  Europe  no  longer 
provided  the  locus  of  East-West  conflict,  but  not  because  of  a 

negotiated  agreeamnt  to  regulate  it:  vindicating  de  Gaulle's 
prediction,  Moscow  had  unilaterally  removed  its  challenge  in  the  face 
of  Western  intransigence;  moreover,  the  Wall  did  allow  a  stabilisation 

*  Such  as  the  "Hot  Line"  Agreement  of  20  Jama  1963.  See  ACBA,  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agreements:  Texts  and  Histories  of 


tlatloas  (Washington,  1980),  pp,  28-33;  also  pp.  113-19  for  Its 
1  modernisation. 
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of  Ulbricht's  regia* ,  posing  new  dl 


for  Iona's  Deutschland- 


aolltlk.  The  Polltlk  der  Stlrke  had  succeeded  only  In  deterring  an 


site  rat  loo  of  the 


to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Heat  but  not 


la  compelling  a  settleaent  la  tame  of  reunification. 


The  lapllcatloos  of  thaae  factors,  however,  renal  nod  auch  as 
before.  To  the  extent  that  a  Western  ddtente  strategy  was  plausible. 


It  was  one  baaed,  first,  oa  an  acknowledgement  of  the  statue  quo  as  an 
enduring  -  and  to  some  even  desirable  -  feature  of  the  international 
systea.  Second,  and  important  in  aa  alliance  context,,  such  a  ddtente 
strategy  required  the  maintenance  of  a  bipolar  structure  for  its 
successful  execution,  a  point  rejected  by  de  Gaulle  but  perhaps 
Indirectly  vindicated  by  developments  after  the  1968  Soviet  invasion 
of  Cxechoslovakia.  In  the  US  view,  this  was  the  essential  link  between 
the  pursuit  of  arms  control  on  the  one  hand  and  the  debate  over 


alliance  nuclear  sharing  on  the  ether,  leadlag 


to  declare 


bluntly:  "United  nuclear  capabilities,  operating  independently,  are 
dangerous,  expensive,  proas  to  obsolescence,  and  lacking  in 
credibility  aa  a  deterrent Kennedy  and  McNamara  wuntad  to  avoid  a 


precedent  that  induced  Che  TNG  into  believing  that  it,  too,  needed  an 
independent  nuclear  force.?  Political  reluctnaoa,  both  in  and  out  of 


tha  PIG,  for  a  German  nuclear  feres  derived  free  three 


beyond 


tha  obvious  historical  ones:  because  of  tha  Soviet  reaction,  it  would 
terminate  any  ana  control  prospects  and  night  even  be  a  precipitant 


4  McNamara' a  speech.  Id  June  19d2,  at  tea  Arbor,  Michigan,  in  RllA, 
Papuan  nta.  1962,  pp.  369-76.  la  subsequently  qualified  hie  remarks  to 
axclsda  Britain  Cron  that  Judgement,  by  virtue  of  Britain's 
iatagratlaa  ia  tha  JNUCG  fora*  aeraataxe. , 

?  Sue  Maaaady'a  17  Banaabat  1962  rails  television  inteculew,  is  haw 
la*  Haw«  it  haoaahar  1961.  Maanadr  net.kho  oast  day  with  MacniUan 
at  Manana*  In  tMr  jadat  ,aif  tat,  aaa  ftacunanta,  If62.  pp. 

dt2-td. 


'***  -v.v, 


Co  war;  In  Che  conCexC  of  US  straCegic  doctrine,  It  would  be 
destabilising  and  violate  the  requirenent  for  central  (i.e.  US) 
control;  moreover,  it  would  be  a  drain  on  resources  that  the  US  wanted 
to  see  directed  toward  meeting  Bonn’s  conventional  force  goals. 

While  it  would  not  be  incorrect  to  view  the  early  arms  control 
efforts  after  1962,  the  evolution  of  Bonn's  Ostpolitlk  at  least  in  its 
relations  with  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  general  broadening  of  East-West 
contacts  in  the  1960s  as  indicative  of  a  Western  detente  strategy,  it 
would  be  an  exaggeration  to  consider  that  the  objectives  of  the 
policies  pursued  by  Bonn  and  Washington  were  fundamentally  different 
from  those  pursued  before  Berlin  and  Cuba.  In  the  public  eye,  detente 
was  an  alternative  to  the  confrontation  of  the  Cold  War.  Kennedy's 
"Strategy  of  Peace"  speech  in  June  1963,  in  which  he  announced  the 
beginning  of  test  ban  negotiations  in  Moscow,  partly  reflected  this 
sentiment  when  he  distinguished  between  total  peace  and  a  "more 
practical,  attainable  peace"  and  urged  Americans  to  re-examine  their 
attitudes  toward  the  Soviet  Union:  “No  government  or  social  system  is 
so  evil  that  its  people  must  be  considered  as  lacking  in  virtue."8 
But  this  conception  presumed  US  military  strength,  allowing  a  defence 
of  vital  Interests  while  avoiding  "those  confrontations  which  bring  an 
adversary  to  a  choice  of  either  a  humiliating  retreat  or  a  nuclear 
war".  It  was  a  strategy  of  conflict  avoidance,  on  the  assumption  that 
military  force  was  not  a  usable  lnstrimwnt  of  conflict  resolution. 
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This  mm  not ,  hwRVtti  «  decleratioe  that  the  Gold  War  -  or  the 

basic  adversary  caaf Hot  -  me  at  an  end.  Whaa  asked  the  year  before 

whether  the  American  par pose  was  diteote  or  victory,  keek  had  noted;9 

I  cannot  answer  in  tones  of,  say,  one  year.  Freedoa  Is 
fundaaental.  Communist  dogaa  Is  not  likely  to  change.  Total 
victory  Is  possible  over  the  processes  of  ties,  hot  not 
climactic  total  victory.  That  Is  just  not  in  the  cards  by  a 
military  act.  Dd tents  is  not  Inconsistent.  The  question  Is 
how  to  nanage  the  situation  with  respect  to  specifics.  There 
are  eloasnts  in  Soviet  society  that  have  base  able  to  elbow 
out  areas  of  freedoa. 

Indeed,  ddtente  was  also  viewed  as  an  offensive  strategy  for  dealing 
with  that  adversary  relationship.  As  the  Soviet  Union  aeeaod  to  turn 
Inward  to  focus  on  what  one  analyst  described  as  "communism  In  one 
empire" ,  *0  the  possibilities  for  exploiting  centrifugal  forces  in 
Eastern  Europe  as  a  way  of  revising  ths  status  quo  gained  greater 
attention  in  the  Vest.  This  posed  a  dl lease  for  both  superpowers:  In 
an  adversary  relationship  characterised  by  a  Mutual  desire  to  avoid 
direct  confrontation,  how  did  one  exploit  the  diffusion  of  power  in 
the  adversary's  alliance  while  Maintaining  ths  solidarity  of  one's 
own?  We  shall  return  to  this  In  the  next  chapter  as  it  relates  to 
East-Meat  trade  and  ths  developsent  of  Bonn's  Ost— lltlfc. 

Neither  was  arms  control  a  panacea.  Ths  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(PTB),  initialled  In  Moscow  on  25  July  1*83  by  Britain,  tbs  t!S  and  the 
U88B,  and  generally  heralded  as  a  cornerstone  of  di tents ,  is  a ere 
significant  for  ths  narrowness  of  its  application.  Kennedy,  husk  and 
He Boom ra  were  at  pains  to  enphaslse  that  it  did  net  represent  any  real 
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changes  in  the  nature  of  East-West  relations.  In  his  2b  July 
television  address,  Kennedy  denied  that  Moscow  had  made  or  had  been 
asked  to  make  any  concessions 

The  treaty  Is  not  a  milennium.  It  will  not  resolve  all 
conflicts  or  cause  the  Communists  to  forego  their  ambition, 
or  eliminate  the  dangers  of  war.  It  will  not  reduce  our  need 
for  arms  or  allies  or  programs  of  assistance  to  others.  But 
it  Is  an  important  first  step...  toward  peace. 

Rusk  was  more  blunt  when  he  submitted  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  on  12 

August:  "This  treaty  does  not  rest  on  the  element  of  trust.  The  Soviet 

Union  does  not  trust  the  United  States.  We  do  not  trust  the  Soviet 

Union.  But  that  is  not  the  point. "12  To  counter  conservative 

criticism,  McNamara  assured  the  Senators  the  next  day  that  the 

"principal  direct  military  effect  of  the  treaty”  was  the  "prolongation 

of  our  technical  superiority". 13 

In  short,  what  was  beginning  to  be  called  a  dfitente  by  outside 
commentators  reflected  Washington's  view  that  the  security  interests 
of  both  superpowers  were  Intertwined.  What  Marshall  Shulman  was 
already  calling  a  "limited  adversary  relationship"  was  in  fact 
containment  at  the  strategic  level,  In  which  the  principal  medium  was 
not  military  confrontation  but  a  US  attempt  to  educate  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  NATO  alliance  on  the  prerequisites  of  a  stable  military 
balance.  McNamara's  emphasis  on  counter force  as  the  foundation  of  the 
new  US  strategic  doctrine  was  publicly  articulated  to  give  “the 

11  Quoted  in  Seyom  Brown,  The  Faces  of  Power;  Constancy  and  Change 
to  United  States  foreign  Policy  from  Truman  to  Johnson  (New  York? 
dolumbia  University^  iW8),  p.  279. 

12  08  Senate,  Committee  on  fbrelgn  Relatione,  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  end  Senate  Members,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
Hearings:  Nuclear  Teat  Ban  Treaty,  88th  Congress,  1st  Session,  1963, 
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opponent  an  incentive  to  refrain  from  hitting  our  cities". A*  for 

the  PTB,  it  did  not  Include  underground  testing  and  thereby  avoided 

the  contentious  issues  of  inspection,  verification  and  control. 

Nevertheless,  the  PTB  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  in 

East-West  relations,  Bostow  spoke  of  the  third  aajor  effort  "to 

establish  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  for  the  Soviet  Onion  and  the 

West  to  live  together  on  this  planet  under  conditions  of  tolerable 

stability  and  low  tension.15  In  this  he  reflected  Washington's 

emphasis  on  crisis-avoidance.  Brandt  used  the  occasion  bo  urge  similar 

aoveaent  on  the  German  issues: ^ 

Nobody  can  foretell  whether  or  not  the  Moscow  test  ban 
agreement  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  relationship  between 
East  and  West...  There  should  be  a  will  for  more  such 
"beginnings"... 

Schr8der  was  aore  cautious  as  he  Interjected  Bonn's  central 

qualification  to  any  dgtente  strategy:17 

We  are  now  in  a  phase  that  is  generally  being  called  a  phase 
of  relaxation.  Whether  or  not  this  phase  really  deserves  the 
naae  is  yet  to  be  seen...  In  our  view  relaxation  is  net 
synonymous  with  freezing  the  statue  quo  but  swans  the 
possibility  of  trying  to  get  ahead  in  the  German  question. 

The  central  question  was  where  this  process  sight  lead.  In  large 

aeasure,  this  was  to  be  determined  by  the  West  Germans  themselves;  the 

evolution  of  Bonn's  Ostpolitlk  in  the  19$Qs  was  essentially  a  reaction 


Also  the  discuaaion  in  Hadley  Bull,  The 


14  See  note  6,  supra.  Also  the  discuaaion  in  Hadley  Bull,  The 


15  See  Walt  W.  lostow,  -The  Third  Bound".  &&U&J&S&S3L  <Vol.A2 
Mo.  1,  October  196)},  pp.  1-10*  . .  , 

Brandt  at  the  SPD  Convention  In  Hamburg,  quoted  in  Bulletin.  3 
September  ltd). 

17  SehrMer'a  television  Interview  of  16  Amguat,  in  Bulletin.  SO 
August  196),  Amt  very  endorsement*  of  the  PTB,  while  quest inning 
whether  West  He rasa  comes eaioma  would  ultimately  be  required,  see 
editorials  in  fwhimrter  Allaemalna  Baltunm  and  Stuttisttsr 
S..K.4 in  TTfltT  ~  "  m 
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to  the  perceived  aoveaent  of  ita  allies  towards  a  detente  flint 
circumvented  the  issue  of  German  reunification. 

While  Bonn  sought  its  own  way  out  of  the  iamobilisa  of  the  1950s, 
it  was  important  to  avoid  a  ditente  which  altered  the  strategic 
framework  in  which  Bonn  could  operate.  Viewed  froa  Bonn,  the 
combination  of  a  US  desire  to  reach  a  strategic  accommodation  with  the 
USSR,  the  persistent  calls  for  Increased  NATO  European  conventional 
force  levels,  the  constant  pressure  for  decreasing  the  US  economic 
burden  in  NATO,  Washington's  increasing  obsession  with  Southeast  Asia, 
and  the  apparent  willingness  to  live  with  a  divided  Germany  -  all 
added  up  to  a  danger  of  disengagement.  McNamara's  advocacy  of 
strategic  centralisation  plus  Kennedy's  articulation  of  a  "Grand 
Design"  based  on  a  partnership  between  the  US  and  united  Europe 
(including  the  UK)  could  also  be  Interpreted  as  a  veiled  retreat  to 
the  "division  of  labour"  notion  advanced  by  Admiral  Radford  in  the 
1950s.  Not  was  this  entirely  unjustified,  particularly  if  one  took 
Kennedy's  retort  to  de  Gaulle's  14  January  1963  press  conference  as  an 
imminent  possibility:18 


The  day  nay  cone  when  Europe  will  not  need  the  United  States 
and  its  guarantee.  1  don't  think  that  day  has  cons  yet,  and 
we  would  welcome  that.  We  have  no  desire  to  stay  in  Europe 
except  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  Europe.  Once  Europe 
is  secure  and  feels  secure ,  then  the  United  States  has 
400,000  troops  there,  and  ws  would,  of  course,  went  to  bring 
them  home. 


From  Bonn's  point  of  view,  the  FRG  had  to  ensure  that  the  US  did  not 
one  day  declare  that  its  vision  of  s  superpower  ditents  had  made  such 


a  withdrawal  pe  sible.  As  .he  1960s  vote  on,  and  pressures  for  troop 
withdrawals  were  *•»  .e  w,  thoad  who  advocated  a  mm  intensive  ditente 


entry  latt  the  Gasmen  Market  and  rajected  the  effee  of  88  tolaris 
mtaallaa  la  a  NATO  Hr,  agreed  by  Kennedy  and  Macmillan  at  Maaaau.  For 
dm  final**#  pram*  e#ada*eneer  eee  Qecumantn.  ma.  pp.  487-500. 
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strategy,  the  association  between  detente 


disengagement  took  on 


greater  polgaance. 

The  parallel  concerns  of  Bonn  and  Washington  -  one  focused  on  the 
revision  of  the  status  quo  to  fulfil  its  national  goals,  the  other  on 
its  stabilisation  -  are  often  viewed  as  contradictory.  Nonetheless,  it 
does  not  follow  that  Washington  and  Bonn  worked  at  cross  purposes.  The 
distinction  between  detente  as  a  vehicle  for  revising  the  status  quo 
and  one  for  walntalning  it  applied  perhaps  mere  to  Freneh  and  British 
views  than  to  OS  and  West  German  prescriptions.  Be  Gaulle's  advocacy 
of  a  broad  political  detente  constituted  a  rejection  of  American 
"hegemony"  and  a  desire  to  create  a  European  solution  to  Europe's 
problems.19  Its  implications  for  Germany,  whose  reunification  would 


be  possible  only  after  the  unification  of  Europe,  were  most  poignantly 
spelled  out  by  Raymond  Aron: 20 

It  would  appear  now  that,  after  the  intermission  of  the 
Fourth  Republic  and  the  Cold  War,  it  Is  again  a  question  of 
establishing  peace  and  equilibrium  In  Europe  thanks  to  an 
agreement  among  the  states  of  Continental  Europe,  and  in 
particular  between  the  Soviet  (tales  and  France.  A  reunified 
Germany  would  have  an  honourable  place  in  this  Europe  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals,  but  not  the  same  place  as  the 
victors  [of  the  Second  World  War]. 

Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  had,  since  the  19SOe,  registered  its 
willingness  to  create  a  modus  vlvendl  in  Central  Europe  that  provided 
the  potential  for  greater  East-West  interaction  (particularly  trade) 
and  to  recognise  the  "realities"  of  a  divided  Germany  and  establish  a 
military  ddtente  on  that  basis. 


Sea,  far  example,  da  Gaulle's  press  conference  of  23  July  1964 
and  4  February  IMS;  more  generally,  de  Gaulle,  Memoirs  of  Hope: 
Renewal.  19Sd-1962  (London:  Wei deaf eld  sad  Mceieon,  1971),  pp.  172-80 
sad  199-217.  Significantly ,  dr  Gaulle  did  net  equate  arms  control  with 
any  dfteata.  Also  Edward  A.  Kolodaisj,  French  International  Policy 
under  de  Gael la  end  Ponpldou:  The  Fell tics  ad  Grandeur  (London: 
Weideafeid  ami  Mcotoon,  1974}/  :  \  :  - 
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49*6.  By  this  paint,  de  Gaulle  had 
i  France's  withdrawal  from  the  NATO 
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This  Anglo-French  dichotomy  Is  undoubtedly  oversimplified;  In 
fact,  both  shared  an  early  willingness  to  recognise  the  Oder-Neisse 
line,  deny  Bonn  access  to  nuclear  weapons,  and  accept  the  existence  of 
a  divided  Germany.  More  to  the  point,  Bonn  and  Washington  straddled 
both  views.  Bonn  obviously  retained  revisionist  aspirations  for  the 
reunification  of  Germany,  if  possible  within  its  prewar  boundaries. 
Yet  Bonn  did  not  accept  the  fundamental  revision  envisaged  by  de 
Gaulle:  the  elimination  of  the  US  as  the  primary  guarantor  of  'European 
security.  As  Schroder  noted  hopefully  during  the  PTB  negotiations,  the 
US  would  protect  West  German  interests  because  they  were  also  US 
interests  :^1 

The  United  States  cannot  desert  Europe,  since  Europe  is 
indispensable  to  them.  Or  it  would  be  better  to  say  as  long 
as  Europe  is  indispensable  to  them,  as  long  as  Europe  does 
not  resign  itself,  as  long  as  Europe  wishes  for  an  alliance 
with  the  United  States  and  the  presence  of  American  troops 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic...  It  is  this  that  our 
political  task  consists:  we  must  remain  as  indispensable  for 
the  USA  as  they  are  for  us . . . 

Significantly,  elite  and  public  opinion  surveys  in  the  early  1960s 
showed  a  clear  distinction  between  French  and  German  views  on  tht 
nature  of  the  international  system,  with  the  French  emphasising 
incipient  multipolarity  and  the  West  Germans  stressing  the  continuity 
of  a  bipolar  world  dominated  by  the  two  superpowers.  The  instrument  of 
alliances  and  reliance  on  the  US  were,  for  the  West  Germans,  clearly 
preferable  to  a  more  diffuse  system. 22 

By  the  same  token,  Washington,  while  in  concert  with  Britain  on 
the  priority  for  a  stable  moduB  vivendl  in  Central  Europe,  was  more 


2*  In  a  speech  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  28  June  1963,  in 
Bulletin,  9  July  1963. 


22  Karl  W.  Deutsch,  Arms  Control  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance:  Buroi 
Feces  Coming  Policy  Decisions  (Mew  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons.  1967 


insistent  on  the  need  to  preserve  Bonn's  vital  iaterestn  -  less  out  of 
a  shared  stahe  in  the  fulfilment  of  those  Interests  than  out  of  a  need 
to  sustain  Bonn's  stake  in  the  alliance.  Thus,  while  it  is  true  that 
Bonn  and  Washington  sought  to  laprove  the  states  quo  is  different 
respects,  the  central  feature  of  this  constellation  during  the  1960s 
was  their  desire  to  secure  their  sutual  ties.  On  particular  issues, 
Bonn  and  Washington  would  differ  with  respect  to  the  pace  and  scope  of 
a  ddtente  strategy,  at  tlsss  urging  each  other  to  rnehe  greater  efforts 
at  accomodating  Soviet  desands,  at  other  tiaes  urging  greater  caution 
in  the  steps  the  other  was  conteaplating  or  believed  to  be 
conteaplatlng.  The  fundaaental  issue,  however,  was  the  preservation  of 
the  alliance  because  of  the  unique  stakes  each  had  within  it.  The  net 
result,  by  tl.-e  and  of  tha  decade,  waa  that  both  Bonn  and  Washington 
felt  pressure  by  the  other  allies  to  take  greater  initiatives  in  the 
developaent  of  a  coordinated  alliance  ddtente  strategy,  not  only  for 
the  benefits  of  such  s  strategy,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  alliance 
itself. 

This  prlaacy  of  the  alliance  -  the  essential  ground  rule  free  the 
outset  -  also  accounts  for  the  acute  sensitivity  in  Bonn  and 
Washington  over  what  the  other  was  thought  to  be  doing.  Washington's 
efforts  were  largely  focused  in  the  field  of  ares  control  and 
security;  Bonn's  were  directed  at  the  laproveaent  of  social  and 
economic  Interaction  between  East  and  West.  As  such,  they  were  largely 
Independent  of  each  other.  With  Bonn's  failure  to  resurrect  Pour  Power 
negotiations  on  Germany  and  Berlin  as  e  direct  vehicle  for  obtaining 
reunification,23  Bean  could  only  defer  to  Washington:  the  US,  besides 

23  See  the  12  October  1962  Bundestag  resolution,  calling  on  the 
allies  to  seek  with  the  USM  "a  permanent  conference  for  solving  the 
German  question",  in  Bulletin,  16  October  1962. 
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being  Che  principal  guarantor  of  West  German  security,  was  also  the 
principal  bargainer  on  behalf  of  West  German  interests.  This  was 
especially  so  since  the  Improvement  In  the  atmosphere  of  East-West 
relations  did  not  extend  to  the  specific  relations  between  Bonn  and 
Moscow  (and  ultimately  the  rest  of  the  Warsaw  Pact).  Washington,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  only  hope  that  Bonn's  unilateral  efforts  to 
improve  its  relations  with  the  East  were  sufficient  to  foster  a 
resolution  of  the  issues  of  European  security.  Excessive  pressures  in 
Bonn  for  concessions  in  its  vital  interests  would  be  counter¬ 
productive  if  it  induced  a  rejuvenated  Schaukelpolltik. 24 

Squaring  the  interests  of  the  alliance  and  the  specific  interests 
of  Bonn  and  Washington  in  this  period  was  more  easily  accomplished  in 
political  rhetoric  than  in  actual  policy.  The  issues  related  not  only 
to  security  and  arms  control  but  also  to  the  growing  interaction 
between  East  and  West  that  accompanied  the  perception  of  a  superpower 
military  d€tente.  The  latter  will  be  addressed  in  the  next  chapter  to 
illustrate  the  political  motivations  that  animated  the  development* 

after  1968.  The  key  issue  in  the  early  1960s  remained  the  relationship 

between  arms  control,  European  security,  military  strategy  in  NATO, 
and  the  unsolved  problem  of  a  divided  Germany.  Previously,  when  the 
East-West  agenda  was  dominated  by  the  issues  of  Four  Power 

responsibility  for  Germany  and  Berlin,  the  four  allied  powers 
coordinated  closely,  each  maintaining  a  virtual  veto  in  determining 
allied  policy.  In  the  1960s,  that  direct  control  over  the  process 

dissipated  as  East-West  discussions  avoided  the  very  Issues  that  had 
provided  each  ally  a  veto.  This  was  to  facilitate  progress  at  other 
levels  and  Indeed  bore  its  first  fruit  with  the  PTB. 

2*  For  indications  of  Johnson's  own  views  on  this  count,  see  Philip 
Geyelln,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  end  the  World  (New  York:  Praeger,  1966), 
pp.  28  ff.,  and  Walt  W.  Eostow,  tbs  Diffusion  of  Power:  An  Essay  in 
Recent  History  (London:  Macmillan,  1972),  p.  392. 
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Agreeaent  on  a  partial  test  ban  was  possible  because  it  stood 
alone,  despite  efforts  fron  a  variety  of  sources  to  link  it  to  other 
issues.  Macmillan  had  expressed  to  Kennedy  his  hope  that  Khrushchev 
could  be  anticed  into  a  comprehensive  teat  ban  by  coupling  it  with  a 
"non-dissemination"  agreeaent  on  control  of  nuclear  weapons ,  to  hie 
“the  real  key  to  the  German  Problem” .  He  urged  it  again  when 
Khrushchev  suggested  linking  the  PTB  with  a  non -aggression  treaty 
between  the  aeabers  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.25  tfclle  there  was 
little  sympathy  for  a  non-aggression  treaty  which  entailed  the 
recognition  of  the  GDR,  aoae  supporters  of  the  PTB  in  the  US  privately 
urged  that  Bonn  renounce  any  nuclear  control  arrangements ,  recognise 
the  Oder-Neisae  line,  and  relax  the  Halls tein  Doctrine  as  a  means  of 
facilitating  the  PTB  negotiations.26 

In  rejecting  any  linkage  with  the  PTB,  Kennedy  supported  Bonn's 
Junktim;  no  specifically  European  security  arrangements  without 
progress  on  reunification.  He  accepted  reference  to  a  non-agg cession 
treaty  in  the  final  Moscow  coemunlqud,  but  not  la  the  treaty 
Itself.27  Other  measures  posed  by  Moscow  and  enjoying  sympathy  in 
London,  such  as  an  exchange  of  observation  posts  across  existing 
demarcation  Unas,  were  left  to  languish  in  the  Geneva  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Conference  (ENDC).  By  the  same  token,  Kennedy  was  not 
willing  to  allow  Bonn  to  hinder  the  PTB  by  imposing  unrealistic 
conditions,  tusk  stopped  in  Bonn  to  assure  Adenauer  and  SchrBdsr  that 

25  See  Harold  Macmillan,  Volume  VI:  At  the  led  of  the  Day,  1961-19*3 
(London:  Macmillan,  1973),  pp.  for  hie  lbMarcb  1963  meesegi  to 

Kennedy.  Also  pp.  480-82. 

Saa,  for  example,  the  Washington  Post,  11  Jam  1963,  editorial. 

27  See  KIXA,  Waenmenta,  1963.  p.  170.  Kennedy  bed  «*rlier  stated  in 
a  press  conference  that  be  did  not  rale  out  a  non-egg  resales  treaty 
but  preferred  a  separata  forme,  WmcManten  Pvt.  25  June  1963. 
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any  exchange  of  non -aggression  declarations  would  be  linked  to 
guarantees  of  West  Berlin's  security  and  that  Bast  German  accession  to 
the  PTB  would  not  constitute  recognition  of  the  GDR.  28  n**  latter 
*  point  was  Adenauer's  major  objection  to  the  treaty,  as  he  felt  he  had 

not  been  adequately  consulted  on  the  accession  arrangements.^ 
Reflecting  as  well  an  Internal  debate  between  Adenauer  and  Schrbder, 
Bonn's  signature  of  the  treaty  was  deferred  until  18  August.  This  was 
not  without  some  US  pressure,  as  Bonn's  accession  to  the  PTB  was 
viewed  by  some  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  Senate  ratification. 30 
In  the  aftermath  of  Berlin,  Cuba,  and  the  alliance  shocks  of  the 
Anglo-American  meeting  in  Nassau  and  the  Franco-German  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Cooperation,  there  was  little  sentiment,  especially  In 
Congress,  for  agreements  with  Moscow  based  on  West  German  concessions. 
Disarmament  negotiations  stagnated  at  this  point.  Khrushchev's 
proposal  to  link  the  PTB  with  military  ddtente  measures  in  Central 
Europe  were  expanded  as  the  ENDC  reconvened  in  early  1964.  President 
Johnson  proposed,  on  21  January,  a  "verifiable  freeze  on  strategi 
launchers"  plus  a  non-proliferation  treaty  in  which  nuclear  weapons 
"should  not  be  transferred  to  the  national  control  of  other 


28 


On  the  Berlin  security  and  access  precondition  for  a 


non-aggression  declaration,  see  Baltimore  Sun,  20-21  July  and  New  York 
Times,  11  August  1963. 

29  in  fact,  the  Political  Counselor  at  the  US  Embassy  in  Bonn, 
Martin  Nillenbrand,  had  provided  daily  briefings  since  three  days 
before  the  negotiations  began  and  presented  the  accession  clauses 
three  days  before  the  treaty  was  initialled.  Mew  York  Times,  25  July 
and  Baltimore  Sun,  5  August  1963.  Confirmed  in  personal  interview  with 
Ambassador  Nillenbrand. 

30  See  Hew  York  Herald  Tribune,  12  August  1963.  Bonn  signed  the 

treaty  on  18  August ;  eee  Bulletin,  20  August  1963.  On  Bonn's  final 

ratification  (unanimous)  e&3  deposit  of  instruments  (only  in 

Washington  and  London  because  of  Moscow's  rejection  of  a  Berlin 
clause),  eee  lulls  tin,  9  June  and  8  December  1964.  The  US  Senate 

ratified  it  on  24  September  1963. 


.  JCfcr  -  -T~ 


stataa".3l  xh*  Soviet  counts rpropoeal ,  on  4  February,  reverted  to  the 
original  notion  (to  which  the  PTB  was  an  exception)  that  such 

bilateral  aeasures  should  not  be  isolated  hut  joined  with  other 
agreements,  Including  a  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  on  foreign  territory 
and  a  phased  reduction  in  all  other  forces  as  the  first  step  toward 
the  reduction  of  ICBMa . 3 2  Washington  ruled  out  a  non-aggression  pact 
because  there  was  no  "basis  for  agree  neat"  and  negotiations  on  troop 
withdrawals  because  of  "unresolved  political  problems".  This  was  not 
slaply  a  deferral  to  Bonn's  persistent  deaand  that  "the  more  important 
the  military  ddtente  aeasures,  the  stronger  must  the  German  question 
be  brought  into  play". 33  it  also  reflected  Washington's  desire  to 

preserve  "the  present  rough  balance".^  That  balance  was 

asymmetrical,  both  by  design  and  by  default.  Conventional  force 
Imbalances  nothwithstanding,  the  US  enjoyed  a  superiority  in 
intercontinental  delivery  systems,  while  the  USSR  enjoyed  a 
superiority  in  what  have  since  become  known  as  "Buroetrateglc" 
systems:  Soviet  MBBMs  directed  at  European  targets  without  any 

commensurate  European-based  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  persistent 
problem  with  that  "balance  of  imbalances"  was  -  and  is  -  the  meed  to 
assure  the  alliance  that  the  US  deterrent  extended  to  the  forward 


31  See  Heinrich  Siegler,  Dokumentatlon  sur  AbrOatung  mad  Slcberheit. 
Vol.lII,  1964-1965  (Bonn:  Siegler,  1966),  pp.  6-7.  E^hmslS  wSSST. 

32  Ibid. .  pp.  18-19.  Similarly,  Boland  reiterated  its  proposal  for  a 
nuclear  lime  tone  in  Europe  on  26  February;  see  p.  26.  Given  US 
XCHI/8UM  superiority,  Moscow  was  hardly  enthusiastic  about  a  freese 
on  strategic  (l.e.  intercontinental)  delivery  systems. 


33  See  SchrSder's  radio  Interview,  6  October  1963,  in  Boris 


3*  Sam  the  speeches  at  the  HDC  by  the  head  of  the  OS  delegation  and 
ACM  Director,  William  C.  Poster,  11  Pebroary  and  10  September  1964, 
la  Siaglar,  op. cl t . ,  Pol. Ill,  pp.  21-23  sad  108-10. 
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defence  of  Europe,  for  It  was  this  that  de  Gaulle  had  lorn;  since 
called  into  question. 

Hie  primary  manifestation  of  this  problem  was  the  debate  over  the 
MLF,  a  proposal  shelved  by  Kennedy  in  1961  but  restored  in  late  1962 
to  serve  simultaneously  a  multitude  of  purposes:  to  provide  a  medium 
for  greater  NATO  integration;  to  serve  as  an  alternative  to 
independent  nuclear  deterrents,  especially  France's;  to  provide  Bonn 
with  a  sense  of  participation  in  alliance  nuclear  affairs;  to  preempt 
any  presumed  desire  in  West  Germany kfor  a  "Gaullist"  nuclear  position; 
and  to  advance  the  prospects  of  a  non-proliferation  agreement  with 
Moscow.  The  Importance  of  the  last  point  was  indicated  at  the  30  May 
1962  Ambassadorial  Steering  meeting  in  Washington  after  the  abortive 
Berlin  proposal:  Washington's  "draft  principles"  included  provision 
for  "non-nuclear  states  to  renounce  possession  or  control  of  atomic 
weapons  and  acquisition  of  information,  equipment  and  materials  for 
their  construction".33  But  it  was  also  clear  that  the  prospect  of  any 
West  German  control  over  nuclear  weapons  under  any  kind  of  alliance 
sharing  arrangement  was  vociferously  opposed  by  Moscow.  Soviet 
speeches  were  vehement  in  their  charges  of  West  German  revanchism; 
Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Zorin  told  Foster  in  July  1964  that  if 


35  Cited  in  Wilhelm  G.  Grewe,  RBckblanden.  1976-1951  (Berlin: 
Propyllen,  1979),  p.  564.  See  also  Rostov,  Diffusion'  of  Power,  pp. 
243-46,  for  a  discussion  of  Washington' s  anti-de  Gsulle  motivations. 
Bestow  mss  then  head  of  the  State  Dspertment's  Policy  Planning 
Council. 
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Che  US  would  abandon  the  MLF,  Moscow  would  sign  a  non  -prol  1  fcnrlitn 
treaty  the  next  eornlng.38 

Kennedy's  resort  to  the  MLF  was  an  unfortunate  choice  In  dealing 
with  the  complex  -  and  essentially  political  -  Issues  that  faced  the 

♦ 

alliance.  Kissinger  had  urged  that  the  US  support  a  "aodeat*  French 
nuclear  force  In  the  Interests  of  the  alliance,  but  Kennedy  disavowed 

% 

any  association  with  his  advisor's  views. 37  Kissinger's  subsequent  > 

critlclsas  of  the  HL7  centered  on  the  point  that  it  prematurely  and 
unnecessarily  raised  West  Geraan  nuclear  wbitiofts.38  The  underlying 
problea  with  the  Ml?  was  that  it  coaid  conceivably  fulfil  the 
objectives  placed  upon  it  only  in  the  abstract;  as  a  allltsry  hardware 
solution,  however,  the  closer  one  got  to  specifyl^;  its 

characteristics,  the  acre  it  exacerbated  all  the  problea#  it  was 
designed  to  solve.  When  considered  In  the  context  of  the  Nassau 
agree  went  with  Macnlllan,  it  could  be  viewed  as  an  integration  of 
existing  NATO  nuclear  forces  without  any  nuclear  power  surrendering 
its  own  control  -  aora  like  the  British  concept  of  a  multiset loeal 
force  which  could  conceivably  acconeodate  French  deaanda  -  or  It  could 
be  viewed  aa  an  allied  nuclear  force  including  the  participation  of 
noa~eweioer  powers.  It  wee  the  latter  that  the  Nest  Semens  desired 


38  Oral  Bistory  Interview,  W^UsC.  Foster.  John  F.  Kennedy 
Library,1  harvard  University,  p.  Si.  This  did  "  not  necessarily  held 
tree.  Foster's  deputy  Adrien  Fisher  testified  in  June  1966  that  the 
"European  clause"  which  provided  for  e  potential  Ml?  wee  not  the  reel 
obstacle  to  Soviet  agreement  on  an  BFT:  US  Senate ,  Ceunittee  on 


Foret**  Be let ions,  Bearing! :  United  States  Mto  Toward  Serous  (and 
Belated  Matters) ,  tfth  Congress,  1st  dess  ion,  llw,  p# .  zThe%wo» 


equally  hostile  to  the  Freaco-Qemaa  treaty 
unjustifiably  feared  Franco-Oermen  nuclear  cooperation. 


it 


37  toe  Henry  A»  Kissinger,  “Th*  unsolved  FrehUaa  of  Europe** 
Be f sues",  Famigr  Affairs  (Bol.60  No. 4,  July  IMS),  pp.  513-41.  Sea 
•lee  Bober ts,  op.cit. ,pp.  213*44. 


38  Henry  A.  Eteeingsr. 
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because  the  former  too  much  resembled  a  tripartite  nuclear 

"directorate"  that  highlighted  Bonn's  secondary  status  In  the 

alliance.  The  latter,  however,  was  unacceptable  to  both  Paris  and 
London.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  one  actually  extended  physical 
control  to  Bonn,  It  was  unlikely  to  meet  Congressional  or  even 
Executive  approval  In  Washington. 39 

Kennedy  viewed  the  MLF  primarily  as  an  Instrument  to  bind  Bonn  to 
an  Atlantlcist  concept  of  NATO  integration.  Its  acceptance  by  Bonn 

reflected  a  comparable  West  German  desire  to  bind  the  US  to  NATO.  No 
one  in  Bonn  disputed  Adenauer's  admonition  that  "we  must  under  no 

circumstances  release  the  United  States  from  the  defensive 
alliance". It  was  generally  accepted,  as  SchrSder  warned  at  Athens, 
that  a  principal  objective  of  the  renewed  Soviet  emphasis  on  "peaceful 
coexistence"  was  to  split  the  FRG  from  NATO  and  effect  a  withdrawal  of 
US  forces  from  Europe.*1  As  for  the  Gaulllst  suggestion  of  a  European 
"Third  Force",  "emancipated"  from  the  US,  SchrSder  called  It 
"short-sighted".*2  Even  Strauss  rejected  such  a  European  Third  Foret 
if  it  meant  "an  Isolated  Fortress  America". *3  Thus,  when  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  met  with  Adenauer  on  14  January  1963  to 
offer  the  MLF  -  a  meeting  which  was  interrupted  by  Adenauer's  aide  to 
give  him  the  transcript  of  de  Gaulle's  press  conference  -  Adenauer 

39  gee  the  statement  by  Congressman  Chet  Hollfield,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  in  Washington  Post,  16  November 
1965. 

*®  Adenauer's  interview  in  Die  Welt,  17  May  1962. 

41  Bulletin .  8  May  1962. 

*2  Bulletin,  12  June  1962. 

*3  Bulletin,  26  June  1962. 
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accepted  the  MLF  forthwith.*4  In  the  next  week,  Kennedy  wrote  to 
Adenauer  Cor  con  fin*  his  desire  to  move  on  the  MLF  “with  utmost  vigor", 
and  Rusk  stated  Washington's  willingness  to  proceed  even  without 
France . 4^ 

In  effect  the  revitalisation  of  the  HUP  created:  a  political 
symbol  -  beyond  any  military  merit  it  may  or  may  not  have  possessed  - 
of  the  continuing  cohesion  of  the  alliance,  the  US  commitment  to 
Europe,  and  the  broader  Integration  of  the  PRG  in  the  alliance.  But 
the  ensuing  debate,  flavoured  by  a  "France  vs.  US"  choice  fbr  West 
Germany,  mas  fundamentally  disruptive.  Adenauer's  acceptance  had  been 
one  of  principle;  increasingly  he,  with  Strauss,  von  Brentano, 
Gerstenmaier  and  von  Gut ten berg  (CSU)  urged  a  European  nuclear  force 
(still  Integrated  in  NATO)  to  keep  from  alienating  Franca.46  That 
this  group  became  labelled  "Gaullists"  was  unfortunate,  since  it  added 
to  the  perception  outside  Germany  that  they  were  anti -Arne  clean-  More 
accurately,  they  retained  the  original  vision  of  a  West  Germany 
securely  embedded,  on  an  equal  basis,  in  an  integrated  Western  Europe 


44  Personal  interview  with  Ambassador  Grewe,  who  was  present  at  the 
meeting. 

45  lostow,  op.clt. ,  p.  247,  and  New  York  Timms,  29  January  1963*  See 

also  Meter  Nahnche,  Nuhlaare  Miewfarfcungt  Pie  Bundwarepubllk 
Deutschland  tot  der  Atlantisehen  Aiiianf,  fBeiSIlsii  ^isJfcter  da 

ftruyter;  imrTvZ -  - 

46  See  Frans-doaaf  Steams**  The  Grand  gwto  (London:  Wei  dsn  fold  and 
Nicolson,  1965),  and  Isrl  Theodor  Freiherr  von  ttnd  zu  Guttenherg,  Wane 
decWesten  will  (Stuttgart:  Ssewmld,  1964).  Surveys  in  the  FRC  in 
1963-1963  showed  only  6X  in  favour  of  a  European  nuclear  force 
independent  of  NATO  and  80*  opposed  .  The  MLF  wen  not  enthusias  t  teal  ly 
re ae toed  either r  34*  in  the  F*G  favoured  and-  34*  opposed  it.  See 
Dautsch,  opjdJi. ,  pp.  56  tf. 


-  not  exactly  the  sane  vision  as  de  Gaulle's.47  While  the  American 
nuclear  guarantee  remained  vital,  Franco-German  rapprochement  was  no 
less  so,  since  the  prospect  of  France  alienated  from  the  Western 
alliance,  pursuing  "traditional”  relations  with  Moscow,  would  destroy 
any  chances  of  reunification  and  threaten  the  FRG. 

The  majority  view  in  Bonn  was  not  so  much  a  rejection  of  the 
"Gaullist"  position  but  a  recognition  that  de  Gaulle's  vision  was  no 
more  likely  to  lead  to  the  kind  of  integrated  Europe  that  Bonn  wanted. 
More  important,  it  might  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  US.  Thus, 
Erhard,  SchrSder,  and  the  new  Defence  Minister,  Kal-Uwe  von  Hassel, 
supported  FDP  and  SPD  proposals  to  attach  a  preamble  to  the 
Franco-German  Friendship  Treaty  of  22  January  1963  that  articulated 
their  support  for  the  US  commitment  to  Europe,  collective  defence  in 
NATO,  European  unification  including  the  UK,  and  the  elimination  of 
trade  barriers  between  the  EEC,  US  and  UK.  ^  However  relieved 
Washington  may  have  been  by  this  support  from  Bonn,  it  again  indicated 
Bonn's  dependence  on  the  US  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  foreign  policy 
goals,  a  dependence  that  placed  commensurate  reponslbilltles  on 
Washington  that  complicated  Washington's  own  inclinations.  The 
alienation  of  France  was  virtually  complete  and  undoubtedly 


^  See  the  discussion  based  on  elite  surveys,  May-October  1964,  in 
Lewis  J.  Edinger,  "Patterns  of  German  Elite  Opinions",  Part  II  of 
Deutsch,  Edinger  et  al.,  France,  Germany  and  the  Western  Alliance:  A 
of  Elite  Attitudes  on  European  Integration  and  World  Politics 


w  York:  Scribners,  1967),  pp. 

48  See  Adenauer's  speech  in  defence  of  the  Franco -German  Treaty,  25 
April  1965,  In  Bulletin.  7  May  1963. 

**  For  the  Franco -German  Treaty,  see  MIA,  Documents,  1962 ,  pp. 
435-38.  For  the  preamble,  approved  by  tha  Bundestag,  16  May  1965,  with 
four  dissenting  and  four  abstaining  votes,  see  RIIA,  Docuynts,  1963, 
pp.  54-55.  For  the  Bundestag  debates,  see  Bulletin,  5,  15  February;  7, 
21  May  1963.  Alao  F,  Boy  Willis,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Mew  Europe, 
1945-1967  (London:  Oxford  University,  2nd  ed.,  1944),  pp.  3T5-TS7 
Paris  dubbed  the  preamble  as  "alien"  to  French  foreign  policy. 
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contributed  to  de  Gaulle's  unilateral  efforts  to  reach  a  political 
ditente  with  Moscow.  Moreover,  the  MLF  was  the  embodiment  of  Bonn's 
preference  for  an  Atlanticlst  “Grand  Design**  and  the  symbol  of  Its 
fidelity  to  the  US.  Once  offered  as  a  symbol  of  Integration,  its 
abandonment  -  like  the  withdrawal  of  US  troops  despite  a  demonstration 
of  rapid  transatlantic  airlift  capability  -  was  a  symbol  of 
disengagement.^ 


Bonn's  position  was  not  essentially  different  fro*  that  which  it 

had  held  in  the  1950s,  although  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to 

maintain.  The  original  Junktlm  remained  as  in  1957,  with  the  restored 

assumption  that  the  division  of  Germany  was  the  cause  of  tension,  the 

removal  of  which  was  the  central  condition  for  dCtente:^1 

We  say  "yes’*  to  ditente,  with  corresponding  steps  to  remove 
the  causes  of  tension...  He  say  “no"  to  anything  which  could 
strengthen  the  status  quo.  He  say  "yes”  to  worldwide, 
controlled  disarmament.  He  say  “no”  to  disarmament  measures 
which  are  limited  only  to  Germany  or  diminish  Western 
strength.  We  say  “yes"  to  a  coupling  of  steps  toward 
disarmament  with  steps  toward  the  right  of  self- 
determination...  He  must  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Pederal  Republic  of  Germany  is  no  opponent  of  efforts  toward 
ditente. 

Yet  in  an  atmosphere  of  apparent  detente,  it  was  not  enough  to  accept 
assurances  that  the  West  would  "undertake  no  move  that  could  lead  to  a 


50  por  "Atlanticlst”  warnings,  see  Kurt  Blrrenbach,  The  Future  of 
the  Atlantic  Community:  Toward  Euro»aaa-Awerican  Partnership  (New 
York:  Praeger,  1963);  Kai-Uwe  von  Hassel,  “Mtente  through  Flraness”, 
Foreign  Affairs  (Vol.42  No. 2,  January  1964),  pp.  184-94;  and  Theo 
'Sommer,  “For  "an  Atlantic  Future”,  Foreign  Affairs  (Vol.43  No.  1, 
October  1964),  pp.  112-25.  For  an  early  indication  of  Boon's 
sensitivity  to  the  prospect  of  troop  withdrawals,  even  of  those 
deployed  during  the  Berlin  Crisis,  see  Frankfurter  Allgemelns  Zsitung 
editorials,  21  October  and  1  November  lii'J.  Kennedy  had  to  Intervene 
personally  to  assure  Bonn  and  stop  the  withdrawals;  see  Baltimore  Sun, 
21  October;  Maw  York  Times,  22  October;  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  3 
November  1963. 

51  14  September  1963  radio  epeech  by  Vainer  Bertel  (CDU),  Minister 
for  All-Gorman  Questions,  in  Meissner,  ed. ,  op.dt. .  pp.  55-54. 
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cementing  of  the  preseat  partition  of  Europe**. ^  The  pressures  for 
movement  both  in  and  out  of  the  FRG  demanded  more  than  Schrbder's  -  or 
Kissinger's  -  consolation  that  at  least  Moscow  would  be  the  clear 
cause  of  failure.  As  long  as  Moscow  blocked  reunification,  the  belief 
grew  that  it  was  Moscow  with  which  Bonn  had  to  deal.  Fearing  this, 
Adenauer  wrote  to  Khrushchev  in  mid-1962  proposing  a  ten-year 
“political  truce**  on  the  German  question,  after  which  a  plebiscite 
could  be  held,  providing  that  East  Germany  had  been  allowed  "greater 
freedom  than  exists  now". 33 

Bonn's  justified  reluctance  to  pursue  an  Allelngang  with  Moscow 
as  Khrushchev  had  proposed  meant  that  any  progress  on  reunification 
remained  the  obligation  of  the  Four  Powers.  Bonn  took  every 
opportunity  to  remind  them  of  that  obligation.  When  Rusk  was  on  his 
way  to  Moscow  to  sign  the  PTB,  Schrbder  proposed  allied  discussions  on 
Four-Power  investiture  of  an  all-German  commission  to  consider  German 
reunification,  essentially  based  on  the  1959  Herter  and  1962  Rusk 
packages.  He  raised  the  issue  at  the  UN  in  September,  but  received 
only  “assurances  that  both  Britain  and  the  United  States  share  their 
ally's  view  that  Germany's  partition  is  one  of  the  causes  of  East-West 
tension". Notably,  France  did  not  subscribe  to  that  view.  Before 
the  NATO  Ministerial  in  the  Hague  in  May  1964,  SchrBder  again  proposed 
a  diplomatic  overture  to  Moscow  on  reunification,  but  the  communique 

32  Averill  Harrlman  in  New  Tor.;  Times  Magaxlne,  25  August  1963, 
cited  in  Bulletin,  27  August  1?H,  Also  the  essence  of  the  first 
John son -Erhard  communique.  New  York  Tinas,  30  December  1963. 

33  Adenauer  announced  this  unanswered  offer  on  3  October  1963.  See 
the  text  in  Meissner,  ed. ,  op.clt. ,  p.  57. 

3*  Joint  communique  from  SchrBder,  Rusk  and  Lord  Home,  27  September 
1963,  in  Bulletin,  1  October  1963. 
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only  noted  that  "any  possibility  should  be  grasped"  to  effect 
reunification: 55 

The  Ministers  will  again  consider  the  different  possibili¬ 
ties  and  consult  with  their  governments.  The  discussions 
were  taken  up  again  In  the  Ambassadorial  Group. 

In  December,  when  SchrBder  proposed  that  the  allies  approach  Moscow  on 

"procedures”  for  a  Four  Power  Conference  on  Germany,  there  was  not 

even  a  non-committal  communique. 56 

Part  of  the  problem  was  French  unwillingness  to  accommodate  Bonn 

at  a  time  when  Bonn  was  clinging  to  the  US  and  the  MLF  and  de  Gaulle 

was  emphasising  the  "natural  affinity"  between  France  and  Russia. 57 

In  May  1965,  Paris  would  not  consent  to  an  explicit  endorsement  of 

German  reunification  in  the  allied  "Germany  Declaration";  the 

declaration  referred  neither  to  Bonn's  claim  that  Germany's  border 

should  be  considered  only  after  a  peace  treaty  was  signed  with  a 

reunified  Germany,  nor  to  Bonn's  claim  of  Allelnvertretungsrecht . 58 

French  opposition  notwithstanding ,  neither  the  US  nor  Britain  were 


55  Auswartiges  Amt,  Die  Bemuhungen  der  deutschen  Regierung  und  lhrer 
Verbiindeten  urn  die  Elnhelt  Deutschlands,  1955-1966  (Bonn,  April  1966), 
p.  483. 

56  For  SchrBder 's  speech  and  Erhard's  reminder  of  the  allies' 
obligations,  see  Bulletin,  22  December  1964.  On  the  antagonism  between 
SchrBder  and  French  Foreign  Minister  Couve  de  Murville,  see  Josef 
Joffe,  "Germany  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance:  The  Politics  of  Dependence, 
1961-1968“,  in  William  C.  Cromwell  et  al. ,  Political  Problems  of 
Atlantic  Partnership:  National  Perspectives  (Bruges:  College  of 
Europe,  1969),  p.  $41. 

57  De  Gaulle's  phrase  in  a  farewell  speech  to  the  retiring  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  Paris;  see  Willis,  op.clt. ,  pp.  334-35. 

56  for  the  Tripartita  Germany  Declaration  of  12  May  1965,  see 
Auswirtigea  Amt,  op.clt. ,  p.  533.  Compare  with  the  26  June  1964 
declaration,  following  the  USSR-GDR  Friendship  Treaty  and  Erhard's 
decision  to  meet  with  Khrushchev,  which  wms  much  stronger  and  explicit 
in  endorsing  all  of  Bonn's  claims,  pp.  495-96.  Also  the  discussion  in 
Charles  R.  Planck,  The  Changing  Status  of  Carman  Reunification  in 
Western  Diplomacy,  1 953-1  %6  (Washington:  Studies  in  International 
Affairs  No. 4,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1967),  pp.  48-54. 
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anxious  to  engage  In  Four  Power  negotiations  on  Germany  and  Berlin 
unless  there  was  prospect  for  agreement.  Moreover,  given  the  Soviet 
attitude,  any  immediate  prospect  for  agreement  depended  on  Bonn's 
willingness  to  make  concessions.  Thus,  when  Johnson  and  Erhard  had 
their  first  meeting  in  Texas  in  December  1963,  each  proposed  that  the 
other  take  the  initiative. ^9  French  dissension,  however,  provided  an 
impasse  equal  to  that  of  Moscow's.  By  1965,  the  call  for  Four  Power 
negotiations  had  become  a  matter  of  ritual,  while  bilateral  US-Soviet 
“exploratory  talks"  continued.  Relations  between  Bonn  and  Washington 
focused  on  the  contentious  issues  of  alliance  defence  and  burden 
sharing. 

The  deadlock  on  a  Four  Power  approach  to  reunification,  while  not 
surprising  to  Bonn,  generated  anxiety  about  the  West  German  position 
because  of  simultaneous  US  troop  withdrawals  and  declining  enthusiasm 
for  the  MLF.  An  earlier  attempt  to  withdraw  troops  in  1963  had  been 
vetoed  by  Kennedy  because  of  the  vociferous  West  German  reaction  at  a 
time  when  Bonn  was  deliberating  on  the  PTB.60  Yet  those  plans  wer 
only  deferred;  McNamara  announced  on  10  April  1964  the  withdrawal  of 
7500  troops  deployed  during  the  Berlin  crisis,  a  decision  justified  by 
Johnson  as  "routine”. 61  Partly  out  of  inertia  and  partly  to  placate 
Bonn,  the  MLF  retained  its  priority:  at  their  second  meeting  in  June, 
Johnson  and  Erhard  agreed  that  an  MLF  accord  would  be  signed  "by  the 

59  Washington  Post,  3  January  1964  and  New  York  Times,  5  January 
1964. 

6°  S***  Oral  History  Interview,  Roswell  L.  Gllpatrick,  John  F. 

Kennedy  Library,  Harvard  University,  pp.  8^-84,  plus  the  press  reports 
cited  in  note  50,  supra. 

61  Johnson's  interview  in  the  West  German  weekly,  Quick,  3  May  1964, 
in  Siegler,  op.clt. ,  Vol. Ill,  pp.  54-55. 
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end  of  t lit*  yo;ir".h^  Frharl  had  the  day  lx‘ lure  announced  ili.it  he  Ji.nl 
agreed  to  meet  Khrushchov  in  early  1965;  it  seems  likely  that  lv  felt 
an  MLF  agreement  would  provide  him  with  a  better  “position  of 
strength". 

By  October  1964,  however,  the  setting  had  changed.  Within  the 
space  of  one  week,  Brezhnev  and  Kosygin  replaced  Khrushchev,  Peking 
detonated  its  first  atonic  advice,  Harold  Wilson  formed  a  Labour 
government  in  Britain,  and  Erhard  announced  that  he  would  .join  the  115 
alone  in  an  MLF.  The  last  element  was  out  of  step,  leading  to  French 
threats  of  non-cooperation  in  the  Common  Market.  Wilson  was  opposed  to 
the  MLF  as  a  "fatal  provocation"  to  any  detente.  63  nfs  proposal  of  an 
Atlantic  Nuclear  Force  (ANF)  when  he  met  with  Johnson  in  early 
December  was  designed  to  scuttle  the  MLF.  Johnson,  meanwhile,  was 
reassessing  the  MLF  in  light  not  only  of  domestic  political  oppositi u  . 
(In  AC DA,  the  Pentagon  and  key  Democratic  Senators)  but  also  of  allied 
opposition,  including  an  assessment  from  the  Ambassador  to  Bonn, 
George  0.  McGhee,  of  West  German  ambivalence. 66  The  result  was  a 
non-decision,  whose  net  effect  was  a  slow  death-by-neglect  for  the 
MLF,  eventually  to  be  superseded  by  permanent  FKG  membership  in  the 
NATO  Nuclear  Planning  Group  (NPG)  as  a  means  of  providing  an 
"appropriate  share  In  nuclear  defence". 65 


62  New  Vork  Times,  12  June  1964. 

6*  See  Harold  Wilson,  The  Labour  Government,  1964-1970;  A  Personal 
Record  (l-ondon:  Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson;  Michael  Joseph ,  1971),  pp. 
41-49. 

66  See  Geyelln,  op.clt. ,  pp.  164-74. 

6’’  This  phrase,  from  the  December  1965  Johnson-Erhar I  communique, 
remained  the  agreed  formulation:  Washington  Post,  23  December  1966. 
The  McNamara  "Select  Committee"  proposed  in  May  1965  became  permanent 
in  December  1966.  See  Mahncke,  op.clt. ,  pp.  211-28  and  Catherine  M. 
Kelleher,  Germany  and  the  Politics  of  Nuclear  Weapons  (New  York: 
Columbia  University,  1975),  chapters  9  and  10. 
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In  essence ,  tilt*  nuclear  Khartum  problem  reverteil  t»  tin*  "iliree 
essentials”  listed  by  Strauss  In  April  1962:  information,  security 
guarantees,  and  a  "certain  amount  of  co-determination".  The  National 
Security  Council  decision  after  the  Wilson  meeting,  leaked  to  the 
press  by  Johnson,  was  only  that  the  US  would  not  press  for  an  early 
MLF  agreement  but  would  examine  ways  of  resolving  allied  interests 
with  the  need  for  a  US  veto  and  the  interests  of  non-proliferation. 66 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Gllpatrick's  November  1964  arms  control 
study  commission  recommended  that  the  MLF  be  sacrificed  In  the 
Interests  of  a  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty  (NPT),  but  that  step 
was  deferred  -  along  with  the  publication  of  the  commission's  findings 
-  until  1966.67  There  were  three  reasons  for  this.  First,  Johnson  was 
primarily  concerned  about  the  effect  In  Bonn  and  on  the  alliance  In 
general,  In  light  both  of  a  perceived  Gaulllst  alternative  and 
continued  Soviet  attacks  on  Bonn.  In  fact  there  was  a  broad  spectrum 
of  opinion  In  the  PRG  on  the  MLF  throughout  1965,  although  Bonn  still 
officially  urged  some  "physical  form”  of  integrated  nuclear 
defence. 6^  The  other  two  reasons  were  even  more  compelling  for 
Johnson.  At  least  until  late  1965,  with  growing  problems  in  Southeast 
Asia,  Congressional  opinion  was  generally  pessimistic  about  any 
detente  with  Moscow;  Johnson  was  not  a  politician  who  fought  battles 
he  did  not  think  he  could  win.  Thus,  Congressional  opposition  to 
nuclear  sharing  did  not  necessarily  translate  into  enthusiasm  for 

66  New  York  Times,  13  December  1964;  also  Rostow,  op.clt. ,  p.  393. 

67  New  York  Times,  1  July  1966.  See  Mahncke,  op . cl t . ,  pp.  214  ff. 
Its  conclusion  was  reprinted  in  the  Washington  Post,  17  July  1965,  but 
Rusk  denied  it  represented  US  policy. 

66  see  Then  Sommer,  "The  Objectives  of  Germany”,  in  Alastair  Buchan, 
ed.  ,  A  World  of  Nuclear  Powers  (Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ:  Prentice -Hal l, 
1966),  pp.  39-54,  for  a  summary  analysis. 
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disarmament  measures  affecting  alliance  Interests.  Pinal ly,  Moscow's 
position  in  Geneva  denied  non-nuclear  states  "the  right  to  participate 
in  the  ownership,  control,  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons”,  a  formula  that 
Jeopardised  existing  two-key  systems  and  perhaps  alliance  consultative  » 
mechanisms  such  as  the  NPG. ^ 

Despi te  the  growing  consensus  that  the  MLF  was  defunct,  it  became  4 

« 

clear  that  Bonn's  position  on  an  NPT  wa«  not  solely  determined  by  a 

desire  for  a  "hardware"  solution  to  alliance  nuclear  sharing.  In  the 

context  of  the  German  .lunktim,  any  disarmament  or  arms  control 

measures  directly  affecting  German  interests  remained  subject  to 

progress  toward  fulfilling  German  national  goals.  Like  Adenauer, 

Schroder  believed  in  "no  concessions  without  counter-concessions”:^ 

If  [German  security  will  he  satisfied]  through  the  form  of  a 
Multilateral  Atlantic  Deterrent  Force  or  a  similar  solution, 

Germany  could  renounce  vis-d-vis  her  allies  the  acquisition 
of  her  own  nuclear  weapons.  Should  the  Soviet  Union  be 
prepared...  to  agree  to  essential  and  irrevocable  steps 
toward  German  reunification,  the  security  question  would 
change.  The  accession  of  an  all-Germany  to  a  worldwide 
agreement  would  be  possible. 

This,  however,  was  an  application  of  the  .lunktim  that  Washington  was 
not  prepared  to  make.  Reunification  was  an  unacceptable  negotiating 
objective.  Moreover,  the  image  of  Bonn  threatening,  even  indirectly. 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vantage  Point:  Perspectives  of  the  Presidency, 
1963-1969  (London:  Weldenfeld  and  Nicolson,  1971),  pp.  477-78;  Rostow,  * 

op.clt. ,  pp.  377-99;  and  Geyelin,  op.clt. ,  p.  1 51. 

^  Interview  by  SchrSder  in  Dtisseldorfer  Nachrlchten,  9  July  1965, 

In  Siegler,  op.clt. ,  Vol.III,  ppl  246-4?.  Emphasis  added.  Similarly, 
the  statements  by  Heinrich  Krone,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Defence 
Council,  in  Bulletin,  27  July  1965  and  25  January  1966. 
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the  eventual  acquisition  of  its  own  nuclear  weapons  made  many  even  in 
the  FRG  uncomfortable. 

Washington  was  prepared  to  preserve  Bonn's  strategic  interests  in 
the  form  of  nuclear  consultation  arrangements  in  the  alliance  and 
continued,  in  its  17  August  1965  draft  NPT,  to  provide  for  an  eventual 
MLF/ANF  by  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  control  only  to  "states"  and 
not  increasing  the  total  number  of  nuclear  powers. 72  This  overrode  a 
previous  British  draft  which  prohibited  the  transfer  of  control,  even 
Indirectly,  to  nations  or  "groups  of  nations". 73  Moreover,  despite 


the  Soviet 

draft 

treaty 

of  24 

September 

1965  which  was 

directed 

against  the 

MLF 

but 

still 

threatened 

existing  joint 

control 

arrangements 

,  the 

US  continued 

to  argue 

that  an  alliance 

nuclear 

sharing  solution  would  actually  constitute  greater  control  over 
proliferation  and  be  in  Moscow's  Interests. 7*  Washington  was  also 
willing  to  support  a  more  restricted  version  of  the  Junktim:  no 
European  security  arrangements  Linked  to  disarmament  without  progress 
on  reunification.  Moscow's  advocacy  of  a  European  security  conference 
and  a  corresponding  resolution  on  liquidating  foreign  bases,  was 


See,  for  example.  Die  Zelt,  5  November  1965,  which  warned  that 
insistence  on  the  MLF  would  only  Impair  the  basis  for  "overcoming" 
Germany's  division.  Also  the  discussion  in  W.B.  Bader,  "Nuclear 
Weapons  Sharing  and  'The  German  Problem'",  Foreign  Affairs  (Vol.44 
No. 4,  July  1966),  pp.  693-700. 

72  New  York  Times,  18  August  1965. 

73  Baltimore  Sun,  27  July  1965. 

7*  On  the  Soviet  draft  and  accompanying  memorandum,  see  ACDA, 
op.clt. ,  p.  84.  US  delegate  Adrian  Fisher's  comments  in  Geneva  in 
March  1966  echoed  the  argument  of  Zbigniew  Brsesinskl  in  "Moscow  and 
the  MLF:  Hostility  and  Ambivalence",  Foreign  Affairs  (Vol.43  No.  1, 
October  1964),  pp.  126-34. 
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countered  by  a  repeat  of  Johnson's  January  1964  proposals.  Involving 
only  bilateral  strategic  Issues. 75 

A  non-proliferation  agreement  clearly  took  greater  priority  than 
progress  on  reunification,  and  the  MU  was  not  to  be  retained  as  a 
bargaining  lever  for  that  purpose.  Comments  by  Senators  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  Frank  Church,  Foster,  McNamara,  McGeorge  Bundy  and 
Gllpatrick,  reflected  a  general  consensus  on  that  point. 76  On  24 
September  1966,  Rusk  and  Gromyko  met  at  the  UN  and  agreed  on  a  formula 
for  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  or  their  control;  the 
essential  wording  of  Articles  I  and  II  of  the  NPT  was  agreed  by  6 
December  and  briefed  by  Rusk  to  the  NATO  allies  a  week  later.  In 
effect,  it  ruled  out  any  multilateral  co-ownership  scheme,  but  It  did 
not,  in  the  unchallenged  US  interpretation,  "bar  succession  by  a  new 
federated  F.uropean  state  to  the  nuclear  status  of  one  of  Its 

members". 77 

This  agreement  on  the  operative  principles  of  non-proliferation  - 
numerous  other  aspects  remained  to  be  worked  out  before  the  treaty  was 
signed  on  1  July  1968  -  occurred  against  a  backdrop  of  growing  US 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  de  Gaulle's  withdrawal  from  NATO's 


75  For  the  US  and  Soviet  ENDC  resolutions  of  1  June  1964,  see 

Siegler,  op.cit. ,  Vol. ill,  pp.  206-08  and  210-12. 

76  Kennedy's  23  June  1965  speech  in  the  Senate,  in  Siegler,  op.cit. , 

Vol. Ill,  pp.  232-36;  Frank  Church,  "US  Policy  and  the  ’New  Europe'", 

Foreign  Affairs  (Vol. 43  No. 4,  July  1965),  pp.  587-601;  McNamara  before  * 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Conmittee,  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  and  International  Operations,  21  June  1966,  in  Henry  M.  > 

Jackson,  ed. ,  The  Atlantic  Alliance:  Jackson  Subco— ittee  Hearings  and 
Findings  (New  York:  Praeger ,  196757  pp7  259  ff . ;  Bundy,  former 

National  Security  Advisor  to  Johnson,  in  Senate  Foreign  Relations  * 

Committee,  United  States  Policy  Toward  Europe,  20  June  1966,  p.  10. 

77  See  ACDA,  op.cit. ,  pp.  84-85;  for  these  interpretations,  pp. 

90-94;  also  Johnson,  op.cit. ,  pp.  477-79.  Rostov,  op.cit. .  p.  394, 
notes  that  Gromyko  was  clear  on  this  interpretation  in  September,  but 
written  assurances  to  Bonn  ware  not  conveyed  by  Washington  until  29 
March  1967.  This  was  in  lieu  of  a  "Europe  clause"  in  the  NPT  itself. 

See  Patrick  William  Murphy,  The  Response  of  the  Federal  Republic  ot 
Germany  to  the  Challenge  of  the  Nuclear  ; -Proliferation  Treaty  (PhD 
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integrated  military  command  structure,  and  deepening  economic 
difficulties  in  the  US,  UK  and  the  FRG  which  placed  Bonn  in  h 
difficult  position.  Five  weeks  after  de  Gaulle's  announcement  that 
France  would  withdraw  by  1  July  1966,  McNamara  announced  the 
"temporary  withdrawal"  of  15,000  troops  from  the  FRG,  a  decision  which 
Bonn  discovered  through  the  press. 78  A  month  later,  von  Hassel 
advised  McNamara  of  Bonn's  budget  difficulties  and  its  inability  to 
meet  fully  its  pledge  to  offset  US  troop  costs  by  military  purchases 
by  31  December;  McNamara  threatened  to  reduce  US  forces  in  proportion 
to  the  offset  deficit. 79  Amidst  reports  of  further  withdrawals, 
Mansfield  introduced  his  first  Senate  resolution  calling  for 
"substantial  reductions"  in  US  forces  in  Europe,  citing  a  reduced 
Soviet  threat  to  Central  Europe.**0  Britain  similarly  hoped  to 
withdraw  14,000  troops  unless  Bonn  increased  offset  payments. 

By  April  1967,  the  offset  problem  had  found  an  interim  solution 
in  tripartite  Anglo -American -German  negotiations  that  allowed  for  some 
troop  reductions  plus  Bonn's  assistance  in  maintaining  the  strength  of 
the  dollar. 81  Its  broader  significance,  however,  was  that  Bonn  had 
been  forced  to  yield  in  the  face  of  allied  demands,  without  gaining 
any  direct  allied  support  for  its  own  national  goals  while  the  allies 


79  Washington  Post ,  17  May  1966;  New  York  Times, 
critical  replies,  see  Die  Welt ,  14  June  1$66 

Allgemelne  Zeitung,  15  June  1966. 


6  June  1966.  For 
and  Frankfurter 


8°  On  the  perspectives  of  what  he  called  the  "potential  isolationist 
coalition"  in  the  Senate,  see  Rostow,  op.cit, ,  p.  396.  For  Senate 
Resolution  49,  supported  by  44  Senators,  plus  amendments,  see  US 
Senate,  Combined  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Hearings;  United  States  Troops  in 
Europe ,  90th  Congress,  1st  Session,  1$67,  pp.  1-4. 


81  For  details,  see  Senate  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
Combined  Subcommittee,  United  States  Troops  in  Europe,  pp.  78  ff., 
plus  Rusk's  3  May  1967  testimony,  pp.  6i  ff.  For  its  effect  on  force 
levels,  sea  Horst  Msndarhausen,  Troop  Stationing  in  Germany:  Value  and 
Cost  (RAND  Memorandum  R^-5881 -PR,  December  1$68). 


pursued  policies  that  at  least  potentially  jeopardised  what  Bonn  saw 
as  its  vital  Interests.  The  offset  problem  was  aore  than  just  symbolic 
of  the  demands  placed  on  Bonn  to  further  allied  Interests  in  pursuit 
of  ddtente.  As  Rostow  noted :82 

There  was  a  less  well  understood  corollary  to  this  linkage 
of  security  and  monetary  policy  in  the  alliance...  German 
support  for  the  dollar  was  tied  implicitly  to  American 
steadfastness  as  a  NATO  ally  In  much  the  same  way  as  German 
support  for  the  NPT. 

In  June  1966,  de  Gaulle  travelled  to  Moscow  to  advocate  a  political 
detente.  He  was  disappointed  in  that  Moscow  seeaed  aore  concerned  with 
collective  security  arrangements  which  de  Gaulle  believed  should  be 
the  end  rather  than  the  beginning  of  a  ddtente  relationship.83 
Despite  de  Gaulle's  continued  support  for  reunification,  it  was  clear 
that  such  a  prospect  could  only  be  the  product  of  ddtente  rather  than 
its  condition.  Likewise,  Johnson's  "bridge-building"  speech  of  7 
October  1966  was  viewed  as  an  endorsement  of  that  view,  amidst  press 
and  public  commentaries  urging  that  he  articulate  that  point 
clearly.®* 

The  view  that  ddtente  should  precede  reunification  was  not,  as  we 
shall  see,  new  or  even  alien  to  Nest  German  thinking  both  in  and  out 
of  the  government.  But  that  is  less  relevant  than  the  fact  that  it 
struck  a  raw  nerve  in  the  FRG,  where,  as  Kissinger  warned,  the 
"psychological  margin"  was  considerably  less  than  the  economic  one.83 
Rusk  had  earlier  echoed  Kennedy's  retort  to  de  Gaulle:88 

82  Rostow,  op.clt. ,  p.  397. 

83  See  a  French  official's  comments,  New  York  Times,  26  June  1966. 

84  Mew  York  Times.  8  October  1966.  See  also  New  York  Times,  22  June 
1966,  and  l^rank  Church,  op.clt. 

83  See  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee ,  OS  Policy  Toward  Europe, 
27  June  1966,  pp.  160-61. 

88  Television  interview,  3  January  1963,  in  Department  of  State 

•  •  •  A  *  ... 
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Now,  if  some  of  these  political  questions  such  as  Germany 
and  Berlin  can  be  settled  or  can  be  made  clear  that  they  are 
not  going  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  crisis,  and  there  can 
be  some  easing  off  of  the  military  confrontation  of  the  two 
power  groups,  then  perhaps  this  matter  [of  troop  reductions] 
can  be  reviewed. 

Actually,  Rusk’s  comments  were  in  reference  to  a  Soviet  suggestion  of 
mutual  troop  reductions.  But  by  1966,  it  increasingly  looked  like 
those  reductions  were  to  occur  regardless  of  any  East-West  agreement. 
Instead  of  a  formula  for  mutual  disengagement,  dltente  seemed  to  imply 
unilateral  disengagement. 

The  events  of  1966  represented  a  perceived  dead  end  in  the  West 

German  approach  to  its  foreign  affairs.  Having  survived  the  traumas  of 

the  early  1960s,  Bonn  had  tilted  toward  the  US  as  the  alliance  seemed 

to  fragment,  only  to  find  that  it  had  still  not  resolved  the  dilemma 

of  its  position  and  could  not  look  to  Washington  to  do  so.  More  to  the 

point,  the  allies  -  including  Washington  -  looked  to  Bonn  to  solve  its 

own  problems,  albeit  within  limits.  Equally  Important,  an  Increasing 

consensus  within  the  FRG  believed  likewise.  The  FDP  had  long  urged 

greater  West  German  Initiatives  In  the  face  of  allied  unwillingness  to 

press  for  Four  Power  negotiations  on  Germany:®^ 

The  travels  of  Chancellor  Erhard  to  France,  the  United 
States  and  England  make  good  sense ,  but  they  do  not  and 
cannot  serve  the  ala  of  German  unity. 

Brandt  likewise  believed:  ’’Nothing  will  move  If  the  Germans  themselves 

don't  move."®®  The  FDP's  withdrawal  from  the  coalition  on  27  October 

1966,  leading  to  Erhard's  demise,  was  ostensibly  precipitated  by 


87  Bundestag  Vice  President  Thomas  Dehler  on  18  January  1964,  In 
Meissner,  ed. ,  op.clt. ,  p.  75.  Similarly  FDP  leader  Erich  Mende's 
commentary  In  SUddeutsche  Zeltung,  4  January  1965. 

®®  Quoted  In  New  York  Times,  30  April  1966.  This  included  not  only 
concessions  on  boundaries  -  see  the  SPD  declaration  cited  in  Baltimore 
Sun,  17  May  1966  -  but  also  SPD  willingness  to  scrap  the  MLF  in  favour 
o T~ an  NPT.  See  Brandt  in  Washington  Post,  17  July  1965,  and  Helmut 
Schmidt's  17  February  1966  interview  with  the  Associated  Press,  in 
Karl  Bauar,  Deutsche  Vsrtaidiauuypolitik.  1947-1967:  Dokumtnte  und 
Ko— sntsre  (topper?  am  fttein:  ferald  Boldt,  1968),  p.  54. 
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irreconcilable  budgetary  pressures.  More  broadly,  it  reflected  a 
deeper  Atget  within  West  Germany,  to  which  the  rise  of  the  neo-Nazi 
NDP  gave  evidence  even  if  it  did  not  represent  the  direction  Bonn 
would  take. 89 

At  the  end  of  1966,  there  was  a  growing  consensus  that  the 
potential  for  a  real  ddtente  existed,  but  there  was  also  concern  that 
the  process  was  in  danger  of  destroying  the  alliance.  These  two  views 
provided  the  impetus  for  alliance  deliberations  which  led  to  the 
Harmel  Report  of  December  1967.  Moreover t  the  FRG  was  generally  viewed 
as  an  impediment  to  detente.  Bonn's  past  Ostpolltlk  had  served  past 
purposes  but  served  them  no  longer.  The  CDU  recognised  "the  magnitude 
of  the  tasks  ahead  of  us"  but  likewise  was  not  sanguine  about  Bonn's 
"capacity  to  cope  with  them,  which  is  not  limitless".  90  The  Grand 
Coalition  of  the  CDU/CSU  and  SPD  was  a  transition  -  necessary  if  also 
painful  -  to  the  SPD-FDP  coalition  after  1969.  It  succeeded  in  probing 
those  limits.  In  the  process  shaping  the  parameters  of  both  European 
and  superpower  d£tentes  that  followed.  With  the  FRG's  political 
divisions  incorporated  in  the  same  government,  Bonn  tried  to  reconcile 
Chose  divisions,  reverse  its  negative  image,  and  ensure  that  any 
detente  fulfilled  German  interests,  even  if  those  interests  had  to  be 
redefined. 


89  The  NDP  gained  8  seats  in  Hesse  and  15  seats  in  Bavaria  in  1966 
Land  elections.  See  Bulletin,  8  November  and  6  December  1966.  Also 
Stuart  Drummond ,  "West  Germany :  Land  Elections,  the  NP1),  and  the  Grand 
Coalition",  The  World  Today  (fel.XXXXI,  Septemberl967),  pp.  385-95. 

90  SchrBder  to  the  CDU  Party  Congress  at  Bochum,  in  Bulletin,  31  May 

1966. 
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CHAPTER  13 


"Peaceful  Engagement"  and  the  Evolving  Ostpolltik 

To  a  large  extent,  1966  represented  a  more  significant  milestone 

In  the  development  of  Western  detente  strategy  than  did  1969.  The 

political  basis  for  the  "era  of  negotiations”  after  1969  was  largely 

Inherited,  Including,  significantly,  the  willingness  of  the  USSR  to 

engage  in  those  negotiations  on  terms  acceptable  to  the  West.  The 

definition  of  what  terms  would  be  acceptable  in  Bonn  and  Washington 

had  evolved  slowly.  As  this  discussion  will  suggest,  that  evolution 

occurred  within  the  context  of  a  changing  alliance  and  was  largely 

dictated  by  the  need  to  preserve  that  alliance. 

Bonn's  persistent  demands  for  a  Four  Power  Conference  on  Germany 

had  been  to  no  avail.  Yet,  in  early  1966,  the  Erhard  government 

continued  to  assert  that  the  division  of  Germany  was  a  cause  of  East- 

West  tension,  the  resolution  of  which  was  a  Four  Power  -  not  a  German 

-  responsibility;  any  steps  toward  detente  had  to  Incorporate  progress 

toward  German  reunification  and  at  least  avoid  discriminating  against 

German  national  interests.  In  a  major  White  Paper  detailing  the  West’s 

efforts  to  achieve  reunification,  the  Foreign  Office  noted:1 

The  reunification  of  Germany  has  not  been  reached.  Many  have 
asserted  that  German  policy  up  to  now  has  failed  and  that  a 
whole  new  policy  is  required.  This  judgement  is  false.  The 
policy  up  to  now  has  not  yet  led  to  a  result.  But  the  way 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  its  allies  have  chosen 
is  the  right  way.  It  must  be  continued... 

Success,  however,  could  only  be  posited  in  negative  terms:  Moscow  had 

not  succeeded  in  communlsing  all  of  Germany,  separating  Berlin  from 

1  Auawgrtiges  Amt,  Die  BemChungen  der  deutschen  Regie rung  und  ihren 
VerWindeten  urn  die  Blnheit  Deutachlanda,  1955-1966  (Bonn,  April  1966), 
pp.  5-6. 
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the  FRG,  gaining  recognition  of  East  Germany,  or  splitting  Bonn  from 
its  allies. 

If  the  primary  obstacle  to  reunification  remained  Moscow,  the 

prescription  for  dealing  with  that  obstacle  was  at  issue.  A  stalemate 

on  reunification  was  more  palatable  in  the  1950s  when  the  object  of 
Bonn's  policy  was  to  secure  its  position  in  the  West  with 

corresponding  Western  obligations  to  pursue  reunification  as  a 
precondition  to  dltente.  It  was  not  acceptable  when  Western 
integration  had  clearly  stalled  in  the  face  of  raison  d'dtat  and 

indeed  gave  evidence  of  fragmentation;  the  allies  no  longer  viewed  the 
division  of  Germany  as  a  cause  of  tension  but  a  lingering  symptom.  The 
"classical  concept"  of  reunification  through  free  elections  under  Four 
Power  agreement,  as  Grewe  advised  the  cabinet  in  late  1965,  had  been 
"suitable  as  an  Instrument  of  diplomatic  and  propagandists  battle 
against  the  Soviet  policy  on  Germany”;  regardless  whether  it  had  ever 
had  a  chance  of  practical  success,  it  was  no  longer  a  realistic 
concept  because  its  maintenance  required,  at  a  minimum,  the  continued 
rhetorical  support  of  the  allies.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  Bonn 
pressed  for  reunification,  it  not  only  hampered  any  alliance  detente 
strategy  but  also  isolated  Bonn  within  the  alliance. 2 

Much  of  the  debate  in  the  1960s  revolved  around  the  seemingly 
esoteric  argument  regarding  the  relationship  between  ditente  and 
reunification.  Reunification  remained  a  sero-sum-game  issue.  Yet, 
unlike  the  decade  before,  the  allies  were  unwilling  to  defer  arms 
control  or  Increasing  interaction  with  the  East  in  the  name  of 

2  See  Wilhelm  G.  Grewe,  Rflckblenden  1976-1951  (Berlin:  PropylXen, 
1979),  pp.  244  ff.  (footnote  13).  For  a  similar  analysis,  but  a 
different  conclusion,  see  Karl  Kaiser's  three  pert  "91c  Deutsche  Frage 
-  Rekapltullert",  in  Frankfurter  Hefts:  Zeltachrlft  fttr  Kultur  und 
Polltlk  (Vol.20  Ho. 11,  November  1965;  Vol.20  Ho. 12,  December  1965; 
Vol.il  Ho. 1,  January  1966),  pp.  752-62,  861-70  and  40-56  respectively. 
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reunification.  Those  who  urged  measures  toward  East-West  dftente 
generally  did  so  with  the  argument  that  dfitente  was  a  necessary 
precondition  to  any  format  for  German  unity.  But  If  detente  were  to  be 
a  precursor  to  reunification,  then  it  could  create  expectations  in  the 
PRC  that  might  go  unfulfilled.  Detente  was  also  a  means  of  stabilising 
the  status  quo  and  as  such  was  not  demonstrably  a  sufficient 
precondition  to  reunification:  if  detente  could  be  achieved  without 
German  reunification,  that  would  demonstrate  that  the  division  of 
Germany  was  not  a  cause  of  tension.  It  was  not  clear  how  or  why 
reunification  would  then  be  any  more  acceptable,  negotiable,  or  even 
necessary. 

A  potential  resolution  of  this  dilemma  was  the  theory  of  "small 
steps":  limited  measures  designed  to  improve  the  atmosphere  of 
East-West  relations.  In  January  1958,  both  the  SPD  and  FDP  had 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  Poland;  in 
November  1959,  the  SPD  similarly  urged  "diplomatic  relations  at  the 
earliest  possible  date"  with  all  East  European  states.  Not  until  May 
1961  did  the  Bundestag  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  agree  to  a 
resolution,  adopted  unanimously  in  the  Bundestag  on  14  June,  that 
requested  the  Government:-* 

...to  pursue,  together  with  its  allies,  a  policy  vis-d-vis 
the  East  that  has  as  its  goal  the  re-establishment  or  %  free 
and  united  Germany...  To  this  end  the  Federal  Government 
should  avail  Itself  of  every  opportunity  that  offers  for 
achieving  a  normalisation  of  the  relations  between  the 
Federal  Republic  and  the  East  European  States,  without 
abandoning  vital  interests... 


Emphasis  added.  For  this  resolution,  the  SPD  and  FDP  motions,  and 
the  accompanying  report  of  the  Bundestag  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
see  Wenzel  Jaksch  (rapporteur),  Germany  and  Eastern  Europe:  Two 
Documents  of  the  Third  German  Bundestag,  1961  (Bonn:  Atlantic -Forum, 
1962). 
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This  was  less  a  mandate  than  a  compromise  formulation.  The  HalLstefn 
Doctrine  and  non-recognition  of  the  GDR  remained  intact.  Not  until  the 
Grand  Coalition  did  the  HallsteLn  Doctrine  become  modified  to  allow 
diplomatic  recognition  of  East  European  states,  by  which  time  Poland 
had  made  recognition  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line  a  precondition  to 
diplomatic  relations,  a  condition  which  the  CDU/CSU  found 
unacceptable.^ 

While  the  Berlin  Crisis  had  contributed  to  Adenauer's  ability  to 

resist  SPD  and  FDP  pressures,  its  termination  intensified  advocacy  for 

a  new  Ostpolitik.  Even  before  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  Committee  had 

pointed  out  the  weakness  of  Bonn's  position:^  , 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  regard  Eastern  Europe  as  a 
political  and  historical  no-man' s-land ,  while  it  plays  a 
substantial  role  in  our  Allies'  assessment  of  world 
politics. . . 

Exchange  relations  between  Germany  and  the  East  European 
countries  should  at  least  keep  step  with  the  development  of 
the  relations  between  America  and  Russia. 

Implicitly,  the  Committee  recognised  that  dfitente  in  the  form  of  a 

normalisation  of  relations  with  Eastern  Europe  could  contribute  to 

reunification,  as  argued  by  Britain  and  the  US. 

Just  as  the  allies  pursued  arms  control  measures  that 

circumvented  the  intractable  Issues  of  European  security,  Bonn  pursued 

a  cautious  policy,  under  Foreign  Minister  Schrbder,  to  circumvent  East 

German  and  Soviet  opposition  to  reunification.  Since  diplomatic 


4  The  Hallsteln  Doctrine  was  modified  in  connection  with  the 
Geburtsfehler  ("birthmark"  or  "congenital  defect")  theory,  allowing 
recognition  of  states  which,  by  virtue  of  Soviet  domination,  had  no 
choice  but  to  recognise  the  GDR.  It  was  suggested  by  Zbigniew 
Brzezinskl  and  William  E.  Griffith  in  "Peaceful  Engagement  in  Eastern 
Europe",  Foreign  Affairs  (Vol.39  No. 4,  July  1961),  p.  646,  and  urged 
by  FDP  leader  Mende  in  1965;  see  Die  Zeit,  2  July  1965  for  a  review  of 
the  ERG  debate. 

^  Jaksch,  op.clt. ,  pp.  19  and  21.  Emphasis  added. 
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relations  with  Eastern  Europe  remained  barred  by  a  st>  1 1  - i «|*»si-d 
restriction,  the  Polltik  der  Bewegung  ("Policy  of  Movement")  aimed  at 
Improving  economic  and  cultural  relations  to  overcome  the  perception 
of  a  revanchist  Germany:** 

Certainly,  all  of  this  can  only  be  a  beginning...  We  Germans 
live  In  the  middle  of  Europe,  and  our  divided  people  suffer 
under  the  East -West  division  more  than  other  European 
peoples.  It  is  thus  our  task,  despite  all  opposition  on  the 
other  side,  to  build  bridges  and  to  overcome,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  division  of  Europe. 

It  was  also  responsive  to  external  pressures,  in  that  it  sought  to  do 
more  than  simply  oppose  Soviet  demands  for  a  recognition  of  the  status 


Detente  only  makes  sense  for  us  if  it  leads  to  a  positive 
change  In  the  status  quo...  A  change  in  the  status  quo 
cannot  be  achieved  only  by  standing  still.  We  must  see 
whether  we  can  find  a  hole  in  the  Soviet  position  that  we 
can  widen. 

With  improved  relations  with  Eastern  Europe,  and  accompanying  economic 
benefits,  Schroder  hoped  to  generate  pressure  on  Moscow  to  alter  Its 
rigid  support  for  the  GDR,  by  making  the  GDR  more  a  liability  than  an 
asset  to  the  East  In  much  the  same  way  as  some  feared  an  intransigent 
FRC  might  become  a  liability  to  the  West. 

On  an  operational  level,  this  policy  led  to  the  establishment  oi 
trade  missions  in  Poland,  Rumania,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  in  1963  and 
1964.  Negotiations  with  Czechoslovakia  were  complicated  by  issues 
involving  the  validity  of  the  1938  Munich  Pact  and  claims  resulting 


®  See  SchrSder's  speech,  "Deutschland,  Europe,  uod  die  freie  Welt", 
at  the  CDU  Party  Congress,  Dortmund,  4  June  1962,  in  Boris  Meissner, 
ed. ,  Die  deutsche  Ostpolitlk,  1961-1970:  KontlnuitSt  und  Wandel 
(Dokumentation)  (Cologne:  Wlssenschaft  und  Polltik,  1970),  pp.  33-34. 

7  Schrdder's  interview  with  Deutschlandfunk,  6  October  1963,  in 
Meissner,  ed. ,  op.clt. ,  pp.  57-62. 
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from  that  legal  nexus.**  Significantly,  those  trade  agreements 
included  a  "Berlin  Clause",  recognising  Bonn's  right  to  represent  West 
Berlin  In  matters  of  trade,  a  point  which  Moscow  refused  to  accept  in 
concurrent  FRG-USSR  trade  negotiations.  The  policy  depended  on  and  to 
some  extent  exploited  a  growing  national  Independence  within  Eastern 
Europe: ^ 

The  emergence  of  national  characteristics  is  nothing  new... 

What  is  new  Is  that  the  governments  are  beginning  to 
Incorporate  these  characteristics  and  interests  In  their 
deliberations...  even  If  these  Interests  deviate  from,  or 
possibly  clash  with,  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Gradually, 
their  relations  to  each  other,  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
the  countries  of  the  West  are  assuming  new  and  more 

appropriate  forms. 

The  policy  also  excluded  the  GDR  which,  Schroder  asserted,  was  too 
dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  base  a  policy  on  "national  interest". 

Schroder  did  not,  however,  publicly  endorse  the  view  that  greater 
Interaction  with  Eastern  Europe  could  be  a  lever  against  Soviet 
control: 1® 

The  development  I  have  been  describing  In  Eastern  Europe  is 
often  referred  to  as  a  process  of  disintegration.  I  consider 
this  term  Inappropriate.  Changes  need  not  lead  to 

disintegration  and  relaxation  need  not  lead  to  a  break... 

The  danger  for  Western  policy  today  lies  not  so  much  in  the 

fact  that  we  might  overlook  but  rather  that  we  might 

overrate  the  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  their 
significance. 

Yet  others,  out  of  Government,  did  adopt  such  a  view,  extending  the 
logic  by  urging  a  comparable  policy  with  the  GDR.  While  SchrSder  hoped 
to  take  advantage  of  incipient  polycentrism  in  Eastern  Europe,  others. 


O  * 

For  greater  detail  on  these  developments,  see  William  E. 
Griffith,  The  Ostpolltlk  of  the  Federal  Rebulic  of  Germany  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Mlf^  1978; ,  chapter  T,  and  Philip  Windsor,  Germany  and  the 
Management  of  Ddtente  (London:  Chat to  and  Windus,  1971),  chapters  3-6. 

9  Gerhard  Schrbder,  "Germany  Looks  at  Eastern  Europe”,  Foreign 
Af fairs  (Vol.44  No. 1,  October  196$),  p.  16. 


10  SchrSder,  "Germany  Looks  at  Eastern  Europe 
added. 


p.  17.  Emphasis 


like  Egon  Bahr,  advocated  greater  Interaction  with  the  GDR  to  effect 
that  change  rather  than  to  wait  for  it.**  Wandel  durch  Annaherung  - 
"change  through  coming  together"  -  reflected  the  SPD's  emphasis  on 
dealing  directly  with  the  problem  of  German  unity,  not  in  the  sense  of 
direct  recognition  or  negotiations  on  reunification,  but  to  "overcome" 
the  division  of  Germany  and  cultivate  the  presumed  sense  of  national 
interest  that  the  Ulbrlcht  regime  denied. 

More  so  than  Schroder's  Polltlk  der  Bewegung,  the  notion  of 
Wandel  durch  Annaherung  accepted  the  implications  of  a  "policy  of 
small  steps"  toward  reunification.  Not  only  did  reunification  require 
a  general  dfitente  between  East  and  West;  it  also  demanded  one  at  the 
intra-German  level:*”* 

We  Germans  cannot  solve  the  German  and  Berlin  questions 
alone.  Nor  can  they  be  solved  solely  through  the  support  of 
the  Western  Powers...  Such  a  solution  is  conceivable  only 
when  the  German  will  to  put  together  again  the  partitioned 
nation  is  able  at  the  right  moment  to  join  forces  with  a 
change  in  the  constellation  of  interests  among  the  world's 
great  powers. 

Bahr  and  Brandt  argued  that  such  a  concept  was  compatible  with  !. 
desires.*^  This  was  true  in  that  Kennedy,  various  influential 
Senators,  and  even  General  Clay  had  urged,  like  Eisenhower  and  Dulles 
before,  de  facto  cooperation  with  East  Germany  as  a  means  of  easing 
the  Berlin  crisis.  It  was  also  true  in  that  a  growing  body  of  opinion 
in  the  US  began  to  view  greater  East-West  interaction  as  a  means  of 
undermining  Soviet  control  in  Eastern  Europe. 


**  See  Bahr's  speech  to  the  Protestant  Academy  at  Tutzing,  15  July 
1963,  in  Meissner,  ed. ,  op.clt. ,  pp.  45-48.  Bahr  was  Brandt's  press 
secretary. 

*2  Brandt's  speech  to  the  Kuratorium  Unteilbares  Deutschland,  in 
Bulletin,  3  December  1963. 


*3  Besides  Bahr's  speech  (note  II,  supra),  see  Willy  Brandt, 
Begegnungen  mit  Kennedy  (Munich:  Kindler,  1964),  pp.  221-22. 
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The  argument*  behind  Wandel  durch  Annaherung  were  more  fully 
articulated  by  Peter  Bender.  Like  Bahr,  he  departed  from  the  premise 
that  reunification  was  excluded  for  the  foreseeable  future.  He  agreed 
with  Schroder  that  Eastern  Europe  was  most  amenable  to  internal 
change : ^ 

Ostpolitik  is  above  all  indirect  poLttics;  its  goal  is  to 
facilitate  the  changing  atmosphere  In  the  eastern 
countries.  Then  any  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living 
and  with  it  the  atmosphere  is  automatically  a  step  on  the 
way...  toward  national  freedom. 

It  was  a  long  term  prospect,  the  pace  of  which  would  be  determined  by 

the  process  of  social  modernisation,  in  which  growing  consumerism  and 

technological  development  would  bring  about  a  loosening  of  the  rigid 

legacies  of  Stalinism.  Bender's  central  and  more  controversial 

argument  was  that  the  exclusion  of  the  GDR  from  this  policy,  to 

Isolate  It  from  the  benefits  of  detente,  only  consolidated  the 

Ulbrlcht  regime  and  impeded  developments  in  Eastern  Europe.  Instead, 

Bender  argued,  one  could  only  improve  the  human  condition  in  the  GDR 

in  concert  with  the  regime,  not  against  it: 

One  must  recognise  the  status  quo,  because  the  result  can  be 
ameliorated  only  in  such  a  way.  Ddtente  is  Che  only 
possibility  for  Germany  to  assume  the  political  offensive. 

Only  a  limited  stabllsation  of  the  GDR  can  bring  the 
superiority  of  the  Federal  Republic  into  play. 

This  was  the  precursor  of  the  "two  states  in  one  nation"  concept  which 

became  official  policy  in  the  Brandt  coalition. 

In  suggesting  that  this  was  in  full  accord  with  US  views  on  the 

"German  Problem",  however.  Bender  may  have  underestimated  lingering 


”  Peter  Bender,  Offensive  Entspannung:  Moglichkeit  fur  Deutschland 
(Cologne:  Kiepenhauer  und  Witach,  1964),  p.  59.  A  historian  and 
frequent  commentator  on  East-West  questions.  Bender  was  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  Westdeutscher  Rundfunk  (Cologne). 

15  ibid. .  p. 124,  emphasis  added.  For  his  arguments  on  liberalisation 
in  the  GDR  and  the  development  of  a  technocratic  "counter-elite”,  soo 

pp.  61-108. 
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fears  in  the  West.  Washington  did  indeed  urge  Bonn  to  reassess  Its 
Ostpolitik,  but  explicit  pressures  to  deal  with  the  GDR  on  a  de  facto 
basis  declined  as  the  issue  of  Berlin  slipped  off  the  agenda.  More 
basically,  Washington  retreated  as  a  direct  actor  in  the  search  for  a 
solution  to  the  "German  Problem"  and  was  concerned  first  with 
restoring  damaged  relations  with  Bonn  and  holding  the  alliance 
together  in  the  contentious  debates  on  strategy.^  There  was  no 
urgent  challenge  to  Western  Interests  in  Germany  and  Berlin,  and  the 
experience  of  the  spring  1962  negotiating  package  suggested  the  need 
for  a  more  passive  profile.  Aa  McGeorge  Bundy  testified  after  he  left 
the  White  House: ^ 

Further  possibilities  are  more  for  German  than  American 
decision...  I  believe  that  it  would  be  helpful  if  German 
opinion  could  come  to  support  a  clear  statement  on  the 
record  of  what  we  all  know  off  the  record:  that  when  there 
is  a  peace  settlement  it  will  be  built,  among  other  things, 
on  the  present  boundaries  between  Germany  and  Poland...  [It 
is]  Important  to  encourage  the  Federal  Republic  and 
demonstrate  confidence  in  them,  but  we  cannot  push  Lhem  or 
write  a  settlement  over  their  heads. 

Significantly,  emphasis  on  the  Oder-Neisse  line  reflected  two  elements 

in  Washington’s  view,  neither  of  which  related  directly  to  Bonn's 

pursuit  of  reunification:  the  importance  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 

challenge  of  de  Gaulle. 

Despite  the  association  of  many  in  the  CDU/CSU  with  "Gaullism" , 
de  Gaulle's  detente  initiatives  beginning  in  1964  had  more  appeal  in 
the  SPD  and  FDP  than  amongst  those  who  consistently  urged  the 


^  See,  for  example,  Walt  Rostow's  18  September  1963  speech,  "The 
Role  of  Germany  and  the  Evolution  of  World  Politics",  reproduced  in 
Bulletin,  1  October  1963. 

US  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Hearings:  United 
States  Policy  Toward  Europe  (and  Related  Matters),  89th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  19667  pp^  9  and  34.  Bundy ' s  2?)  June  testimony  was  as  a 
private  dtlsen;  Rostov  replaced  him  as  White  House  National  Security 
Advisor  in  February  1965. 
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Integration  of  West  Germany  In  a  united  Europe  and  no  unilateral 

concessions  to  the  USSR. 1®  Thus,  while  the  SPD  rejected  the  notion 

that  Europe  should  free  itself  from  Its  association  with  the  US,  the 

SPD  was  not  unsympathetic  to  de  Gaulle's  demand  that  a  reunified 

Germany  would  have  to  accept  present  boundaries  and  restrictions  on 

armament.  More  fundamentally,  the  SPD  accepted  de  Gaulle's  logic  that 

a  stable  bipolar  world  offered  an  opportunity  for  -  and  Indeed 

required  -  movement  in  Europe:^ 

If  Prance  can  use  the  balance  of  the  superpowers  to  find 
movement,  then  why  should  it  be  her  alone?... 

Movement  is  not  good  by  itself  alone.  This  is  of  course 
true...  Motionlessness  by  itself  is  not  a  good  thing. 
Especially  not  when  a  hard  frozen  ice  cover  breaks  up  and 
ice  flows  start  moving. 

Nor  was  this  altogether  unwelcome  in  the  US.  Bundy  reminded  a 

sympathetic  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  "the  final  object 

of  policy  In  Europe  is  not  strength,  but  settlement":2® 

In  that  time  we  have  some  dull  but  necessary  work  to  do  In 
keeping  our  alliance  in  business...  The  right  motto  for  the 
rest  of  us  is  to  let  the  movers  alone  while  they  do  their 
work. 

Washington's  underlying  concern  was  preservation  of  the  alliance. 


See  Die  Welt,  29  April  1965,  for  a  conservative  editorial 
critical  of  de  Gnulle.  For  a  later  CDU  criticism  of  Brandt's 
Ostpolitik  as  "left-wing  German  Gaulllsm”,  see  Walther  Lelsler  Kiep, 
Good-bye  Amerika,  Was  Dann?  (Stuttgart:  Seewald,  1972),  pp.  142-43. 

Brandt's  speeches  In  New  York,  15  May  1964,  and  Bonn,  June  1964, 
in  Willy  Brandt,  A  Peace  Policy  for  Europe  (London:  Weidenfeld  and 
Nicolson,  1969),  pp.  43-45.  On  the  significance  of  France's  ditente 
policy  as  a  precedent  for  Ostpolitik,  see  also  Karl  Kaiser,  German 
Foreign  Policy  in  Transition:  Bonn  between  East  and  West  (London : 
Oxford  University,  1968). 

2®  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  United  States  Policy  Toward 
Europe ,  p.  7.  The  tone  of  these  hearings  was  more  understanding  to  de 
Gaulle,  in  contrast  to  concurrent  hearings  of  Senator  Jackson's 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  end  International  Operations, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  which  reflected  greater  hostility 
to  de  Gaulle,  suspicion  of  Ostpolitik,  and  Insistence  on  total 
alliance  unity.  Cf.  Henry  M.  Jackson ,  ed. ,  The  Atlantic  Alliance: 
Jackson  Subcommittee  Hearings  end  Findings  (New  York:  Praeger,  1967), 

‘ "  •  e~~e  Tt  .  .  r  .  .  “7P»h 
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Because  de  Gaulle  had  "broken  the  ice"  in  urging  a  revision  of 

the  European  status  quo,  pressures  for  a  more  active  American  policy 

increased.  Brzezinski,  who  had  since  1961  urged  a  policy  of  "peaceful 

engagement"  did  so  with  increasing  force  as  a  means  not  only  of 

encouraging  polycentrisa  in  Eastern  Europe  but  also  to  preempt  de 

Gaulle’s  bid  for  a  dominant  position  in  Europe :21 

If  the  United  States  and  Germany  were  to  move  first  in 
recognizing  the  Oder-Neisse  line  and  attempting  political- 
economic  penetration  in  Eastern  Europe ,  France  would  be 
found  unprepared  and  unable  to  exercise  leadership. . . 

The  policy  of  dfitente  implied,  however,  a  Soviet-Amerlcan 
partnership  based  on  a  mutual  interest  in  the  status  quo . 

The  moment  this  impression  ms  created ,  the  dissipation  of 
American  leadership  began. 

In  effect,  Brzezinski  shared  the  assumption  held  in  varying  degrees  by 
de  Gaulle,  SchrBder,  Bahr,  Brandt  and  Bender  that  dfitente  with  Eastern 
Europe  -  especially  in  the  form  of  increased  social  and  economic 
interaction  -  could  promote  evolutionary  change  advantageous  to  the 
West.  The  changes  might  not  be  in  terms  of  internal  liberalisation, 
but  they  could  facilitate  the  resurgence  of  nationalism.  It 
incorporated  some  of  the  axioms  of  functionalist  and  convergence 
theory:  economic  modernisation  eroded  the  influence  of  Ideology, 
viewed  here  as  an  artificial  suppressant  of  the  "renewed  vitality  of 
nation-states" .22 

Even  if  one  accepted  the  desirability  of  reinforcing  nationalism 
in  Eastern  Europe  as  a  means  of  diminishing  Soviet  control,  it  ms 


21  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  Alternative  to  Partition  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1965),  pp.  109  and  120.  Also  his  "Threat  and  Opportunity 
in  the  Communist  Schism",  Foreign  Affairs  (Vol.Al  No. 3,  April  1963), 
pp.  513-25. 

22  Brzezinski,  Alternative  to  Partition,  pp.  75  and  120.  This  did 
not,  however,  apply  to  the  GDR,  since  liberalisation  there  would 
induce  Soviet  counter-repression;  see  p.  101.  For  Bender's  retort,  see 
"Die  Illusion  der  Isoliar ung".  Per  Monet  (961.17  No. 201,  June  1965), 
pp.  26-32. 


quite  another  thing  to  extend  that  argument  to  Germany.  Adenauer's 
decisive  legacy  was  the  rehabilitation  of  a  defeated  and  truncated 
West  Germany  and  a  sublimation  of  German  national  aspirations  in  a 
broader  framework  of  West  European  integration.  Opposition  within  the 
CDU/CSU  to  US  detente  policies  after  1962  reflected  the  fear  that  a 
detente  based  on  the  status  quo  would  resurrect  those  nationalist 
aspirations. 23  in  similar  terms,  Brzezlnski  urged  "peaceful 
engagement"  to  undermine  de  Gaulle's  precedent  and  isolate  the  GDR  in 
the  process:  because  detente  made  the  continued  partition  of  Germany 
less  tolerable  within  the  FRG,  it  was  necessary  for  the  US  to  take  the 
lead  in  pursuing  a  policy  that  could  offer  reunification  as  a  product 
of  European  reconciliation.  For  Brzezlnski  -  like  de  Gaulle  -  a 
European  d£tente  was  the  precondition  of  reunification;  the  key  was 
the  Soviet-Polish  relationship  which,  he  argued,  could  be  loosened 
only  if  Bonn  recognised  the  Oder-Neisse  line. 2* 

Especially  significant  for  US-FRG  relations  after  1969  is  the 
fact  that  Kissinger  shared  the  fear  of  resurgent  nationalism  expressed 
by  Adenauer  and  others.  In  contrast  to  those  in  Washington  who 
welcomed  the  advent  of  "flexible  Germans"  in  Bonn,  Kissinger  warned, 
"The  German  version  of  flexibility  could  become  indistinguishable  from 
traditional  nationalism. ”25  Kissinger  objected  to  persistent  hints 
from  Washington  that  Bonn  be  more  flexible  because  it  created 

23  See  Alfons  Dalma,  "The  Risks  of  a  Detente  Policy  to  Central 
Europe”,  in  Arnold  Wolfers,  ed. ,  Changing  East-West  Halations  and  the 
Unity  of  the  West  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1464),  pp. 
93-124.  Dalma  was  a  close  associate  of  Franz-Josef  Strauss. 

2*  Brzezlnski,  Alternative  to  Partition,  pp.  5  ff.  and  26. 

25  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  The  Troubled  Partnership:  A  Re-appraisal  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  B555T  p.  ?15. 


expectations  that  could  not  be  fulfilled,  resulting  Instead  In  both 


frustration  and  isolation:2^ 

It  is  dangerous  to  encourage  the  Federal  Republic  into 
solitary  efforts  on  the  subject  of  reunification...  The 
superiority  of  West  Germany's  bargaining  position  towards 
East  Germany...  is  likely  to  be  an  illusion... 

My  concern  is  that  the  Germans  not  try  to  tackle  the 
unification  issue  as  a  purely  national  problem  but  in  a 
framework  larger  than  Germany  itself...  Ify  worry  is  that 
Germany  may  by  itself  try  to  be  a  bridge  between  East  and 
West. 

Similarly,  Kissinger  disagreed  with  the  theory  that  reunification 
could  result  from  detente:  more  likely,  he  argued,  d€tente  made 
reunification  unnecessary.27 

Kissinger's  prescription  was  to  defer  the  contentious  issue  of 
reunification  altogether;  he  preferred  Adenauer's  solution  of  a 
moratorium  on  the  question  -  during  which  time  the  GDR  would  be 
neutral,  demilitarised  and  independent  -  followed  by  a  supervised 
plebiscite.  He  argued  that  Germany  should  accept  the  Oder-Neisse  line 
and  remain  a  non-nuclear  state;  he  disagreed  both  that  the  US  should 
push  Bonn  in  this  direction  prematurely  and  that  Bonn  should  lead  in 
the  process.  In  effect,  his  was  similar  to  de  Gaulle's  position,  with 
whom  he  also  sympathised  on  matters  of  alliance  integration: 
reunification  required  a  decline  in  the  importance  of  both  ideology 
and  national  frontiers.  In  the  meantime,  claims  -  for  reunification  in 
the  short  term,  on  borders,  and  relating  to  nuclear  matters  -  that 
complicated  the  development  of  ties  between  Western  and  Eastern  Europe 
were  best  suspended,  although  the  US  should  continue  to  support  them 
in  principle. 

26  Testimony  of  27  June  1966,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
United  States  Policy  Toward  Europe,  pp.  143  and  179. 

27  Kissinger,  The  Troubled  Partnership,  p.  211. 
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The  argument  between  Kissinger  and  Brzezinski  highlighted  a 

dilemma  of  US  policy:  to  restrain  a  process  that  it  could  not  lead  or 

to  lead  a  process  it  could  not  control.  Either  way,  there  were  bound 

to  be  strains  In  the  alliance.  Moreover,  the  Issue  was  complicated  by 

the  fact  that  the  debate  occurred  less  on  an  operational  policy  level 

but  Invoked  competing  “Grand  Designs"  for  the  future  of  Europe. 

Reunification  was,  after  all,  only  a  long  term  prospect;  the  debate  on 

it  involved  theoretical  visions,  often  more  divisive  than  the  short 

term  increments  of  policy  that  flowed  from  them.  It  had  long  been  a 

prevailing  view  in  the  US  that  German  reunification  would  come  about, 

if  at  all,  because  the  demonstrated  benefits  of  Western  democracy  and 

prosperity  would  be  an  attractive  force  in  the  East: 28 

The  reunification  of  the  German  people...  can  best  be 
achieved  if  you  build  a  structure  of  unity  in  the  West  which 
acts  as  a  very  powerful  magnet  in  which  the  German  people 
can  ultimately  be  Incorporated...  1  think  that  Western 
Germany  can  belong  to  a  system  of  Western  unity,  and  that  as 
detente  proceeds  and  conditions  are  created  for  the  German 
people  to  express  themselves,  there  can  ultimately  be  the 
adhesion  of  the  East  German  peoples  to  some  kind  of  system 
of  Western  unity. 

Ball  shared  the  conviction  of  previous  Administrations  that  the 
primary  task  of  Western  policy  was  the  unification  of  Western  Europe: 
to  replace  the  "tinder-box”  of  nation-states;  to  submerge  the  "German 
Problem";  and  to  allow  a  more  self-reliant  Europe  to  contribute  to  its 
own  defence  in  a  broader  Atlantic  framework. 


28  Testimony  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball,  13  July 
1966,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  United  States  Policy  Toward 
Europe ,  pp.  340-41.  Similarly,  J,  Robert  Schaetsel,  "The  Necessary 
Partnership",  Foreign  Affairs  (Vol.44  No. 3,  April  1966),  pp.  417-33. 
See  also  Ball,  The  Discipline  of  Power:  Essentials  of  a  Modern  World 
Structure  (London:  Bod ley  Head,  1968),  especially  pp.  162-68. 
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Yet  this  notion  also  Incorporated  demands  on  West  Germany,  not 

only  to  be  more  patient  with  respect  to  reunification,  but  also  to 

bear  more  of  the  burden  of  the  alliance  and  not  only  the  alliance :29 

This  [Atlantic  Partnership]  entails  Increasing  contributions 
in  formerly  remote  areas  like  Vietnam  and  Central  Africa 
from  countries  which,  like  Germany,  have  only  recently 
acquired  the  ability  to  contribute. 

Moreover,  de  Gaulle  had  already  demonstrated  the  futility  of  such  a 
vision,  while  the  insistence  on  unity  fell  Increasingly  on  Bonn  as  a 
test  of  loyalty  -  witness  the  MLF.  To  Kissinger,  this  only  threatened 
to  create  a  "latent  nihilism"  in  Germany.  Yet  Kissinger  and 
Brzezlnski,  while  accepting  both  the  resilience  of  nationalism  as  a 
fact  of  world  politics  and  the  logic  of  a  "magnet  theory"  for  eventual 
German  reunification,  did  not  accompany  Bender  down  the  path  to  Wande l 
durch  Annaherung.^O  Indeed,  Bender’s  argument  for  intra-German 
Interaction  was  to  create  the  opportunity  for  the  "magnet  theory"  to 
work.  As  Kissinger  himself  argued  later  in  advocating  “positive 
linkage"  with  respect  to  trade  with  the  USSR,  one  could  not  manipulate 
levers  unless  one  first  created  them. 

Conflicts  over  Grand  Designs  nothwithstanding,  the  creation  of 
those  levers  was  a  difficult  undertaking.  Since  World  War  II  the  US 
had  been  a  restrictive  influence  on  East -West  trade,  largely  because 
Washington  placed  a  broader  interpretation  than  the  allies  on  what 


29  US  Ambassador  to  Bonn,  George  C.  McGhee,  10  July  1964,  in 
Department  of  State  Bulletin  (DOSB) ,  3  August  1964. 

3®  Both  Brzezlnski  and  Klsainger's  views,  along  with  a  variety  of 
West  German  views,  are  incorporated  in  Theo  Sommer,  ed.  ,  Denken  an 
Deutschland:  Zum  Problem  dtr  Wladerveralnlgung  -  Ansichten  und 
Elnalchten  (Hamburg:  Hannsn,  1966).  for  Sommer  mi  criticism,  see  p.  15. 


constituted  "strategic  goods"  subject  to  embargo,  3 1  The  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1948  required  that  aid  recipients  also  accept  trade 
restrictions;  the  1949  Export  Control  Act  led  to  the  creation  of  a  US 
master  embargo  list,  plus  joint  allied  embargo  lists  established  by 
the  Coordinating  Committee  (COCOM).  Truman  was  only  able  to  mute  this 
legislative  restriction  in  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1951 
(the  "Battle  Act"),  gaining  limited  Executive  discretion  in  continuing 
aid  to  countries  that  traded  in  goods  included  on  the  US  list  but  not 
on  the  COCOM  list.  By  the  mid-1950s,  however,  Western  Europe  began  to 
reduce  embargo  lists  to  cover  only  military  hardware  and  certain 
advanced  technology  items,  as  the  termination  of  Marshall  Aid  removed 
much  of  the  leverage  that  Washington  had  previously  enjoyed. 32 

Despite  Washington's  relaxation  of  trade  restrictions  with  Poland 
after  1956,33  the  discrepancy  between  US  and  Western  European  trade 
policies  continued,  in  August  1957,  Senator  John  Kennedy  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Battle  Act  "to  promote  peaceful  change  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  wherever  this  would  help  wear  the  so-called  captive 
nations  away  from  their  Kremlin  masters".  34  This  amendment  was 


This  legislative  history  is  drawn  from  Gunnar  Adler-Karlsson, 
Western  Economic  Warfare,  1947-1967;  A  Case  Study  in  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  (Stockholm:  Almqvlst-Wlkseil,  1968);  Connie  M.  Friesen,  The 
Political  Economy  of  East-West  Trade  (New  York:  Praeger,  1976);  and 
Jozef  Wilczyaski,  The  Economics  and  Politics  of  East-West  Trade  (New 
York:  Praeger,  1969). 


Up  through  1954,  the  value  of  US  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  Western  Europe  exceeded  Western  Europe's  total  trade  turnover  with 
the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe.  See  the  figures  in  Adler-Karlsson, 
op.clt. ,  p.  46. 

33  Almost  75Z  of  US  trade  with  Communist  countries,  1957-1963,  was 
with  Poland.  See  the  annual  reports.  United  States  Department  of 
State,  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research,  Trade  of  NATO  Countries 
with  Communist  Countries.  Poland  had  been  granted  M?N  status  and  a  id 
year,  $20  million  credit  in  1956;  Yugoslavia  IW  statue  in  1951. 

3*  Quoted  in  Adler-Karlsson,  op.clt. ,  p.  105. 
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defeated;  during  the  Kennedy  Administration  Congress  even  tempnrar 1 1  v 

suspended  Poland  and  Yugoslavia's  Most-Favoured  Nation  (MKN)  status. 

US  embargo  lists  remained  substantially  unchanged  until  1966;  In  1972, 

unilateral  US  controls  still  existed  over  600  items,  although  by  June 

1974  the  US  list  exceeded  COCOM’s  by  only  65  Items. 35 

By  and  large,  Bonn's  trade  policies  remained  In  line  with  that  of 

the  US,  not  only  because  of  Bonn's  uniquely  dependent  position  but 

also  because  of  the  politics  Involved  In  dealing  with  the  East: 36 

We  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  we  must  conduct  a  political 
policy  for  the  sale  of  business...  These  markets  are 
political  markets.  The  relations  in  the  first  Instance  are 
political.  How  we  shape  our  relations  is  a  political  and  not 
an  economic  question. 

In  1952,  the  allies  had  removed  special  restrictions  that  applied  to 
Bonn's  trade  with  the  East;  West  German  commercial  organisations 
subsequently  formed  the  Ostausschuss  (“Eastern  Connnlttee”)  to 
coordinate  trade  arrangements  In  the  absence  of  formal  diplomatic  or 
consular  machinery.  While  generally  anxious  for  greater 
trade  relations  with  Eastern  Europe,  business  groups  also  supporte' 
Adenauer  and  harboured  few  illusions  about  any  return  to  traditional 
levels  of  trade  between  Germany  and  the  East.  Limitations  were 
inherent  In  the  differing  economic  structures  and  the  lack  of  suitable 
exports  from  the  East. 37 

Within  these  constraints,  trade  developed  with  little  political 
content,  except  in  the  case  of  trade  with  the  USSR  where  Bonn  employed 
economic  levers  for  the  repatriation  of  German  nationals  in  the  late 


35  US  Department  of  Commerce  figures,  in  Frlesen,  op.clt. ,  p.  22. 

36  Von  Brentano  to  the  Bundestag,  6  December  1956;  quoted  in  Gerard 
Braunthal,  The  Federation  of  German  Industry  In  Politics  (Ithaca,  NY: 
Cornell  University,  1965),  p.  308. 

37  See,  for  example,  the  Oetauaschuss  1960  testimony  to  the 
Bundestag  Cosnittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  In  Jaksch,  op.clt. ,  pp.  22-27. 
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1950s  and,  In  1960,  Co  gain  a  symbolic  Soviet  compromise  on  a  "Berlin 
Clause”.38  That  relationship  was  disrupted  in  late  1962  by  the 

embargo  of  West  German  sale  of  large  diameter  steel  pipes  to  the 

USSR. 3^  i«  October  1962,  three  West  German  firms  signed  a  contract  to 

supply  the  USSR  with  $28  million  worth  of  40-inch  steel  pipe.  A  month 

later,  the  NATO  Council  adopted  a  resolution  recommending  that  members 
neither  deliver  nor  contract  to  deliver  steel  pipe  in  excess  of  19 

inches  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  US  pressure  for  the  embargo  stemmed  in 
particular  from  the  fear,  on  strategic  grounds,  that  Soviet  dumping  of 
oil  below  world  prices  would  generate  tiestern  dependency  on  Soviet 

oil;  more  broadly,  trade  denial  remained  an  indiscriminate  instrument 
of  US  policy  In  the  Cold  War.  There  was  little  threat  that  such  a 
specific  dependency  would  develop;  the  embargo  only  delayed  the  Soviet 
pipeline  to  Eastern  Europe  in  any  case.  The  West  German  interest,  on 
the  other  hand,  centered  more  on  the  potential  export  of  steel  than  on 
the  Import  of  oil,  the  latter  providing  a  substitute  for  credits  or 
less  desirable  Import  commodities.  This  was  not  a  C0C0M  restriction 
because  Britain  would  have  vetoed  such  an  embargo  and  indeed 
proceeded,  along  with  Sweden  and  Japan,  to  sell  large  diameter  pipes 
after  the  West  German  deal  was  cancelled.  The  US,  however,  insisted 
that  Bonn  comply  with  the  NATO  resolution,  not  only  with  respect  to 

future  contracts  but  also  by  breaking  the  contracts  just  signed.  On 

this  latter  point,  Adenauer  was  opposed  not  only  by  the  FDP  and  SDP 

38  See  New  York  Herald  Tribune ,  15  and  29  December  1960.  The  "Berlin 
Clause"  was  implict  rather  than  explicit  In  the  trade  treaty. 

3^  For  the  most  complete  discussion  of  the  steel  pipe  embargo,  see 
Angela  Stent ,  From  Embargo  to  Ostpolitik:  The  Political  Economy  of 
West  German-Soviet  Relations,  1^55-1980  (Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University,  1981),  pp.  98-124. 


hut  also  by  some  members  of  the  CDU.  To  avoid  defeat  of  the 

Government *s  embargo  order,  the  CDU  walked  out  of  the  Bundestag  on  lb 

March  1963  to  remove  a  quorum  before  a  vote  was  taken. 

This  incident  is  significant  here  in  two  respects.  First,  it 

demonstrated  Bonn's  vulnerability  to  the  US  at  a  time  when  Bonn  - 

after  the  Kroll  affair  and  the  Franco-German  treaty  -  was  anxious  to 

demonstrate  its  political  reliability:^ 

It  is  no  more  than  a  matter  of  political  loyalty  to  fulfil 
the  iustifted  requests  of  other  alliance  members  -  not  least 
the  United  States  -  If  at  the  same  time  the  Germans  are 
repeatedly  asking  the  alliance  partners  to  guarantee  the 
security  of  the  German  people  and  the  freedom  of  Berlin... 

It  had  an  adverse  effect,  however,  on  relations  with  Moscow  which 

refused  to  negotiate  a  new  trade  agreement  with  Bonn  in  1964.  In  the 

aftermath  of  the  embargo,  Moscow  turned  to  other  countries  which  were 

wilting  to  offer  long  term  credits  (more  than  5  years)  that  neither 

Washington  nor  Bonn  would  accept.  As  a  result  FRG  trade  with  the  USSR 

declined  in  the  1960s,  sharpening  the  distinction  between  its  trade 

with  the  USSR  and  with  Eastern  Europe.  Moreover,  trade  with  Easter 

Europe  was  hampered  by  the  credit  competition  that  began  in  1963,  thus 

threatening  to  undermine  the  political  basis  for  the  Politik  der 

Bewegung. 41 

Bonn  urged  repeatedly,  beginning  in  July  1963,  for  a  common  NATO 
position  on  East-West  trade,  but  only  the  US  and  FRG  supported  a  five 
year  limit  on  credit.  Indeed,  part  of  Brzezinaki’s  argument  for  a 
policy  of  "peaceful  engagement"  was  to  preclude  US  and  FRG  isolation 

^  GDI)  Fraktion  leader  von  Rrentano,  in  Bulletin,  26  March  1963, 

echoed  by  Adenauer,  F.rhard  and  Schrtfder. 

^  Belgium  extended  10  year  credit  terms  to  Hungary  In  late  1963; 
Prance  7  year  terms  to  the  USSR  in  October  1964;  Britain  up  to  IS 
years  to  the  USSR,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  in  1964.  See  Wilczynskt, 
op.clt. ,  pp.  230  ff. 
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In  growing  East-West  trade  relations. ^  To  that  end,  he  proposed  a 

new  "Marshall  Plan”  for  Eastern  Europe,  a  suggestion  that  Brandt  had 

also  made  to  Rusk  in  August  1964:^3 

It  Is  In  the  Western  interest  to  support  the  independence  of 
the  East  European  nations  and  not  to  make  it  difficult  for 
them  to  use  their  room  for  maneuver...  What  is  possible 
between  the  US  and  USSR  should  also  be  possible  between 
Western  Europe  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Any  concerted  Western  policy  for  economic  interaction  with  the  East 
required  Washington's  support  and  participation;  Bonn  could  certainly 
not  take  a  leading  position  and  was  under  pressure  from  the  US  to 
maintain  its  restrictive  credit  policies.  The  US  approach  to  East-West 
trade  was  largely  determined  by  Congress lonally-imposed  restrictions 
which,  with  the  growing  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  became  more 
difficult  to  overcome. 

The  Kennedy  Administration  was,  as  we  have  seen,  sympathetic  to 
the  easing  of  trade  restrictions  for  political  purposes.  On  9  October 
1963,  he  announced  that  the  US  would  sell  500  million  tons  of  grain  to 
the  USSR  following  poor  Soviet  grain  harvests  and  a  Canadian  sale  of 
twice  that  magnitude.  In  the  wake  of  the  steel  pipe  embargo,  Adenauer 
attempted  to  Impose  his  own  objection  to  the  sale.  In  a  farewell 
speech  in  Munich,  Adenauer  suggested  that  grain  sales  to  the  East 
should  be  examined  within  NATO,  warning  that  "whoever  relaxes  tensions 
today  can  rebuild  tensions  tomorrow". After  Kennedy's  announcement, 
Adenauer  expressed  his  disappointment  that  "no  responsible  politician” 


Brzezinskl,  Alternative  to  Partition,  p.  70.  In  1965,  Bonn 
allowed  credits  up  to  five  years  with  authority  to  "match"  competing 
offers  for  up  to  eight  years;  see  Bulletin,  15  August  1967. 

*3  Brandt's  memorandum  to  Rusk,  in  Meissner,  ed . ,  op.cit. ,  pp. 
85-90;  Brzezinskl  in  Die  Zelt,  26  March  1965. 

**  New  York  Times,  6  October  1963. 


marie  removal  of  the  Berlin  Wall  a  condition  of  grain  sales. 
Adenauer's  objection  was  more  the  exception  In  the  FRG;  Kennedy's 
decision  was  generally  welcomed  as  evidence  of  a  less  restrictive  US 
trade  policy.  Erhard  subsequently  authorised  West  German  grain  sales 
as  well. 

Significant  Congressional  opposition  continued  to  block  the  US 
grain  sale  when  Kennedy  was  assassinated  In  November  1963.  The  grain 
deal  involved  short  term  (6  months)  credit;  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  1966  Foreign  Assistance  Act  would  have  denied  authority  for  the 
Exlm  (Export-Import)  Bank  to  guarantee  the  loan.  Defeat  of  that 
amendment  and  final  approval  of  the  sale  In  mid-1964  required 
President  Johnson's  personal  Intervention  In  an  early  test  of 
Executive  prerogative  In  foreign  policy. More  significantly,  the 
deal  generated  an  overdue  debate  on  East-West  trade  which  found  the 
Johnson  Administration  combining  arguments  of  apolitical 
commercialism,  liberation  rhetoric  of  the  Cold  War,  and  notions  of 
detente  and  bridge-building.  In  a  major  policy  speech  in  February 
1964,  Rusk  justified  the  grain  sale  with  recourse  to  the  first 
argument 

...Our  current  sales  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  Involved 
no  change  In  basic  policy.  And  from  a  traditional  Yankee 
trading  viewpoint,  we  are  not  unhappy  about  swapping  surplus 
foodstuffs  for  gold  and  hard  currency  which  help  to  balance 
our  International  payments. 


Washington  Post,  10  October  1963. 

^  See  Seyom  Brown,  The  Faces  of  Power:  Constancy  and  Change  in 
United  States  Foreign  Policy  from  Truman  to  Johnson  (New  York: 
Columbia  University,  1968),  pp.  310-13. 

*7  "why  We  Treat  Different  Communist  Countries  Differently”,  25 
February  1964,  DOSB,  16  March  1964;  also  his  speech  in  Cincinnati 
three  days  after  the  grain  deal  announcement,  in  New  York  Times ,  13 
October  1963. 
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At  the  same  time,  he  also  articulated  the  Administration's  endorsement 

of  Schroder's  Polltik  der  Bewegung;48 

We  have  always  considered  it  unnatural...  for  the  diverse 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe...  to  be  submerged  in  a  monolithic 
hloc.  We  have  wanted  these  peoples,  while  living  in 
friendship  with  the  Russians  and  other  neighbors,  to  develop 
in  Accordance  with  their  own  national  aspirations  and 
genius...  The  Communist  world  is  no  longer  a  single  flock  of 
sheep  following  blindly  behind  one  leader...  Our  policy  is 
to  do  what  we  can  to  encourage  evolution  in  the  Communist 
world  toward  national  independence  and  open  societies. 

Throe  months  later,  Johnson  put  his  own  mark  on  Kennedy’s  policy, 

promising  "to  build  bridges...  of  increased  trade,  of  Ideas,  of 

4 

visitors,  and  of  humanitarian  aid"  to  Eastern  Europe. ^ 

There  was  significant  body  of  opinion  in  the  US  that  urged  a 

broad-based  detente  "package"  of  trade,  arms  control  and  assurances  to 

the  East  in  a  European  security  arrangement ,  with  implicit  FRG 

concessions.  Reflecting  a  more  benign  view  of  Soviet  intentions. 

Senator  Fulbrlght  declared  in  1964:^0 

The  character  of  the  Cold  War  has,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  been  profoundly  altered:  by  the  drawing  back  of  the 
Soviet  Union  from  extremely  aggressive  policies;  by  the 
implicit  repudiation  by  both  sides  of  a  policy  of  "total 
victory";  and  by  the  establishment  of  an  American  strategic 
superiority  which  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  have  tacitly 
accepted  because  it  has  been  accompanied  by  assurances  that 
it  will  he  exercised  by  the  United  States  with 
responsibility  and  restraint. 


4»  Rusk,  "Why  We  Treat  Different  Communist  Countries  Differently". 
The  US  also  signed  a  commercial  licensing  agreement  with  Rumania  in 
1964;  MFN  status  had  been  restored  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  but  not 
extended  to  Rumania.  See  Economist,  13  June  1964  and  Andrei. 1 
Korbonski,  "US  Policy  in  East  Europe”,  Current  History  (Vol.48, 
No. 283,  March  1965). 

On  23  May  1964  In  Lexington,  Virginia  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Marsha  It  Library,  DOSB ,  15  June  1964. 

^  "Old  Myths  and  New  Realities".  See  Wall  Street  Journal,  7  Apr! I 
1964.  For  a  summary  of  FRG  reaction,  see  New  York  Times,  11  Aprl  I 
1964.  There  was  little  coverage  in  the  FRG,  and  SchrSder  dissented 
from  Fulbrlght 's  assessment.  For  a  more  sceptical  view,  see  Charles 
Hurton  Marshall,  "Detente:  Effects  on  the  Alliance",  in  Wolfers,  ed. , 
op.clt . ,  pp.  17-54. 
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Yet  Hid  not  enjoy  a  broad  political  consensus.  On  a  practical 

level,  Johnson  could  only  advise  Erhard  to  understand  Soviet  fears. 
His  political  challenge  in  the  1964  Presidential  elections  cane  from 
the  conservative  wing  of  the  Republican  Party,  a  compelling  argument 
against  any  Initiatives  before  1965.^2  By  that  time.  Impending 
elections  in  the  FRG,  in  which  Washington  did  not  rule  out  an  SPD 
victory,  argued  against  any  direct  pressures  on  Bonn  for 

concessions. ^ 

The  US  argument  for  "indirection"  in  seeking  evolutionary  changes 
in  the  existing  political  relationships^  appeared  largely  as  an 
attempt  to  satisfy  a  variety  of  political  pressures,  both  for  and 
against  detente,  both  In  the  FRG  and  in  the  US  as  well  as  among  other 
allies.  Actions  sometimes  contradicted  words.  When  Brandt,  as  Mayor  of 
Berlin,  successfully  arranged  for  Christmas  passes  for  West  Berliners 
to  visit  across  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1963  -  resulting  in  1.2  million 
visits  -  Washington  joined  the  Erhard  Government  in  cautioning  that 
independent  actions  by  West  Berlin  might  vindicate  the  East’s 
assertion  that  West  Berlin  was  a  separate  political  entity. Brandt 
correct Ly  noted  that  the  agreement  was  coordinated  with  the  three 
allies  and  Bonn;  the  reality  was  that  no  one  wanted  to  stop  the  move  - 
most  welcomed  It  in  principle  -  but  the  political  climate  also 

‘’l  At  their  meeting  in  December  1963  and,  more  controversially,  in 
Johnson's  Interview  with  Quick,  3  May  1964. 

^2  see  Philip  Oeyelin,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the  World  (New  York: 
Vraeger,  1966),  pp.  74-88. 

^  Baltimore  Sun,  31  December  1964  and  5  January  1965. 

^  Ambassador  McGhee's  18  February  speech  in  Bonn  at  the  Deutsche 
Gesellschaft  fiir  auswSrtige  Polltik*  New  York  Times ,  19  February  1964. 

New  York  Times,  5  January  1964;  Baltimore  Sun,  8  January  l%4; 
and  Washington  Post,  10  January  1964. 


suggested  caution,  the  GDR  rejected  new  guidelines  for  a  passes 
agreement  for  Easter  and  Whitsun,  although  further  negotiations 
resulted  in  similar  pass  agreements  for  1964/65  and  1965/66.^®  Such 
was  the  sensitivity  in  Bonn  over  the  directions  in  US  policy  that  the 
subsequent  proposal  of  a  US  firm  to  sell  a  synthetic  fibre  plant  to 
the  GDR  wi  received  as  a  change  of  policy  in  Washington.^7  In 
attempting  to  isolate  the  GDR,  Bonn  was  especially  sensitive  to  any 
international  interaction  with  the  GDR,  however  minor. 

Johnson's  expressed  desire  to  build  bridges  to  the  East  remained 
without  policy  substance  until  after  the  1964  elections.  In  Senate 
hearings  on  East-West  trade  on  13  March  1964,  Rusk  repeated  the  view 
that  trade  had  to  be  used,  not  as  a  "blunt  instrument"  but  "flexibly 
applied...  to  exert  some  influence  on  the  evolution  of  policy  and 
institutions  in  this  period  of  accelerating  change  in  Eastern 
Europe". Credits,  however,  had  "some  of  the  characteristics  of 
foreign  aid"  which  allowed  Communist  countries  "to  avoid  or  postpone" 
resource  allocation  decisions  to  the  detriment  of  Western  capital 
markets  and  to  Western  security. ^9  This  latter  justification  took  on 
greater  polgnance  as  US  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  grew,  so  that 
one  month  after  his  January  1966  State  of  the  Union  message  -  in  which 
he  reiterated  the  bridge-building  theme  -  Johnson  authorised  a 
"blacklist"  of  Polish  (and  Western)  ships  which  were  reportedly 

See  Bulletin,  18  Pebruary  1964,  for  Bonn's  conditions  on  further 
agreements.  In  general,  Willy  Brandt,  People  and  Politics:  The  Tears 
1960-1975  (Boston:  Little  Brown,  1976),  pp.  96-98^ 

37  New  York  Times,  24  December  1964  and  Baltimore  Sun,  29  December 
1964.  - 

58  08  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Hearings:  East-West 
Trade  (Part  I),  86th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  1964,  pp.  4,  10  and  18. 

59  Senate  Foreign  Relatione  Committee,  Hearings :  Beat-West  Trade 
(Fart  I),  pp.  15-16. 
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trading  with  Hanoi.  The  war  also  effectively  killed  any  prospects  for 
Johnson's  proposed  legislation,  In  May  1966,  to  liberalise 
non-strategic  trade  with  the  East  and  his  offer,  In  October,  of  Exlm 
Bank  financing  of  US  exports  In  conjunction  with  Italian  construction 
of  a  Fiat  plant  In  the  USSR. ^0 

Johnson’s  unsuccessful  efforts  in  1965-66  to  ease  restrictions  on 
East-West  trade  reflected  a  dilemma  that  continued  Into  the  1970s: 
although  trade  was  justified  as  an  integral  part  of  a  broader  detente 
strategy,  it  was  also  justified  Ir.  terms  of  Cold  War  rhetoric  that  not 
only  undermined  any  detente  atmosphere  bu..  was  also  used  to  defeat 
those  trade  measures.  The  difficulty  with  trade  Is  that  it  is  not  an 
instrument  subject  to  precise  control  and  Is  therefore  not  especially 
amenable  to  manipulation,  although  its  political  acceptability  often 
requires  that  this  feature  be  attributed  to  it.  A  State  Department 
spokesman  in  late  1965  promoted  trade  as  a  "vehicle  for  creating  a 
detente"  and  then  asserted 

Trade  which  can  be  encouraged  when  the  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  are  right  can  also  be  withdrawn  when  circumstances 
change...  We  are  in  full  control. 

Johnson's  Blue  Ribbon  panel  on  East-West  trade,  the  Miller  Committee, 
urged  trade  "as  a  tactical  tool...  for  pursuing  our  national 
objectives". 62  it  employed  many  of  the  arguments  advanced  by 

60  Adler-Karlsson,  op.clt. ,  pp.  103-04;  also  Geyelin,  op.cit. ,  pp. 
283-89.  In  1968,  the  Exlm  Bank  was  prohibited  from  extending  credit 
guarantees  to  any  country  which  assisted  a  nation  in  armed  conlflct 
with  the  US;  see  Wllczynski,  op.cit. .  pp.  231  ff. 

61  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  21  October 
1965,  in  Dallas;  cited  in  Brown,  op.cit. ,  p.  321.  Similarly,  Nose  L. 
Harvey  East-West  Trade  and  US  Policy  (New  York:  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  1966),  pp.  152  and  168. 

62  See  Report  to  the  President  of  the  Special  Co— ittee  on  US  Trade 
Relations  with  lest  European 'Countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  (the  White 
House,  29  April  1965),  here  p.  T.  The  Committee,  under  J.  Irwin 
Miller,  was  created  on  7  February  1965* 


Brzezlnski  and  Rusk  for  using  trade  as  an  inducement,  recognising  that 
denial  of  trade  only  reinforced  autarky.  While  It  advocated  broader 
use  of  MFN  status  with  the  East  and  an  embargo  policy  more  In  line 
with  the  allies,  it  also  argued  that  long  term  credits  were  dangerous. 

To  the  extent  that  there  was  a  US  policy  on  East-West  trade  by 
1966,  it  did  not  correlate  with  the  political  objectives  ascribed  to 
it.  Any  "bridge  building"  designed  to  facilitate  internal 
transformation  in  Eastern  Europe  was  constrained  by  the  fact  that 
substantial  trade  required  credits  that  Washington  was  unwilling  to 
offer.  The  USSR,  which  was  less  susceptible  to  such  penetration,  was 
the  only  Eastern  country  In  a  position  to  support  a  significant  trade 
expansion.  Kennan's  conclusion  -  that  trade  would  not  produce  any 
political  concessions  from  the  East,  but  that  the  denial  of  trade  had 
"an  adverse  effect  on  the  behavior  of  Communist  countries"6^  -  was  an 
abrogation  of  the  political  motives  for  trade  that  were  needed  to 
justify  it  to  a  sceptical  Congress.  This  was  a  particularly  unsuitable 
argument  in  the  prevailing  political  climate  because  it  suggested 
acknowledgement  of  "spheres  of  interest"  as  a  way  of  living  with  the 
East:64 

The  West  [should]...  demonstrate  to  the  East  that  they  have 
nothing  to  fear...  [and]  show  itself  reconciled  to  the 
existence  of  these  regimes  without  accepting  responsibility 
for  them. 

Particularly  in  the  latter  respect,  this  advice  was  heeded  moat  of  aiL 
by  the  SPD.  As  we  saw  in  chapter  2,  this  also  resembled  the  view  held 

6-*  Kennan's  testimony,  US  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Hearings:  East-West  Trade  (Part  II),  89th  Congress,  1st  Session,  1965, 

p.  1487 

64  See  George  F.  Kennan,  "Polycentrism  and  Western  Policy",  Foreign 
Affaire  (Vot.42  No. 2,  January  1964),  pp.  171-85.  For  a  sympathetic 
view,  see  J.  William  Fulbright,  The  Arrogance  of  Power  (New  York: 
Random  House,  1966),  pp.  208  ff. 
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by  Kissinger  after  1969,  a  view  which  Brzezlnskl  criticised  both  In 
the  mid-1960s  and  the  mid-1970s, 

Johnson's  oft-cited  "bridge-building”  speech  of  7  October  1966 
was  less  a  declaration  of  new  US  policy  than  a  culmination  of  his 
largely  unsuccessful  efforts  to  make  policy  conform  to  rhetoric. ^ 
The  CDU  complained,  and  many  authors  have  since  observed,  that  it 
reflected  a  reversal  of  the  traditional  Junktim,  an  official  statement 
that  reunification  would  only  follow  and  not  precede  East -West 
dfitente.66  Johnson  did  note  in  October  1966  that  "[European]  unity 
can  provide  a  framework  within  which  a  unified  Germany  could  be  a  full 
partner  without  arousing  ancient  fears”.  So  also  had  de  Gaulle  and 
Brzezlnskl;  in  fact,  Brzezinski  had  joined  the  State  Department  Policy 
Planning  Council  in  1966  and  helped  draft  part  of  the  speech.  But 
Johnson  had  implied  the  same  thing  in  his  “bridge-building”  speech  of 
May  1964:  "It  is  also  our  belief  that  wise  and  skillful  development  of 
relationships  with  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  can  speed  the  day 
when  Germany  will  be  united. "67  While  Johnson  was  more  explicit  in 
1966,  it  is  not  clear  that  it  constituted  any  dramatic  policy  shift. 

Actually,  Johnson's  subsequent  policy  initiatives  were  directed 
more  at  the  USSR  than  at  Eastern  Europe,  suggesting  that  Brzezlnskl  - 


65  Speech  to  the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  "Making 
Europe  Whole:  An  Unfinished  Task”,  DOSB ,  24  October  1966.  See  also 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vantage  Point:  Perspectives  in  the  Presidency, 
1963-1969  (London:  Weidenfeld  and  Nlcolson,  1970,  pp.  470-79. 

^  New  York  Times  11  and  18  October  1966;  Washington  Post.  16 
October  1966.  See  Wilhelm  G.  Grewe ,  Spiel  der  Krlfte  In  der 
Weltpolltlk:  Theorle  und  Praxis  der  internatlonalen  Beziehungen 
(DUsseldorf:  Econ,  1970),  p.  317;  Griffith,  Oatpolitik.  pp.  135  f f . ; 
Josef  Joffe,  "Germany  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance:  The  Politics  of 
Dependence,  1961-1968",  in  William  C.  Cromwell  et  al. ,  Political 
Problems  of  Atlantic  Partnership:  National  Perspectives  (Bruges': 
College  of  Europe,  1968),  pp.  435  ff.  ~ 


67 


See  note  49,  supra. 
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fiB  This  inpresalon  was  corroborated  by  personal  Interviews  in  1981 
with  sone  State  Departnent  officials  who  had  worked  on  East-West 
policy  at  the  tine. 

on  the  Johnson-Kosygin  exchange,  see  Johnson,  Vantage  Point,  pp. 
479-80;  on  Glassboro,  pp.  480-85, 
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who  had  argued  for  a  distinction  between  the  two  -  did  not  en;oy  as 
much  influence  as  some  believed. The  removal  of  400  items  from  the 
(IS  embargo  list  -  including  large  diameter  steel  pipe  -  affected  trade 
with  Moscow  as  much  as  with  Eastern  Europe.  The  US  eased  restriction:; 
on  travel  to  Eastern  Europe;  It  also  established  commercial  air 
service  between  Moscow  and  New  York.  Gromyko  had  indicated  his 
acceptance  of  existing  NATO  nuclear  sharing  arrangements,  thus  opening 
the  way  to  serious  NET  negotiations.  In  reply  to  signals  from  Moscow 
and  with  domestic  pressures  for  unilateral  troop  withdrawals,  Johnson, 
Rusk  and  McNamara  talked  of  the  need  for  "gradual  and  balanced 
revision  of  force  levels  on  both  sides".  In  January  1967,  Johnson 
wrote  to  Kosygin  to  urge  progress  on  arms  control  and  received  a  reply 
in  February  indicating  Moscow’s  willingness  to  discuss  limitations  on 
strategic  delivery  systems.  This  early  sign  of  possible  SAI.T 
negotiations,  which  Johnson  pushed  in  his  meeting  with  Kosygin  at 
Glassboro,  New  Jersey,  on  23  and  25  June  1967,  was  overshadowed  first 
by  the  June  1967  Arab-Israeli  War  and  later  by  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  In  August  1968. 69  But  it  is  clear  that,  along  with  a 
persistent  desire  to  Improve  relations  with  Eastern  Europe,  Johnson's 
attention  turned  increasingly  toward  Moscow,  both  out  of  a  desire  to 
pursue  arms  control  for  its  own  sake  and  partly  out  of  a  hope  that 
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Moscow  could  influence  Hanoi  to  agree  to  an  acceptable  settlement  In 
Vietnam. 

Regardless  whether  Johnson's  "bridge-building"  speech  of  October 
196b  reflected  a  change  in  policy,  the  CDU  demonstrated  more 
sensitivity  to  this  speech  than  they  had  either  to  Johnson's  May  19b4 
speech  or  to  other  efforts  to  nudge  Bonn  toward  initiatives  on  the 
"German  Problem".  The  Johnson-Erhard  communique  of  barely  a  week 
before  had  prescribed  "looking  steadily  for  ways  to  overcome  the 
rigidities  of  the  past".7^  Undoubtedly,  de  Gaulle's  June  1966  visit 
to  Moscow  had  contributed  to  a  fear  that  West  German  immobilism  would 
result  in  isolation.  As  Bohlen,  then  US  Ambassador  to  France,  wired 
Washington  after  de  Gaulle's  withdrawal  from  the  integrated  NATO 
command  stucture:72 

...there  is  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  the  Germans, 
becoming  discouraged  and  frustrated  with  the  Western  allies, 
will  at  some  point  in  the  future  be  tempted  to  take  the 
previously  followed  route  of  a  deal  with  the  Soviets.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Moscow  will  drop  de  Gaulle 
instantly  if  this  prospect  developed... 

Actually,  de  Gaulle's  mission  to  Moscow  yielded  few  results;  his 

vision  of  a  European  political  detente  did  not  match  Moscow's  emphasis 

on  collective  security,  and  de  Gaulle  did  not  publicly  undermine 

Bonn's  position  on  reunification  or  non-recognition  of  the  GDR.  Upon 

his  return,  bilateral  negotiations  between  Bonn  and  Paris  resulted  in 


70  Britain  shared  this  belief,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  US.  On  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  find  a  basis  for  negotiations  during  the  Tet 
1967  ceasefire,  cf.  Harold  Wilson,  The  Labour  Government,  1964-1970:  A 
Personal  Record  (London:  Weidenfeld  and  Nicolaon;  Michael  Joseph, 
1971),  pp.  345-66,  and  Johnson,  Vantage  Point,  pp.  252-57. 

7  *  Por  the  communique  from  the  26-27  September  meeting,  see 
Bulletin,  4  October  1966. 

72  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Witness  to  History,  1929-1969  (New  York:  W.W. 
Norton,  1973),  pp.  508-08.  Por  similar  fears,  see  New  York  Times,  16 
June  1966. 


Che  continued  presence  of  French  troops  In  the  FKG;  In  December,  d«.- 
Gaulle  announced  that  France  would  remain  In  NATO  when  Llie  alliance 


was  renewed  In  1969.73 

In  Bonn,  the  Erhard  coalition  crumbled  under  the  weight  of  policy 
di Lemmas  It  could  not  resolve.  Its  1966  White  Book  on  reunification 
was  largely  viewed  as  an  apology  for  immobilism.  Erhard's  “Peace  Note" 
of  25  March  1966^  had  been  designed  to  counter  Bonn's  declining 
image  -  not  only  In  the  East  -  which  wa3  largely  a  product  of  its 
insistence  on  a  material  share  In  alliance  nuclear  affairs.  In  fact, 

it  reflected  no  change  in  policy;  while  it  was  welcomed  in  official 

Western  statements,  it  was  also  greeted  with  considerable 
disappointment  as  a  reiteration  of  old  claims,  no  doubt  contributing 
to  Johnson's  pressure  for  "removing  the  rigidities  of  the  past".  The 
"Peace  Note"  appeared  to  have  stemmed  from  a  major  policy  reassessment 
in  late  1965  by  Erhard's  cabinet,  based  on  the  view  that  the  Politik 
der  Be we Rung  had  not  succeeded  in  producing  any  foreseeable  change  in 
the  European  political  constellation  that  could  lead  toward 

reunification.  In  November,  SchrSder  asked  Grewe,  then  Bonn's 

Ambassador  to  NATO,  to  write  an  "expos€"  for  that  cabinet  discussion. 
That  report,  in  which  Grewe  examined  the  demise  of  the  "classical 
concept"  mentioned  earlier,  reflected  both  an  acknowledgement  of 


73  See  Christian  Science  Monitor,  25  July  1966,  and  Washington  Post , 
18  December  1966. 

7*  See  Bulletin,  29  March  1966,  for  the  text  of  this  note,  sent  to 
all  countries  with  which  Bonn  had  diplomatic  relations  and  to  Eastern 
Europe.  For  commentary  and  critical  Eastern  reaction,  see  Keeslngs', 
Germany  and  Eastern  Europe  since  1965:  From  the  Potsdam  Agreement  to 
Chancellor  Brandt's  Oatpolltlk  (London:  Keeslngs'  Research  Report 
Wo. 8,  1973),  pp.  198-206.  Also,  Washington  Post,  27  March  1966. 
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Bonn's  predicament  and  an  unwillingness  to  alter  tlie  basic  course  of 
policy: 75 

The  continuation  of  the  Cold  War...  helps  us  little...  The 
"dfitente"  as  such  helps  us  just  as  little.  It  has  first  and 
t  above  all  the  fatal  tendency  of  accepting  the  status  quo  as 

»  a  basis  of  a  balance  between  East  and  West. 

Grewe  dismissed  military  d€tente  measures  as  being  "connected  with 

negative  results  for  the  German  Question";  he  likewise  dismissed 

Bender's  argument  for  consolidating  the  GDR  as  a  means  of  inducing  its 

transformation  and  criticised  Urzezinski  and  de  Gaulle  because  they 

demanded  "concessions  in  advance"  which  were  "harmful  and  unsuitable". 

Grewe  stressed  that  "the  key  to  reunification  lies  in  Moscow", 

but  all  parties  recognised  that  such  negotiations  were  inconceivable. 

Indeed,  this  same  conclusion  provided  the  basis  for  the  SPD's 

criticism  of  Schroder's  Politik  der  Bewegung  which  not  only  had  failed 

to  have  any  effect  but  was  also  tainted  by  the  "liberation"  rhetoric 

with  which  it  was  associated: 7  b 

For  a  solution  of  the  German  Question  we  must  preserve  the 
trust  of  the  West  but  win  the  confidence  of  the  East.  The 
effective  key  lies  obviously  with  Moscow...  [It]  cannot  be 
done  behind  the  backs  of  the  allies...  [Itl  cannot  profit 
from  tension  between  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  SPD’s  central  criticism,  however,  was  that  a  refusal  to  consider 

certain  concessions  in  advance  would  not  succeed  in  restraining  a 

detente  process  that  was  viewed  as  inevitable  but  would  result  instead 

in  a  process  that  excluded  and  isolated  the  FRG  and  hardened  the 

German  division  even  more.  Only  through  concessions  in  less  Important 


75  See  Grewe,  Riickblenden ,  pp.  744-50  for  the  report  (here  p.  747). 
In  a  personal  interview  in  October  1981,  Grewe  noted  that  he  never 
received  any  feedback  on  the  report  or  on  the  actual  cabinet 
discussion;  nevertheless,  his  recommendations  are  largely  reflected  in 
the  subsequent  Peace  Note  and  White  Paper  and  are  therefore  presumably 
indicative  of  the  cabinet's  point  of  view. 

SPD  Fraktlon  leader  Frits  Erler  in  the  Bundestag,  29  November 
65,  in  Meissner,  ed. ,  op.clt. ,  p.  117. 
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Issues  -  "We  don't  have  anymore  what  lies  between  the  Oder  and  Neisse, 

or  between  us  and  there"77  -  could  the  FRG  hope  to  sustain  its 

international  position  and  have  any  hope  of  ultimately  securing  a 
reunified  German  state. 

The  Grand  Coalition  of  the  CDU/CSU  and  SPl),  formed  on  1  December 
1966,7®  was  unsuccessful  in  extricating  Bonn  from  its  predicament. 
Its  primary  significance  was  domestic:  in  including  the  SPD  in  the 
Government  for  the  first  time  since  the  Weimar  Republic,  in  allowing 
an  opposition  FDP  to  formulate  its  own  views  more  clearly,  and  in 

providing  a  more  gradual  transition  to  the  post-1969  Ostpolitik  than 
might  have  occurred  had  an  SPD-FDP  coalition  replaced  Erhard  in  1966. 
As  a  result,  the  post-1969  Ostpolitik  was  not  a  policy  reversal 

without  a  fully  developed  public  base  of  support  but  a  continuation  of 
an  evolving  process  for  which  public  opinion  was  not  only  reasonably 
well  prepared  but  in  some  ways  anticipating  policy.  There  were  costs 
to  such  a  coalition,  both  in  an  uncertain  foreign  policy  and  in 
domestic  turmoil:  expectations  for  great  change  were  not  fulfilled, 
and  the  lack  of  a  significant  parliamentary  opposition  temporarily 
fuelled  the  growth  of  an  alienated  and  radical  minority. 79 


'  7  Brandt  at  the  SPD  Party  Conference  in  Dortmund,  l  June  1966,  in 
Meissner,  ed. ,  op.clt. ,  pp.  131-32;  see  also  Schmidt’s  3  June  speech 
at  the  Conference,  pp.  132-33. 

7®  Kurt-Georg  Kiesinger  (CDU)  was  Chancellor;  Brandt  was  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Foreign  Minister.  The  cabinet  included  Strauss 
(Finance),  SchrHder  (Defence)  and  Wehner  (All-German  Affairs),  In  all 
8  CDU,  3  CSU  and  9  SPD.  In  the  elections  in  September  1965,  both  the 
CDU/CSU  and  SPD  shares  had  increased  (47.62  and  39. 32  respectively), 
while  the  FDP  declined  to  9. 5%  of  the  vote. 

79  Compare,  for  example,  the  optimism  in  Theo  Sommer's  "Bonn  Changes 
Course”,  Foreign  Affairs  (Vol.45  No. 3,  April  1967),  pp.  477-91,  and 
his  more  frustrated!  and  cynical  tone  in  Die  Zeit,  28  March  and  27  June 
1969.  By  the  end  of  April  1968,  the  neo-Nazi  NPD  had  won  seats  in  six 
out  of  eleven  Land  elections  with  a  range  of  5.8-9.82  of  the  vote;  It 
did  not,  however,  succeed  in  winning  any  seats  ir.  the  September  1969 
federal  election. 
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The  Grand  Coalition  modified  the  existing  Ostpolitlk  in  two 
essential  respects.  The  first  was  the  partial  dismantling  of  the 
Hallstein  Doctrine,  leading  to  the  establishment  o^  diplomatic 
relations  with  Rumania  in  January  1967  and,  one  year  later,  with 
Yugoslavia.®®  The  second  was  Bonn's  attempt  to  establish  a  “regulated 
coexistence"  (geregeltes  Nebeneinander)  with  the  GDR.  This  fell  short 
of  recognising  the  GDR  as  a  German  state  -  the  essential  element  of 
the  post-1969  Ostpolitlk  -  but  It  established  a  willingness  on  Bonn's 
part  to  deal  on  a  de  facto  basis  with  East  Germany  while  stressing 
that  recognition  in  international  law  was  impossible  because  It  was 
not  a  foreign  country  in  relation  to  the  FRG.  These  two  elements 
allowed  Bonn  to  go  beyond  previous  policy  and  to  consider  exchanges  of 
declarations  renouncing  the  use  or  threat  of  force  with  not  only  the 
USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  but  also  the  GDR.  It  also  allowed  the  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  Kiesinger  and  Willi  Stoph,  Chairman  of  the 
GDR  Council  of  Ministers,  in  1967.®* 

Nonetheless,  on  two  central  claims  of  the  Adenauer  era  -  tha! 
Bonn  was  the  sole  representative  of  German  interests 
(Alleinvertretungsrecht) ,  and  that  the  Oder-Neisse  line  was  only  a 
provisional  boundary  between  Germany  and  Poland  pending  a  final  peace 
treaty  -  the  Grand  Coalition  did  not  alter  the  official  position  as 
much  as  it  muted  it.  Here  one  should  distinguish  between  Kiesinger  and 
Brandt.  Kiesinger  recognised,  as  had  the  Protestant  Evangelical  Church 

See  Bulletin,  14  February  1967  and  6  February  1968  for  the 
communiques.  The  Geburtsfehler  theory  did  not  really  apply  to 
Yugoslavia,  because  Yugoslavia  did  not  recognise  the  GDR  until  1957. 

®*  For  the  exchange,  see  Bulletin,  20  June,  19  September  and  3 
October  1967;  also  Keeslngs*,  op.cit.,  pp.  209-20.  The  principal 
Initial  policy  statements  were  Kissinger's  Government  Declaration  to 
the  Bundestag,  13  December  1966  (Bulletin,  20  December  1966)  and 
Brandt's  speech  to  the  Council  of  Europe  on  24  January  1967  (Meissner, 
ed.  »  op»dt. ,  pp.  176-78). 
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in  October  1965,  that  Poland  had  a  right  to  secure  borders.  He 
unilaterally  Included  the  claim  of  Alleinvertretungsrecht  in 
announcing  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania; 
yet,  he  dfd  not  stress  that  claim  in  the  hope  that  a  dialogue  with  the 
GDR  could  develop  outside  irreconcilable  Issues. grand t ,  however, 
wrote  in  1968  of  "our  arrogant  claim  to  speak  for  all  of  Germany”  and 
argued  that  Bonn  could  not  legitimately  speak  for  the' whole  German 
nation,  then  the  permanence  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line  wasi>  not  something 
Bonn  could  recognise :83 

We  do  not  feel  legitimated  to  anticipate  decisions  of  a 
future  all-German  Government  and  the  settlement  in  a  peace 
treaty,  but  we  can  respect  and  recognise  the  Oder-Neisse 
line  until  such  a  peace  settlement  is  concluded. 

Writing  as  Foreign  Minister,  not  just  as  SPD  Chairman,  Brandt  declared 

that  the  FRG  had  no  territorial  demands. 

The  shape  of  the  post-1969  Ostpolltik  was  more  evident  in  the  FDP 

position,  unhampered  by  the  demands  of  government.  In  effect,  the  FDP 

was  the  first  to  distinguish  between  detente  and  reunification  as  two 

» 

worthwhile  goals  while  recognising  that  a  direct  causal  relationship 

might  not  exist.  A  March  1967  FDP  "Working  Paper"  noted: 

On  German  territory  two  German  states  have  grown  up...  [The 
GDR's]  continuing  existence  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
Bast  alone;  the  reunification  of  Germany...  would  lead  to  a 
total  disruption  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 


82  See  Kiesinger's  comments  before  the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fur 
auswirtige  Polltik,  23  June  1967,  cited  in  Cromwell,  op.dt. ,  p.  157. 

83  See  Brandt,  A  Peace  Policy  for  Europe,  pp.  112-29,  and  his 
"German  Policy  Toward  the  East",  Foreign  Affairs  (Vol.46  No. 4,  April 
1968),  pp.  476-86.  FDP  chairman  Walter  Scheel  made  the  same  argument 
In  a  14  December  1968  interview  with  Weeerkurler;  see  Meissner,  ed. , 
op.dt. ,  p.  328. 


Published  In  Per  Btern,  3  March  1967;  see  Meissner,  ed.,  op.dt. , 
pp.  191-93. 
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That  Mas  further  than  the  FDP  wanted  to  go  officially,  but  its  “Action 
Programme"  one  month  later  incorporated  the  notions  of  geregeltes 
Nebenetnander  and  Wandel  durch  Anndherung  as  a  way  of  achieving  a 
"feeling  of  solidarity  amongst  the  Germans". in  a  15-point 
Bundestag  resolution  on  25  September  1968,  which  side-stepped 
recognition  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line  and  the  validity  of  the  1938 
Munich  Pact,  all  three  parties  endorsed  the  pursuit  of  a  "European 
Peace  Order"  in  concert  with  the  allies,  while  the  FDP  registered  its 
own  version  on  point  6:  while  the  Government  endorsed  the 
Allelnvertretungsrecht  and  rejected  "recognition  of  the  other  part  of 
Germany  as  a  foreign  country  or  as  a  second  sovereign  state  of  the 
German  nation",  the  FDP  declared  only  that  the  FRG  "does  not  legally 
recognise  the  other  part  of  Germany  as  a  foreign  country". 

The  Grand  Coalition's  attempt  to  submerge  without  altogether 
abandoning  those  claims  that  hindered  any  improvement  in  its  relations 
with  the  East  had  a  threefold  effect.  In  the  Third  World,  it  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  justify  the  continuation  of  the  Hallstelr 
Doctrine  and  required  enormous  diplomatic  efforts  to  ensure  that 
Bonn's  internal  shift  did  not  lead  to  large  scale  international 
recognition  of  the  GDR.  Brandt  was  successful  in  averting  such  a 
flood,  but  the  issue  created  an  additional  pressure  on  Bonn  to 
eliminate  the  doctrine  altogether  to  preclude,  as  Brandt  often  pointed 
out,  the  GDR  from  determining  "where  the  FRG  has  to  pull  down  its 

See  Meissner,  ed.t  op.clt. ,  pp.  199-201.  Also  FDP  chairman 
Mende's  speech  at  the  Party  Conference  in  Hannover,  3  April  1967,  pp. 
198-99.  Similarly  his  successor's  (Walter  Sc  heel)  speech  at  the  FDP 
Convention  in  Freiburg,  31  January  1968,  pp.  241-42. 

**  The  texts  of  the  Bundestag  resolution  and  the  FDP  dissenting 
version  are  in  Meissner,  ad.,  op.cit.,  pp.  290-92.  In  his  interview 
with  Weserhurier  (see  note  83,  supra),  Sctaeel  also  proposed  a  General 
Treaty  of  Relations  between  the  two  German  governments. 


flag".  Bonn's  decision  Co  pursue  detente  "without  preconditions"  found 
support  amongst  the  allies  who  were  generally  predisposed  to  normalise 
East-West  relations  -  in  arms  control  and  trade  particularly  -  on 
their  own  merits  without  linkage  to  any  political  concessions  by  the 
East.  But  Bonn's  call  for  a  removal  of  preconditions  applied  also  to 
the  East  which  was  unwilling  to  remove  its  preconditions  and  rebuffed 
Bonn's  policy  with  an  increase  in  hostile  rhetoric. 87 

Relations  between  the  FRG  and  East  Germany  actually  deteriorated 
during  the  Grand  Coalition.  In  1966,  Ulbpicht  had  attempted  to  entice 
a  divided  SPD  into  abandoning  Brandt's  programme  then  subsequently 
aborted  the  proposed  SPD-SED  "exchange  of  speakers"  when  it  was 
apparent  that  it  would  bring  him  no  advantage.  In  December,  Ulbrlcht 
refused  any  "holiday  passes"  agreement  that  had  become  routine  in  the 
previous  two  years.  In  reply  to  Kiesinger's  16  point  proposal  in  April 
1967  for  practical  FRG-GDR  contacts,  the  GDR  adopted  an  "all-or- 
nothing"  stance,  demanding  that  Bonn  recognise  the  Oder-Neisse  line 
and  the  border  between  the  two  German  states,  the  status  of  West 
Berlin  as  an  Independent  political  unity,  and  the  invalidity  ab  Initio 
of  the  Munich  Pact,  and  also  renounce  atomic  weapons  on  German 
territory.®8 

At  the  same  time,  the  GDR  was  securing  its  own  position  within 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  signing  a  series  of  Mutual  Friendship  Treaties  with 


87  See  Brandt,  "Entspannungspolltlk  ait  langea  Atea",  Aussenpolitik 
(Vol.18,  August  1967),  pp.  452  ff.  On  Moscow's  hostile  response,  see 
Gerhard  Wettig,  "Moskau  und  die  grosse  Koalltlon  in  Bonn:  Die 
sowjetlsche  Echo  auf  die  Bildung  der  grossen  Koalltlon",  Aua  Politlk- 
und  Zeltgaachlchta  (BIO/68,  6  March  1968).  On  Washington^  general 
approach,  sea  Dis~Wlt ,  6  January  1967. 

88  For  Kiesinger's  programme  and  Stoph's  demands,  see  Bulletin,  18 
April  and  19  September  1967.  On  the  SPD-SED  relationship  in  1966,  see 
David  Childs,  "SPD  et  Dortmund:  Ulbrlcht  Sets  the  Pace”,  The  World 
Today  (Pol. XXII,  July  1966),  pp.  283-93;  and  Brandt,  People  and 
Politics,  pp.  110-13. 
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its  allies  in  1967.  With  support  from  Moscow,  which  hoped  to 
discourage  others  from  following  Rumania's  example  in  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  Bonn,  the  GDR  effectively  blocked  any 
possibility  of  Bonn's  succeeding  in  its  new  Ostpolitik.  This  was  clear 
in  the  April  1967  Karlovy  Vary  meeting  of  Communist  parties,  which 
included  the  GDR's  demands  plus  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  military 
forces  and  the  dissolution  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  as  the 
conditions  for  a  European  Security  Conference  in  which  neither  the  US 
nor  Canada  would  participate.  To  raise  Bonn's  anxieties  even  further, 
Moscow  suggested,  beginning  in  August  1967,  that  it  retained  the  right 
of  intervention  in  the  FRG  in  accordance  with  the  "enemy  state 
clauses"  (Articles  53  and  107)  of  the  UN  Charter,  alleging  that  a 
resurgence  of  fascism,  militarism  and  revanchism  in  the  FRG 
constituted  a  threat  to  peace.®® 

Clearly  Moscow  was  worried  about  the  effects  of  d€tente  on  its 

own  alliance,  especially  Czechoslovakia  with  which  Bonn  agreed  to 

exchange  trade  representatives  in  August  1967.  In  the  middle  of  th*> 

"Prague  spring",  Brzezinski  noted:®0 

The  purpose  of  recreating  an  East-West  relationship  was  not 
to  normalise  relations  between  the  two  sides  so  that  a 
peaceful  settlement  could  then  be  contrived ,  but  rather  to 
effect  over  a  long  period  of  secular  change  such  a 
transformation  in  the  outlook  of  the  communist  element  and 
our  own  that  a  settlement  could  arise  as  a  consequence 
instead  of  a  precondition. 


8®  For  further  details  on  the  Warsaw  Pact  reaction  to  the  Grand 
Coalition,  see  Griffith,  Ostpolitik,  pp.  141-60;  Windsor,  op.clt. , 
chapters  5  and  6;  and  Lawrence  L.  Whet ten,  Germany's  Oatpolltlk; 
Relations  Between  the  Federal  Republic  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  Countries 
(London:  Oxford  University,  1971),  chapters  3  and  4.  For  the  Karlovy 
Vary  Declaration  and  the  similar  declaration  of  the  July  1966 
Bucharest  meeting  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  Political  Consultative  Committee, 
see  Survival  (Vol.lX,  No. 7,  July  1967  and  Vol.VIII,  No.  9,  September 
1966,  respectively). 

Forschungslnstltut  der  deutschen  Gesellschaft  flir  auswSrtige 
Polltik,  Summary  Report  of  a  European -American  Conference:  European 
Perspectives  and  the  German  ProMam  (June  1346),  p.  7. 
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This  was  a  Car  cry  Irma  Moscow's  view  ol  "peace lu l  cues  Isleuce” . 
Despite  Bonn's  protestations  that  It  did  not  seek  to  estrange  Eastern 
Europe  froa  the  USSR,  It  was  iapllcit  in  the  concept  of  Wandel  durch 
Anniherung  and  the  desire  in  both  the  US  and  France  to  exploit  the 
polycentric  tendencies  in  Eastern  Europe,  The  Soviet  invasion  of 
Csechoslovakia  on  21  August  1968  constituted  Moscow's  reply. 

The  crisis  in  the  execution  of  the  Grand  Coalition's  Ostpolltlk 
coincided  with  a  greater  consensus  within  the  alliance  on  the 
requlreaents  for  ddtente.  To  soae  extent,  the  probleas  within  the 
alliance  were  slaplifled  by  de  Gaulle's  withdrawal  froa  the  Integrated 
coaaand  structure.  France  had  been  the  principal  opponent  to  the 
doctrine  of  flexible  response.  France's  withdrawal  facilitated  the 
foraal  adoption  of  that  doctrine  (MC-  14/3)  on  9  May  1967  in  two 
respects:  not  only  was  France's  veto  ellainated,  but  the  official 
reaoval  of  French  forces  froa  the  MATO  coaaand  also  aeant  that  NATO 
could  not  officially  adopt  a  doctrine  that  relied  on  conventional 
defence.  Moreover,  the  US  had  continued  to  Increase  the  deployaent  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  to  Europe  to  a  level  of  over  6000  warheads, 
while  McNaaara  stressed  after  1964  the  need  for  an  iaproveaent  in 
NATO's  infrastructure  rather  than  an  Increase  in  troops.  In  fact, 
adoption  of  flexible  response  followed  less  than  a  week  after  the  US, 
UK  and  FRG  agreed  to  an  offset  package  that  allowed  for  allied  troop 
withdrawals  and  unit  rotations,  to  which  Bonn  replied  with  teaporary 
reductions  of  its  own.  Hence,  the  doctrine  was  a  cowprood.se  on  two 
counts.  It  reflected  a  Hast  German  willingness  to  accept  fewer  allied 
troops,  to  wake  the  US  consdtaant  "less  expensive,  wore  mutually 


acceptable,  and  thus  more  permanent" it  also  provided  for  a 
nuclear  threshold  high  enough  to  satisfy  those  who  disliked  an 
excessive  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  but  low  enough  to  convey  a 
continued  link  to  the  US  strategic  guarantee.  The  "real  deterrent”, 
noted  the  US  Ambassador  to  NATO,  "is  uncertainty" 

France's  withdrawal  also  allowed  the  permanent  establishment  of 
the  Nuclear  Planning  Group  which  effectively  replaced  the  MLF  as  a 
response  to  Bonn’s  nuclear  sharing  demands  and  coincided  with  US-USSR 
agreement  on  a  draft  NPT  (minus  Article  III  on  inspection).  When  Bonn 
was  presented  with  that  draft  in  December  1966  and  the  US  draft, 
including  Article  III,  in  January  1967,  conservative  protest  was 
vehement:  Kleslnger  warned  of  “atomic  complicity”;  Adenauer  called  the 
NPT  "Morgenthau  Plan  squared”;  and  Strauss  referred  to  a  "new 
Versailles  of  cosmic  dimensions”. ^3  By  March,  the  US  had  taken  pains 
to  improve  its  consultation  with  Bonn  on  the  NPT  and  to  provide 


See  Wilhelm  Cornides,  "The  Power  Balance  and  Germany",  Survey 
(No. 58,  January  1966),  pp.  151-161,  172  (here  p.  159).  Cornides 

emphasised  the  importance  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  On  the  Grand 
Coalition's  defence  policy  reappraisal,  see  Horst  Menderhausen,  "West 
Germany's  Defense  Policies",  Current  History  (May  1968),  pp.  268-74, 
307.  On  McNamara's  deemphasis  on  numbers  of  troops,  see  his  21  June 
1966  testimony  before  the  Jackson  Subcommittee,  in  Jackson,  ed., 
op.clt. ,  p.  259. 

92  Harlan  Cleveland,  "The  Real  Deterrent",  Survival  (Vol.  IX,  No. 12, 
December  1967).  Reflecting  the  persistent  FRG  desire  to  keep  the 
threshold  "very  low",  see  Kai-Uwe  von  Hassel,  "Organizing  Western 
Defense”,  Foreign  Affairs  (Vol. 43,  No. 2,  January  1965),  pp.  205-16.  In 
reneral,  see  timothy  W.  Stanley,  "NATO's  Strategic  Doctrine",  Survival 
,Vol.  XI,  No. 11,  November  1969),  pp.  342-43. 

9->  Le  Monde ,  1  March  1967;  Per  Spiegel,  20  and  27  February  1967. 
Also  (»re we' s  opposition  in  “Ober  dan  Bin flues  der  Kernwaf fen  auf  die 
Politik",  Europe  Archly  (Vol. 22  No. 3,  10  February  1967).  For  a  mixed 
appraisal,  see  Stiddeutsche  Zsltung.  23  February  1967. 
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essential  guarantees  on  both  the  “Europe  clause"  and  security.  The 

prevalent  belief,  expressed  by  Schmidt,  was  that  the  FRG9^ 

...must  not...  be  maneuvered  Into  a  position  In  which  she 
can  be  made  to  appear  responsible  for  a  failure  in  the  non¬ 
proliferation  negotiations,  and  put  thereby  into 
psychological  isolation. 

Bonn  subsequently  focused  on  the  details  of  the  NPT  in  a  way  that  was 
in  concert  with  other  non-nuclear  states,  using  the  treaty  as  an 
instrument  to  further  detente  by  emphasising  the  obligations  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  states. 

Bonn's  policy  on  the  NPT  was  articulated  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
ENDC  participants  on  7  April  1967. 95  Its  provisions  were  both 
technical  and  political.  Bonn  urged  non-discrimination  in  developing 
nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  uses  and  adequate  controls  against  its 
diversion  to  military  uses.  Here  Bonn  was  successful  in  gaining 
British  and  American  agreement  to  submit  civil  nuclear  facilities  to 
International  control  and  in  preserving  EURATOM  controls  in  separate 
negotiations  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA).  By 
January  1968,  with  identical  US  and  Soviet  drafts  on  the  table  but 
against  the  backdrop  of  Soviet  threats  of  intervention  under  the 
“enemy  state  clauses",  Bonn  stressed  the  need  for  explicit  guarantees 
against  nuclear  blackmail  and  for  concrete  assurances  by  the 
superpowers  to  negotiate  "in  good  faith"  toward  disarmament.  Two 


Helmut  Schmidt,  "Arms  Control  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance:  A  German 
View",  in  James  P.  Dougherty  and  J.F.  Lehman,  Jr.,  eds..  Arms  Control 
for  the  Late  Sixties  (Princeton:  Van  Nostrand,  1967),  p.  5^. 

95  Por  the  text,  see  Presse-  und  Infomatlonsamt  der 
Bundesreglerung,  Vert rag  liber  die  Nichtverbreltung  von  Kernwaffen: 
Ookumentation  gur  deutschen  Haltung  und  flber  den  deutachen  Beltrag 
(Bonn,  December  1969},  pp.  ll-l4. 
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successive  drafts  followed,  based  on  Bonn's  objections  registered  on  6 
March,  before  the  treaty  was  opened  for  signature  on  1  July  1968.96 

The  internal  debate  in  Bonn  remained  in  muted  form;  yet,  with  UN, 

British  and  American  guarantees,  it  appeared  that  Bonn  might  soon 
accede  to  the  treaty.  The  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  however, 
placed  the  "enemy  state  clause"  threats  in  a  more  ominous  light, 
significantly  undermining  public  support  for  the  treaty.  At  the 
Conference  of  Non-Nuclear  Weapons  States  in  Geneva  on  3  September, 

Brandt  emphasised  the  obligations  of  the  superpowers  to  dfitente  and 
successfully  urged  a  resolution  on  the  general  renunciation  of  force. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Czechoslovakia,  it  became  clear  that  Moscow  wanted 

I 

i 

to  repair  its  position  and  was  interested  in  detente,  provided  it  did  * 

not  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  its  alliance.  In  April  1969,  | 

reflecting  the  divisiveness  of  the  NPT  in  an  election  year,  the  Grand  1 

Coalition  suspended  any  decision  on  the  treaty. 97  Bonn  signed  the  I 

treaty  on  28  November.  Ten  days  later,  Bonn  and  Moscow  begar 
negotiations  on  a  renunciation  of  force  agreement. 

The  Grand  Coalition  had  begun  by  endorsing  detente  in  principle 
as  long  as  it  incorporated  the  issue  of  reunification:9® 


9b  For  Bonn's  memorandum  of  6  March,  see  Presse-  und 
Informationsamt ,  Vertrag  uber  die  Nichtverbreitung  von  Kernwaffen,  pp. 
23-27.  For  the  final  NPT  text,  see  US  Arras  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (ACDA),  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agreements:  Texts  and 
Histories  of  Negotiations  (Washington,  1980),  pp.  90-94. 


97  Brandt's  speech  in  Geneva,  in  Bulletin,  10  September  1968.  See, 
in  general,  Patrick  William  Murphy,  The  Response  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  to  the  Challenge  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  (Unpublished  PhD  Thesis,  Columbia  University,  197571  The  US 
Senate  also  deferred  ratification  hearings  until  1969  (New  York  Times, 
19  November  1968),  advising  ratification  hearings  on  13  March  1969; 
Nixon  signed  the  ratification  bill  on  24  November  1969. 


9®  Kiesinger's  speech  in  Bonn  on  27  January  1967,  in  Meissner,  ed. , 
op.cit. ,  p.  178. 
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No  simplified  formula  “first  reunification,  then  detente"  or 
"first  d€tente,  then  reunification” J  Both  belong  together, 
and  both  must  (n  each  si  ago  of  I  hi*  prorcHx  of  Knro|«-aii 
detente  be  considered  and  acted  upon. 

Washington  supported  that  formulation:  "no  ditente  In  Europe  without 

German  reunification,  and  no  German  reunification  without  dCtente".^9 

As  Bonn  found  itself  threatened  by  Soviet  hostility  and  Washington  was 

increasingly  iasubilised  by  the  seemingly  interminable  conflict  in 

Southeast  Asia,  both  tended  to  view  detente  in  different  ways  as 

threats  to  the  alliance  upon  which  each  depended.  Washington  had 

pursued  arms  control  as  a  part  of  ddtente  free  from  the  entanglement 

of  other  political  issues,  particularly  those  of  European  security, 

while  pressuring  Bonn  for  concessions  on  itB  interests.  Bonn  had 

sought  to  effect  a  change  in  the  operative  forces  of  East  European 

politics,  not  as  dramatically  as  de  Gaulle  suggested  but  certainly 

more  than  Washington  was  able.  Both  processes  had  been  mutually 

independent  as  attempts  to  circumvent,  for  different  reasons,  the 

contentious  issue  of  German  reunification. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  CzechoslovcVla  had  a  profound  effect  on 

the  entire  political  landscape.  First,  it  demonstrated  the  limits  to 

any  Western  policy  designed  as  "liberation”  in  disguise.  Certainly,  if 

there  was  no  direct  path  to  German  reunification  through  Four  Power 

negotiations,  there  was  also  no  indirect  path  through  any  conceivable 

transformation  of  Eastern  Europe  regardless  of  whether  the  GBR  was  a 

target  of  such  efforts.  For  Bonn,  it  msant  a  return  to  a  direct 

approach,  in  turn  requiring  a  redefinition  of  reunification  altogether 

if  either  reunification  or  ditente  were  to  be  attained.  That  reality 

meant  a  return,  both  for  Bonn  and  Washington,  to  a  conception  of 

linkage  as  a  vehicle  for  both  expanding  and  controlling  ditente. 

99  Under  Secretary  of  8tata  for  Political  Affairs  Eugeos  Kostow,  on 
25  November  1966,  BOSS,  2  January  1967. 


Second,  the  Soviet  Invasion,  plus  the  deteriorating  Slno-Sovlet 
relationship,  provided  new  incentives  for  Moscow  to  respond  to  that 
reality,  affording,  In  turn,  the  opportunities  for  linkage  In  Western 
detente  strategy.  Both  Bonn  and  Washington  had  urged  and  endorsed  the 
formulation  of  detente  and  defence  as  complementary  functions  of  NATO 
as  expressed  In  the  Hamel  Report  of  December  1967.  Not  until  after 
Czechoslovakia  did  that  concept  have  any  substance.  It  Is  to  the 
Implementation  of  that  concept  in  the  ensuing  “era  of  negotiations" 


that  this  thesis  now  turns. 
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PART  IV 


LINKAGE  POLITICS  IN  THE  "ERA  OF  NEGOTIATIONS*' ,  1969-1973 


. ..[0]ne  of  the  reasons  why  Germany's  Western  allies  as  a 
whole  were  so  happy  with  the  Ostpolitik  was  because  they  saw 
it  as  a  very  long  term  process,  putting  off  any  dramatic 
change  in  the  German  situation  to  an  almost  indefinite  date 
and  thus  avoiding  for  all  of  them  the  difficulty  of  being 
asked  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  whether  they  would 
support  German  reunification  if  it  were  obtainable. 

Kenneth  Younger,  1970. * 

The  principal  result  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in 
August  1968  was  the  establishment  of  conditions  conducive  to  the 
successful  pursuit  of  a  detente  strategy  by  the  West.  The  essential 
Western  ground  rule  -  "that  the  pursuit  of  detente  must  not  be  allowed 
to  split  the  alliance"^  -  was  mirrored  in  the  Soviet  view.  While 
dampening  many  expectations  that  detente  could  facilitate  the 
disintegration  of  the  Soviet -East  European  relationship,  the  Czech 
tragedy  also  created  the  opportunity  for  detente  in  the  form  of  Soviet 
willingness  to  negotiate  both  on  arms  control  and  a  modus  vivendi  i 
Europe.  Having  asserted  its  dominant  position  in  Eastern  Europe, 
Moscow  had  made  it  clear  to  both  East  and  West  that  a  ditente  which 
sought  to  undermine  that  position  was  not  acceptable,  but  that  a 
detente  which  recognised  the  Soviet  Ur>ion  as  a  superpower  and  a 
principal  European  actor  was  not  only  tolerable  but  beneficial. 3  The 


1  Forschungsinstitut  der  deutschen  Gesellschaft  fur  auswartige 
Politik,  Summary  Report  of  the  Third  European-Amerlcan  Conference: 
Cooperation  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  Interests  -  Obstacles 
-  Possibilities  {Bonn,  June  1970),  p.  8. 

**  NATO  Communique,  Brussels,  15-16  November  1968,  in  NATO 
Information  Service,  NATO  Final  Communiques,  1949-1974  (Brussels. 
1975),  p.  213. 

3  For  a  detailed  discussion,  see  Thomas  W.  Wolfe,  Soviet  Power  and 
Europe,  1945-1970  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins,  1970),  pp.  386-426. 
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growing  Slno-Sovlet  rivalry,  erupting  into  anaed  conflict  along  the 
Ussuri  River  in  March  1969,  contributed  to  the  Soviet  impulse  for 
ddtente  with  the  West. 

In  both  the  US  and  the  FRG,  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  did 
not  thwart  the  developing  consensus  for  ddtente,  although  it  did 
interject  more  caution.  Fundamentally,  detente  was  viewed  as  useful 
for  both  domestic  and  alliance  reasons.  In  the  US,  Presidential 
candidates  Richard  Nixon  and  Hubert  Humphrey  both  stressed  the 
impending  "era  of  negotiations"  and  the  need  for  "bridge  building", 
noting  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  contribute  to  terminating  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  on  terms  acceptable  to  the  US.*  In  the  FRG, 
Kieslnger,  Brandt  and  Scheel  emphasised  the  importance  of  reassuring 
Moscow  that  the  USSR  had  both  rights  and  responsibilities  in  the 
construction  of  a  European  Friedensordnung  ("Peace  Order"),  while 
Schmidt  noted  that  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  had  remained 
basically  unchanged. 5 

A  key  factor  in  motivating  both  the  US  and  the  FRG  towards 
ddtente  after  1968  was  the  necessity  of  maintaining  alliance  cohesion: 
alliance  cohesion  was  thus  not  only  a  limit  to  but  also  an  impetus  for 


*  See  the  election  campaign  analysis,  Washington  Post,  6  September 
1968. 

5  See  Chancellor  Kieainger’s  speeches  to  the  Bundestag  on  25 
September  and  16  October  in  Bulletin,  l  and  22  October  1968,  renewing 
the  offer  of  negotiations  on  a  renunciation  of  force  agreement;  Willy 
Brandt,  "Plldoyer  fQr  die  Yernunft:  Deutsche  Aussenpolltlk  nach  dem 
21.  August”,  Per  Monat  (Vol.20  No. 245,  February  1969),  pp.  20-26;  FDP 
leader  Waite r  Scheel 's  speech  in  the  Bundestag,  25  September  1968,  in 
Boris  Meissner,  ed.,  Diadautsche  Ostpolitlk,  1961-1970:  Kontinuitit 
und  Wandel  (Documentation)  (Cologne:  Wlssenschaft  und  Polltlk,  T97oT> 
ppl  293-9);  and  Helmut  Schmidt’s  7  October  1968  interview  in 
Frankfurter  Rundschau.  See  also  Pater  Bender’s  argumant  for  restraint 
in  Eastern  Europe,  in  "Entspannung  Oder  Slcherheit”,  Per  Monat  (Vol. 
20  No. 242,  November  1968),  pp.  5-8,  and,  in  general,  Wolfgang  Wagner, 
"Europiische  Politik  nach  der  tschechoslowakischen  Krise",  Europe 
Archly  (?ol.l3  lfo. 18,  25  September  1968),  pp.  651-58* 
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the  pursuit  of  a  Western  detente  strategy.  As  Kissinger  later 
reflected 

In  previous  decades,  American  rigidity  had  become  a  target 
for  leftist  criticism  In  Europe...  forcing  Europe’s  leaders 
to  shift  to  a  detente  line,  purporting  to  act  as  a  "bridge" 
between  East  and  West.  The  stark  fact  was  that  if  America 
was  Intransigent,  we  risked  being  isolated  within  the 
Alliance  and  pushing  Europe  toward  neutralism."  [w]e  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  could  host  hold  the  alliance 
together  by  accepting  the  principle  of  detente  by 
establishing  clear  criteria  to  determine  its  course. 

The  mechanism  of  control  was  “linkage",  elaborated  at  the  beginning  of 

the  Nixon  Administration  in  an  attempt  to  tie  SALT  to  the  "settlement 

of  outstanding  political  issues". 7  From  Washington's  point  of  view, 

this  strategy  was  designed  to  capitalise  on  Moscow's  willingness  to 

negotiate,  not  on  the  expectation  that  there  had  been  any  fundamental 

transformation  in  the  nature  of  Soviet  policy  or  the  regime  itself, 

but  on  the  recognition  that  there  was  little  satisfactory  alternative 

for  maintaining  international  stability,  alliance  solidarity  and 

domestic  legitimacy:8 

No  period  of  coexistence  with  the  Soviet  system  has  proved 
permanent...  The  quest  for  peaceful  coexistence  clearly  has 
its  perils;  it  did  not  follow  that  a  crusading  policy  of 
confrontation  would  prove  more  successful.  The  former  might 
sap  our  vigilance;  the  latter  would  risk  our  national 
cohesion  and  our  alliances...  We  would  not  accept  that  the 
American  people  could  maintain  their  vigilance  only  by  a 
strident  militarism  that  conceded  to  our  adversaries  a 
monopoly  on  the  global  yearning  for  peace,  and  that  would 
gradually  maneouver  the  US  Government  into  isolation. 


0  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  White  House  Years  (London:  Wefdenfeld  and 
Nicolson;  Michael  Joseph,  1979),  p.  403.  Emphasis  added. 

^  Recall  the  discussion  in  Chapter  2.  Gromyko  had  offered  a 
"serious  exchange  of  views”  on  SALT  in  his  UN  speech  in  October;  see 
New  York  Times,  4  October  1968. 

8  Kissinger,  White  House  Years,  pp.  1256-57.  Similarly,  see  his  24 
August  1970  background  briefing  at  San  Clemente,  emphasising  the  role 
of  China  and  Moscow's  tactical  interest  in  detente,  in  Coral  Bell,  The 
Diplomacy  of  Ddtente:  The  Kissinger  Era  (London:  Martin  Robertson, 
1977),  p.  31. 
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Ddtente  was  containment  by  other  means:  as  an  alternative  strategy  to 
confrontation,  it  was  assessed  according  to  Its  relative  utility  In 
pursuing  objectives  which  themselves  had  not  fundamentally  changed. 
Its  intellectual  companion  was  the  "Nixon  Doctrine”:  through  greater 
self-reliance  on  the  part  of  allies,  the  US  could  in  turn  limit  its 
resource  investment  to  allow  a  "balanced  and  realistic  American 
role...  over  the  long  pull”. 9  In  this  latter  respect  it  was 
reminiscent  of  the  philosophy  that  dominated  the  preceding  Republican 
Administration  in  which  Nixon  had  been  Vice  President. 

Similarly,  the  Grand  Coalition  in  Bonn,  presuming  the  advent  of  a 
bilateral  superpower  dAtente,  endeavoured  to  ensure  that  such  a 
detente  did  not  isolate  the  Federal  Republic.  Even  before  Nixon's 
election,  Brandt  had  warned  -  with  a  view  both  to  Paris  and  Washington 
-  against  a  "patchwork"  of  bilateral  steps  that  "are  not  linked  to  the 
prospect  of  a  European  solution”.10  Indeed,  Nixon  and  his  National 
Security  Advisor,  Kissinger,  dissented  from  the  Kennedy-Johnson  views 
that  mutual  superpower  interest  in  arms  control  was  worth  pursuing  in 
isolation.  This  was  not,  however,  out  of  deference  to  any  German 
Junktlm,  but  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  SALT  was  desired  more  by 
the  USSR  than  by  the  US  and  could  therefore  be  exploited  as  a  lever  to 
gain  Soviet  cooperation  in  the  Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia. 
Ultimately,  the  domestic  pressures  for  SALT  forced  Kissinger  to 
abandon  that  link  altogether;  in  any  case  Berlin  and  Germany  were  not 

9  The  Nixon  or  "Guam  Doctrine"  was  announced  3  November  1969.  See 
Nixon's  First  Foreign  Policy  Report  to  the  Congress,  United  States 
Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970s:  A  New  Strategy  for  Peace  (The  White 
Housed  18  February  1970 V,  pp.  4-5.  On  this  general  theme,  see  Henry 
Brandon,  The  Retreat  of  American  Powet  (London:  Bodley  Head,  1973). 

10  Willy  Brandt,  A  Peace  Policy  for  Europe  (London:  Weidenfeld  and 
Nlcolson,  1969),  p.  90. 
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Initially  viewed  by  Wash!  tie,  tun  as  stil  I  i  <•  i  enl  I  y  nt-^ut  iabli-  loi 

Inclusion  In  the  early  linkage  framework, H 

In  Bonn,  this  not  only  suggested  further  efforts  to  ensure  that 

European  issues  were  included  in  any  superpower  detente,  but,  to 

Brandt  particularly,  also  required  that  the  FRG  establish  the 

necessary  political  foundation  for  it:  *2 

We  Germans  must  hope  that  the  two  super-powers  will  discuss 
important  security  questions,  fjr  example,  the  matter  of 
intercontinental  weapons.  And  we  must  be  ready  to  play  a 
constructive  role,  so  that  such  a  Russo-American  dialogue 
will  include  the  unsettled  Central  European  and  German 
questions  and  will  not  concentrate  only  on  trouble  spots  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Nixon  had  indicated,  in  his  27  February  1969  speech  at  the  Siemens 
factory  outside  Berlin,  his  willingness  to  negotiate  on  improving 
access  to  Berlin.  His  visit  to  the  FRG  coincided  with  an  incipient 
Berlin  crisis  in  which  the  GDR  was  harrassing  traffic  to  West  Berlin 
to  deter  Bonn  from  holding  its  5  March  Bundesversammlung  in  Berlin  to 
elect  a  Federal  President.  Despite  allied  circumspection  and  Soviet 
protests,  all  West  German  political  parties  were  determined  to  proceed 
with  this  ceremonial  act.  Nixon's  visit  lent  his  prestige  to  thu 
position  in  the  ritual  reiteration  of  US  determination  to  defend  the 
"essentials"  of  Berlin.  Significantly,  however,  Nixon's  references  to 
Berlin  negotiations  reportedly  resulted  from  Bonn's  urging;  Kiesinger 


11  On  the  Administration's  early  attempt  to  apply  linkage  to  SALT, 
see  Kissinger,  White  House  Years,  pp.  132-38,  including  Nixon's  4 
February  1969  policy  letter  to  the  State  and  Defense  Departments  and 

»  CIA,  pp.  135-36.  See  also  HonorA  M.  Catudel,  Jr.,  The  Diplomacy  of  the 

Quadripartite  Agreement  on  Berlin:  A  New  Era  in  East-West  Politics 
(Berlin:  Berlin,  1978) ,  pT  54l  On  Llewellyn  Thompson's  dissenting 
end-of-tour  report  as  US  Ambassador  to  Moscow,  arguing  that  Moscow 
would  not  pay  for  SALT  with  political  concessions  ir  the  Middle  East 
and  Southeast  Asia,  see  New  York  Times,  17  February  1969. 

12  Brandt  to  the  Bundestag,  19  March  1969,  in  Bulletin,  25  March 
1969.  Emphasis  added.  Cf.  his  Gustav  Pollack  Lectures  at  Harvard  in 
October  1962,  The  Ordeal  of  Coexistence  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard 
University,  1963),  discussed  in  Chapter  2. 


had  pressed  for  Che  inclusion  of  Berlin  in  a  SALT  linkage  package, 
although  Nixon  refused  to  commie  himself  Co  an  agenda. 13 

By  tHe  time  Brandt  was  elected  Chancellor  on  21  October  1969,  the 
"era  of  negotiations”  had  begun.  14  Negotiations  on  SALT  were  set  to 
begin  In  lelsinki  on  17  November.  Responding  to  Gromyko's  offer  on  10 
July  for  "an  exchange  of  opinions  on  how  to  prevent  complications  in 
West  Berlin”,  the  US,  UK  and  France  sent  identical  notes  to  Moscow  on 
6-7  August  suggesting  negotiations  on  access  plus  FRG-6DR  negotiation 
within  a  Four  Power  framework.  After  further  exchanges  reflecting  a 
basic  disagreement  on  their  purpose  and  scope,  negotiations  began  on 
26  March  1970,  without  agenda. 13  in  November  1969,  Bonn  proposed  to 
both  Moscow  and  Warsaw  the  initiation  of  negotiations  on  a 
renunciation  of  force  agreement  and,  in  the  latter,  to  normalise 
relations.  Discussions  with  Moscow  began  on  8  December,  and  with 
Warsaw  in  February  1970.  By  the  end  of  1970,  Bonn  had  signed 
agreements  with  both  Moscow  (12  August)  and  Warsaw  (6  December),  while 
the  Berlin  and  SALT  negotiations  remained  stalemated.  A  satisfactory 
agreement  on  Berlin,  meanwhile,  had  become  the  condition  for  West 
German  ratification  of  the  OatvertrBge  plus  the  prerequisite  for 


13  For  the  speech,  see  New  York  Times ,  28  February  1969.  On  the 
Nlxon-Kie8lnger  talks,  see  New  York  Times  and  Die  Welt,  27  February 
1969;  also  Kissinger,  White  House  Years ,  pp.  96-100,  and  Brandt, 
People  and  Politics:  The'  Years  1960-1975  TBoston:  Little  Brown,  1976), 
p.  194. 

1*  In  the  28  September  1969  elections,  both  the  CDU/CSU  and  the  FDP 
declined  to  46.1%  and  5. 8X  of  the  vote,  while  the  8PD  gained  42. 7Z. 
The  coalition  of  Brandt  (Chancellor)  and  Scheel  (Vice-Chancellor  and 
Foreign  Minister)  enjoyed  only  a  254-242  majority  In  the  Bundestag. 

13  See  Catudel's  detailed  account  on  the  preliminaries,  op.cit. ,  pp. 
53ff.  In  an  interview  with  Catudel  on  13  August  1969,  Dean  Rusk 
expressed  doubts  whether  the  negotiations  would  serve  any  useful 
purpose,  a  pessimism  that  existed  within  the  Administration  as  well; 
Ibid. ,  p.  60.  Moscow  Insisted  that  the  talks  only  applied  to  West 
Berlin,  the  West  to  "Greater  Berlin". 
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vert rag.  NATO  required,  moreover,  that  the  Berlin  and  German  questions 
be  settled  before  a  multilateral  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe  (CSCE),  which  would  include  participation  by  the 
US  and  NATO  and  be  held  parallel  with  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force 
Reductions  (MBFR)  talks. ^ 

In  examining  the  US-FRG  interaction  in  this  complex  network  of 
negotiations,  three  points  stand  out.  While  Bonn  and  Washington  each 
endeavoured  to  link  the  other's  negotiating  agenda  to  multilateral 
Issues  that  took  its  -  and  alliance  -  interests  into  account,  the  fact 
remained  that  bilateral  negotiations  were  necessary  before  the 
multilateral  process  could  proceed.  While  SALT  may  have  been  viewed 
initially  as  a  lever  for  settling  other  Issues,  it  soon  acquired  a 
value  of  its  own  as  the  principal  American  interest  in  ddtente.  Bohn's 
Ostpolitlk  likewise  entailed  bilateral  negotiations  with  the  East, 
particularly  Moscow:  a  multilateral  European  security  conference  was 
inconceivable  to  the  FRG  until  the  intra-German  relationship  acquired 
a  regulated  framework.  Furthermore,  these  bilateral  negotiation. 
Involved  issues  in  which  Bonn  and  Washington  were  mutually  suspicious. 
Nixon  and  Kissinger  were  wary  of  Brandt's  Ostpolitlk,  while  Bonn 
feared  the  strategic  and  political  implications  of  superpower 
agreements  that  might  jeopardise  the  deterrent  foundations  of  the 
alliance.  Finally,  Bonn  and  Washington  also  relied  on  each  other  for 
the  successful  pursuit  of  their  respective  efforts.  Bonn's  Ostpolitlk 
was  ultimately  founded  on  -  and  sought  to  gain  Soviet  endorsement  of  - 
Four  Power  rights  on  Berlin  and  Germany  as  a  whole;  without  Four  Power 
agreement  on  Berlin,  Bonn's  policy  lacked  both  substance  and  political 

See  the  NATO  Declaration  from  Brussels,  4-5  December  1969,  in 
ro  Final  Co— ualquds ,  1949-1974,  pp.  229-32. 
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acceptability.  Likewise,  Washington's  efforts  at  arms  control 
ultimately  relied  on  the  leverage  provided  by  Bonn's  Oatpolltik. 

This  final  part  of  the  thesis  examines  these  two  aspects  of  the 
"era  of  negotiations"  -  the  implementation  of  Ostpolitik  and  the 
pursuit  of  arms  control  -  in  the  light  of  the  ironies  suggested  above. 
In  essence,  Bonn  and  Washington  pursued  complementary  aims  in  distinct 
negotiations  in  which  neither  could  exercise  any  significant  control 
over  the  other;  rather,  each  had  to  trust  a  process  of  tdiich  it  was 
suspi c lous  but  on  which  it  was  nonetheless  dependent.  By  1973,  the 
"era  of  negotiations”  had  reached  a  plateau  after  a  period  of 
spectacular  success  in  regulating  the  East -West  relationship.  By  the 
end  of  1974,  some  of  the  limits  of  ddtente  had  become  apparent,  tfiile 
the  alliance  -  with  Gerald  Ford,  Helmut  Schmidt,  Valdry  Giscard 
d'Estalng  and  Harold  Wilson  having  replaced  Richard  Nixon,  Willy 
Brandt,  Georges  Pompidou  and  Edward  Heath  as  the  leaders  of  its 
principal  members  -  focused  on  the  Internal  distributive  issues  of 
trade,  energy  and  finance.  In  the  Interim,  however,  the  alliance  had 
changed,  perhaps  more  so  than  the  adversary  relationship.  The  most 
significant  change  involved  the  role  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany f  still  an  "economic  giant”,  no  longer  a  "political  dwarf”,  it 
had  succeeded,  as  Brandt  more  than  once  noted,  in  "recognising 
itself”.  This  was  a  direct  result  of  its  Ostpolitik,  to  which  we  now 
turn. 
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Chapter  14 

Adapting  to  "Realities’* ;  The  Implementation  of  Ostpolltik 

During  the  Berlin  Crisis  in  the  late  1930s,  Walter  Lippmann  had 
urged  publicly  -  and  successive  American  Administrations  privately  - 
that  Bonn  should  recognise  the  "realities"  of  a  divided  Germany.  By 
1969,  the  political  pressures  within  NATO  for  dStente  were  broad  and 
substantial,  stemming  from  desires  for  greater  East-West  trade,  arms 
control,  and  more  acceptable  defence  commitments.  The  question  was 
therefore  less  one  of  whether  but  one  of  how  a  dfitente  strategy  would 
be  pursued  -  bilaterally  or  multilaterally,  with  or  without  alliance 
coordination,  including  or  excluding  the  resilient  issues  associated 
with  the  postwar  divsion  of  Germany.  In  many  respects,  Brandt's 
Ostpolltik  reflected  considerable  continuity  from  previous  positions 
of  the  Grand  Coalition:  its  central  reference  point  was  the  assertion 
of  Pour  Power  responsibility  for  Berlin  and  Germany  as  a  whole, 
legally  precluding  any  direct  West  German  neogtlatlon  with  either  East 
Berlin  or  Moscow  on  German  reunification;  its  procedural  format 
entailed  the  negotiation  of  renunciation  of  force  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  that  incorporated  the  GDR;  its  direct 
aim,  besides  the  general  improvement  of  relations  with  the  East,  was 
to  facilitate  practical  interaction  between  the  two  parts  of  Germany 
and  stabilise  the  situation  in  and  around  Berlin.  The  Soviet  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  GDR's  harrassment  of  traffic  to  West  Berlin 
in  mid-1968  and  early  1969  reinforced  these  features. 

The  Brandt-Scheel  coalition  departed  from  its  predecessors  in 
defining  what  were  and  were  not  vital  interests  for  the  Federal 
Republic.  The  demand  for  a  reunified  German  state  as  a  precondition  to 
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or  an  integral  part  pf  detente;  denial  of  the  GDK  a*  a  at  ale; 

maintenance  of  the  Halletein  Doctrine ;  the  claim  to  Alle Invert return  a - 

recht;  refusal  to  accept  the  Oder-Nelsae  line  as  Poland's  Western 

boundary;  unwillingness  to  declare  the  Munich  pact  invalid;  delay  on 

signing  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  -  all  were  viewed  as 

counterproductive  to  the  FRG's  international  position.  By  exploiting 

the  Soviet  and  East  European  -  indeed  also  the  Western  -  desire  for 

dltente,  and  by  conceding  these  points,  Bonn  hoped  to  secure  certain 

ales  which  not  only  had  escaped  his  predecessors  but  had  become 

increasingly  remote  since  the  Berlin  Wall: 17 

The  building  of  the  Wall  in  1961  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  the  painful  reality  of  Germany's  division...  The 
Federal  Republic's  foreign  policy  could  only  make  some 
progress  if  it  contributed  to  the  global  ditente  of  the 
world  powers  and  to  ditente  in  Europe.  The  whole  world  was 
requiring  of  the  Germans:  "You  should  not  obstruct  the 
Improvement  of  relations  between  Western  and  Eastern  Europe; 
you  must  finally  put  your  house  in  order”... 

Recognising  "that  reunification  in  the  original  sense  is  no  longer 

possible",  Brandt  accepted  the  reality  of  "two  German  states  in  one 

German  nation"  while  eschewing  recognition  of  the  OR  under 

International  law. 1®  With  this  formula,  Brandt  in  effect  accomplished 

what  Adenauer  and  Kissinger  had,  for  different  reasons,  urged  earlier: 

a  "political  truce"  on  the  question  of  reinif lcation,  suspending  those 

Issues  in  which  agreement  was  impossible. 

Yet  in  1969,  pressures  for  West  German  Initiatives  no  longer 

emanated  from  Washington,  except  on  the  DPT.  Consistent  with  his 


Sc  heel  to  the  Bundestag,  13  August  1971,  quoted  in  J.K.  Sowden, 
The  Carman  Question  1965-1973:  Continuity  in  Change  (London:  Bradford 
University,  1975),  p.  257. 

1®  See  Brandt's  Interview  in  Welt  am  Sonntag.  1  February  1970.  For 
hia  28  October  1969  Government  Declaration,  see  Bulletin ,  4  November 
1969. 


earlier  warnings  about  such  Initiatives,  Kissinger  advised  Nixon  on 
the  new  regime  in  Bonn:^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  their  basic  Western 
orientation.  But  their  problem  is  to  control  a  process 
which,  if  it  results  in  failure,  could  jeopardize  their 
political  lives  and,  if  it  succeeds ,  could  create  a  momentum 
that  may  shake  Germany's  domestic  stability  and  unhinge  its 
international  position. 

Kissinger  had  noted  years  earlier  that  Bonn  did  not  enjoy  the 
"bargaining  tools"  to  conduct  an  Ostpolitlk  on  a  purely  national 
basis:  the  humanitarian  levers  held  by  the  East  outweighed  any 
political  levers  held  by  the  FRG.  Fearing  a  resurgence  of  German 
nationalism  in  any  case,  Kissinger  wanted  to  "make  certain  that  the 
West  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  possible  consequences". 20  While 
recognising  the  "inevitability"  of  Brandt's  policy,  the  US  lent 
official  but  unenthusiastlc  support  to  it,  ostensibly  refraining  from 
any  direct  Involvement  on  its  methods  while  attempting  to  keep  it  tied 
to  the  broader  alliance  negotiating  agenda. 

In  reality,  Ostpolitlk  was  less  a  purely  national  effort  than  it 
perhaps  appeared.  Long  before  the  prospect  of  actual  treaties  with  the 
East,  and  any  official  linkage  between  Berlin  and  those  treaties, 
Berlin  was  the  central  issue.  Five  days  before  Brandt's  election  as 
Chancellor,  Klaus  Schiitz,  Mayor  of  Berlin,  met  with  Pyotr  Abrassimov, 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  East  Berlin.  Abrassimov  stressed  the 
"realities"  of  West  Berlin:  while  there  could  be  economic  links 
between  the  FRG  and  West  Berlin,  West  Berlin  was  an  "independent 
political  entity".  Moscow  could  assist  in  securing  access  to  West 
Berlin,  providing  that  there  were  no  "provocations”  by  a  demonstration 

Kissinger,  White  House  Years,  pp.  408-09. 

20  Kissinger,  Tbs  Troubled  Partnership:  A  Re-appraisal  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  (Maw  York:  Me Grew  Hill,  1»65),  pp.  213-15.  Cf.  Whit* 
tense  Years,  pp.  410-23. 


of  Boon'*  political  presence.  Moscow  was  ready  to  deal  on  a 
renunciation  of  force,  based  on  West  German  acceptance  of  the  HPT  and 
recognition  of  the  GDR.  SchUtz's  reply  characterised  the  vital  point 
upon  which  Pstpolitlk  was  based  and  which  took  it  out  of  the  realm  of 
purely  ''national"  policy:  "Berlin,  its  existence,  its  ties  to  the 
Pederal  Republic  of  Germany  and  its  territorial  integrity,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Three  Powers  were  also  realities  in  Europe  and 
had  to  be  recognised  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies. “21 

Any  modus  vlvendl  with  Eastern  Europe  first  required  an  agreement 
with  Moscow  on  issues  within  the  legal  competence  of  the  PEG  plus  a 
quadripartite  Berlin  agreement.  The  net  effect  of  these  agreements  was 
to  clarify  Moscow's  position  as  a  victorious  power  in  Germany  before 
Bonn  could  begin  substantive  negotiations  with  the  GDR,  as  well  as  to 
give  Moscow  an  incentive  to  pressure  the  GDR  into  accepting  the  "two 
states  in  the  German  nation"  formula.  After  an  "exchange  of  views" 
between  Growyko  and  Bonn's  Ambassador  to  Moscow,  Helmut  Allardt,  Egon 
Bahr,  State  Secretary  in  the  Chancellor's  Office,  assumed  the  role  of 
principal  negotiator  on  30  January  1970.  Gromyko's  direct  and 
intensive  Involvement  in  the  talks  had  been  both  surprising  and 
problematic:  Allardt  was  of  insufficient  stature;  Sc heel  could  not  go 
because  of  the  time  involved;  moreover,  the  allies  evidenced  some 
misgivings  about  Bonn's  ability  to  deal  with  Gromyko. 

The  first  Bahr-Gromyko  meeting  reflected  the  different  approaches 
of  both  sides.  Gromyko  reiterated  the  standard  demands  relating  to 
border  recognition,  nuclear  weapons,  Berlin  and  legal  recognition  of 

21  gee  Arnulf  Baring,  Machtwechaal:  Die  Ira  Brandt-Scheel 
(Stuttgart:  Deutsche ,  1982),  p.  250.  Seringas  work  is  based  on  the 
diaries  and  papers  of  Schsel  and  Egon  Bahr,  amaag  several  others; 
portions  of  Brandt's  diaries  that  ware  read  out  to  him;  and  internal 
government  papers*  The  discussion  of  Booa's  negotiations  on  the  Moscow 
treaty  is  drawn  principally  from  this  source. 


the  GDR.  Brandt  had  accepted  the  linkage  between  renunciation  of  force 
and  the  border  issues,  but  with  a  significant  legal  distinction:  the 
treaty  should  not  be  a  border  treaty  but  a  renunciation  of  force 
agreement  that  accepted  the  "territorial  integrity"  of  states.  A 
treaty  that  included  Bonn's  legal  "recognition"  of  the  Oder-Neisse 
line  or  the  border  between  East  and  West  Germany  would  appear  to 
anticipate  a  final  peace  treaty:  such  borders  could  only  be 
"respected",  Bahr  argued,  within  the  context  of  a  renunciation  of 
force  agreement.  Any  legal  recognition  of  those  borders,  like  the 
legal  recognition  of  the  GDR,  would  contradict  Four  Power  control  and 
violate  the  West  German  Grundgesetz.  In  the  interest  of  both  eventual 
German  reunification  and  European  Integration,  the  possibility  of 
peaceful  modification  of  national  borders  had  to  be  left  open. 

Gromyko  also  wanted  to  negotiate  directly  on  Berlin,  but  Bahr 
declined:  it  was  not  within  Bonn's  competence,  it  would  anger  the 
allies,  and  it  would  free  all  Four  Powers  from  their  responsibilities 
in  Berlin.  Nonetheless,  “dfitente  without  a  qualitative  Improvement  in 
the  situation  in  and  around  Berlin  was  inconceivable”. 22  The  "link' 
between  a  Berlin  agreement  and  the  rest  of  Ostpolltlk  was  thus  evident 
in  this  first  meeting.  Later,  on  12  May,  Bahr  presented  Gromyko  a 
message  from  Brandt  :^3 

The  Federal  Government  considers  that  a  renunciation  of 
force  agreement,  a  contractual  regulation  of  the  relations 
between  the  GDR  and  the  Federal  Republic  and  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  the  situation  in  and  around  Berlin  constitute 
a  whole...  In  this  way,  reference  to  Berlin  in  the  agreement 
itself  can  be  avoided. 


22  Bering,  Machtwechsel,  pp.  212-lb  on  the  first  Bahr-Groayko 
meeting. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  322;  emphasis  added.  Brandt  had  made  the  same  point  In 
bis  speech  to  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington  on  10  April;  see 
New  York  Timas.  11  April  1970. 
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Both  Government  and  Opposition  endorsed  this  linkage;  within  the 
coalition,  Scheel,  who  conducted  formal  negotiations  In  Moscow  after 
28  July,  pressed  It  mote  strongly  than  Brandt.  Wanting  to  avoid  a 
“political  straight-jacket",  however,  Brandt  stressed  that  It  was  not 
a  “legal  Junktin".  Nonetheless,  Scheel  announced  that  Bonn  would  sign 
the  treaty  but  thst  It  would  not  enter  Into  force  until  a 
“satisfactory"  agreement  on  Berlin  had  been  achieved.  This  was 
consistent  with  the  7  June  cabinet  agreement  on  guidelines  for  the 
final  negotiations  In  Moscow.2^ 

In  his  consultations  with  the  allies  In  July,  Scheel  discovered 
that  they  were  concerned  most  of  all  with  Berlin  and  the  preservation 
of  allied  rights.  The  previous  month,  the  contents  of  the  “Bahr  Paper" 
-  actually  the  "Bahr-Gromyko  Paper"  which  Bahr  had  brought  back  from 
Moscow  on  22  May  -  had  been  leaked  to  the  press.  The  first  four  points 
anticipated  the  draft  of  the  Moscow  Treaty,  while  points  5-10 
constituted  a  “declaration  of  intentions”  with  respect  to  the  broader 
Ostpolitlk,  Including  prospective  ON  membership  for  the  two  German 
states;  the  improvement  of  economic,  scientific,  technological  and 
cultural  relations  with  Moscow;  and  endorsement  of  a  Conference  on 
European  Security.  2^  With  Scheel  on  17  July,  OS  Secretary  of  State 
William  Rogers  expressed  his  fears  that  the  German  position  was 
Ill-considered;  furthermore,  Rogers  was  amased  at  the  “excessively 


2*  For  dm  cabinet  guidelines,  see  Kae sing's  Research  Report  No. 8, 
Germany  and  Eastern  Europe  since  1*45;  From  the  Potsdam  torse meat  to 
Chancellor  "  Brandt  ’  s  "Oatpolisik^'l  new  for&i  Scribners^,  1*73),  p. 
2<id.  tot  Brandt's  qualification,  see  his  interview  to  BRddemtsche 
Zeltuoj.  8  July  1970;  also  his  People  and  Politics,  pp.  U§7-55T 
XSmSP*  announcement  was  also  8  Juiy.  ‘ 
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discreet,  hidden,  and  Indirect  handling  of  the  Berlin  Problem".  As 
Scheel  later  recorded:2^ 

It  was  evident  that  our  efforts  to  confirm  Four  Power  rights 
were  sceptically  received,  although  held  to  be  essential.  [I 
explained]  that  It  was  problematic  and  otherwise  difficult, 
although  it  might  not  be  impossible,  to  claim  these  rights 
in  the  treaty  text  itself.  Reference  in  a  letter  of 
interpretation  seemed  to  [me]  to  hold  the  best  prospects. 
Rogers  replied  that  it  was  Important  to  his  government  that 
the  USSR  be  persuaded  as  much  as  possible  to  confirm  the 
existence  of  these  rights,  regardless  of  the  form  or  the 
place. 

The  issue  was  whether  explicit  Soviet  acceptance  of  Four  Power  rights 
and  responsibilities  over  Berlin  and  Germany  as  a  whole  would  have  to 
be  achieved  in  the  bilateral  FRG-USSR  negotiations  or  be  left  up  to 
the  allies  in  the  Berlin  negotiations. 

Washington  had  little  justification  in  fearing  that  Bonn  would 
jeopardise  the  rights  of  the  Western  allies;  indeed,  it  was  precisely 
Bonn' 8  insistence  on  Soviet  recognition  of  these  same  rights  as  well 
as  its  own  responsibilities  in  a  Four  Power  framework  that  created  the 
problem  in  FRG-USSR  negotiations  and  ultimately  required  the  allies  to 
play  a  key  role  in  Bonn's  Ostpolitik.  Preservation  of  the  "reality" 
Four  Power  control  constituted  not  only  the  limits  to  Ostpolitik  but 
also  Bahr's  safety  net.  The  Soviet  demands  that  Bonn  found 
unacceptable  and  therefore  non-negotlable  -  essentially  those  that  had 
dominated  Moscow's  challenge  in  the  Berlin  crisis  a  decade  earlier  - 
all  Involved  Four  Power  rights:  recognition  of  borders,  of  the  GDR  in 

international  law,  and  of  West  Berlin  as  an  "Independent  political 

entity".  Bahr  pointed  out  to  Gromyko  in  January  that  any  such 

recognition  would  also  affect  Soviet  rights  in  Germany,  to  which 

Gromyko  reportedly  registered  his  amazement.  This  argument  apparently 
had  some  effect:  subsequently  Moscow  altered  its  formulation  of  Soviet 


26 


Quoted  in  Baring,  Machtwechsel ,  p.  321 
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troops  “temporarily  stationed  In  the  COR"  to  one  of  "Soviet  troops  In 
Germany",  thus  emphasising  an  original  Soviet  right  to  be  In  Germany 
rather  than  a  right  based  on  mutual  agreement  with  a  sovereign  state 
that  could  (theoretically)  be  withdrawn. 27 

This  argument  also  placed  the  Berlin  and  Intra-German 
negotiations  In  a  new  light.  Once  the  quadripartite  negotiations  began 
In  March  1970,  Moscow  no  longer  raised  the  Berlin  Issue  with  Bahr, 
although  Moscow  continued  to  press  Its  position,  to  little  avail,  with 
the  allies.  On  22  January  1970,  Brandt  proposed  to  Willi  Stoph, 
Chairman  of  the  GER  Council  of  Ministers,  negotiations  on  an  exchange 
of  renunciation  of  force  declaration.  "without  preconditions",  a 
proposal  that  Kleslnger  had  previously  made  in  1967.  While  Brandt 
offered  a  different  formula  for  those  relations  -  "two  states  which 
are  not  foreign  to  each  other"  -  this  was  no  more  acceptable  to  East 
Berlin  than  Kleslnger' s  previous  attempt  to  talk  about  practical  human 
and  commercial  issues  while  agreeing  to  disagree  on  legalities.  While 
the  subsequent  meetings  between  Brandt  and  Stoph  in  Erfurt  (In  the  GDR 
on  12  March  1970)  and  Kassel  (in  the  FRG  on  21  May  1970)  were 
spectacular  In  their  historic  symbolism  and  tumultuous  In  their  effect 
on  the  attending  crowds,  they  were  substantively  sterile.  Stoph 
demanded  recognition  in  international  law  and  rejected  the  application 
of  Four  Power  rights  to  all  of  Berlin;  Brandt  refused  the  former  and 
stressed  the  latter. 28  Further  lntr a -German  exchanges  did  not  resume 
until  October  1970,  leading  ultimately  to  the  December  1971  Transit 
Agreements  (which  formed  part  of  the  quadripartite  Agreement  on 
Berlin),  the  May  1972  Traffic  Treaty,  and,  finally,  the  Gruadlagan- 
vertrag  of  December  1972. 

Baring,  Macbtwacheal.  pp.  275-78. 

2*  For  details  of  the  Erfurt  and  Kassel  meetings,  see  Brandt,  People 
and  Politics,  pp.  366-66. 
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Significantly,  the  intra-German  aspect  of  Brandt’s  Ostpolitik 
could  only  follow  the  reaffirmation  of  Four  Power  control  and  the 
application  of  leverage  on  the  GDR  by  Moscow  to  accept  Bonn's  formula, 
essentially  that  laid  out  by  Brandt  in  his  Twenty  Points  at  Kassel. 29 
Prior  to  the  Erfurt  and  Kassel  meetings,  the  GDR  had  claimed  a  right 
of  co-determination  in  the  Moscow  negotiations  and  offered  to  Bonn 
bilateral  negotiations  on  Berlin  access,  in  an  attempt  to  keep  legal 
recognition  of  the  GDR  as  a  central  negotiating  point;  Gromyko 
rebuffed  him  during  his  24-27  February  visit  to  East  Berlin. 30  Thus, 
while  Brandt's  visit  to  Erfurt  generated  some  anxiety  among  those  who 
feared  the  psychological  volatility  of  the  reunification  issue,  Brandt 
remained  distinctly  cool  to  any  direct  interaction  with  the  GDR  in 
defining  the  intra-German  relationship.  As  he  noted  a  week  before 
signing  the  Warsaw  Treaty: 3* 

When  the  Four  Powers  reach  agreement  on  [Berlin  access]  -  I 
emphasise,  not  until  then  -  the  German  Federal  Government 
will  be  prepared  to  talk  with  the  GDR  on  a  supplementary 
agreement  that,  by  definition,  would  be  within  the 
competence  of  the  German  authorities...  None  of  this  is 
simple;  nothing  must  happen  in  a  hurry. 

Membership  of  the  two  German  states  in  the  UN  (in  September  1973)  and 

their  participation  "on  an  equal  footing"  in  CSCE  -  the  ultimate 

"upgrading"  of  the  GDR  -  could  only  occur  at  the  end  of  the  process,  a 

point  on  which  Nixon  and  Brandt  were  in  agreement. 

Bonn's  emphasis  on  a  multilateral  dfitente  process  that  reinforced 

Four  Power  control  also  determined  its  position  on  CSCE.  Since  1954, 

Moscow  had  advocated  a  European  Security  Conference  to  ratify  the 


29  For  the  text  of  the  Twenty  Points,  see  Bulletin,  26  May  1970. 

30  Baring,  Machtwechsel,  p.  278. 

31  To  the  Foreign  Press  Association  on  1  December,  in  Bulletin,  8 
December  1970.  Also  Brandt,  People  and  Politics,  p.  301,  and  his 
comment  In  the  Washington  Post,  9  July  1970. 
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postwar  division  of  Europe  and  to  facilitate  the  disengagement  of  the 
US  from  Western  Europe,  a  theme  that  was  persistent  in  Warsaw  Pact 
pronouncements  after  1965.  In  reply,  NATO  proposed  negotiations  on 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  in  Europe,  largely  due  to  US  and 
West  German  pressures  to  counter  Senator  Mansfield's  resolution  for  a 
unilateral  "substantial  withdrawal"  of  US  forces  from  Europe. 32  From 
the  beginning,  the  inclusion  of  the  US  and  Canada  in  such  a  forum  was 
a  sine  qua  non  of  Western  participation,  a  condition  which  Moscow 
accepted  in  an  unusual  press  conference  in  January  1970  and  confirmed 
in  the  June  1970  Warsaw  Pact  meeting  in  Budapest. 33 

The  US  position  on  CSCE  -  aptly  characterised  by  one  observer  as 
"elastic  scepticism"-^  -  envisaged  the  conference  as  a  prize  to  be 
given  to  Moscow  after  it  had  passed  the  "tests  of  sincerity"  on 
detente  which  Rogers  listed  at  the  Brussels  NATO  meeting  in  December 
1969:  "constructive  responses"  to  Brandt's  Ostpolltik,  improvement  in 
the  Berlin  situation,  and  a  "positive  response"  to  NATO's  MBFR 
proposals.  Above  all,  such  a  conference  should  not  entail  Western 
ritification  of  or  acquiescence  in  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  of  "limited 


For  general  discussions,  see  Marshall  D.  Shulman,  "A  European 
Security  Conference",  Survival  (Vol.XI  No. 12,  December  1969),  pp. 
373-81,  and  Giinter  Joetze,  "Der  KSZE-Prozess  in  geschichtlicher 
Perspektive" ,  in  Peter  Coulmas,  ed. ,  Element  des  Wandels  in  der 
westlichen  Welti  Jahrbuch  fur  Ost-West  Fragen,  1979  (Cologne:  Markus, 
1979),  pp.  273-84.  The  May  1968  NATO  "lignal  from  Reykjavik"  was 
largely  drafted  by  Brandt:  see  NATO  Final  Communiques,  1949-1979,  pp. 
209-10,  and  Brandt,  People  and  Politics,  p.  188. 

33  see  New  York  Times,  14  January  1970.  For  tne  22  June  1970 
Budapest  Memorandum  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  Foreign  Ministers,  see  Survival 
(Vol.  XII  No. 9,  Sepember  1970).  The  memorandum  also  acknowledged  the 
possibility  of  negotiations  on  a  reduction  of  foreign  (not  indigenous) 
troops  in  Europe,  but  in  a  separate  forum. 

34  See  Helga  Haftendorn,  AbrUstungs-  und  Entspannungspolitik 
zwischen  Sicherheitsbefrledlgung  und  Friedenssicherung:  Zur 
Auaaenpolltlk  der  BED,  1955-1973  (Pflaaeldorf ,  Beutelsmann,  1974),  p. 
302. 
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sovereignty"  as  applied  to  Eastern  Europe. 33  Here  Bonn  agreed,  with  a 
view  toward  Moscow's  persistent  claims  of  the  right  of  intervention 
under  the  UN  "enemy  state"  clauses.  Washington  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  including  an  explicit  reference  to  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  in  the 
December  1969  NATO  communique;  it  was  opposed  by  France,  Britain, 
Canada,  Denmark  and  Norway,  but  not  the  FRG. 36 

Initially,  Bonn  and  Washington  played  comparable  roles  in 
restraining  allied  interest  in  CSCE.  Indeed ,  much  of  the  time  pressure 
that  Brandt  felt  in  pursuing  his  Ostpolitik  was  based  on  a  desire  to 
resolve  the  intra-German  relationship  before  such  a  conference  while 
not  trying  the  patience  of  its  allies,  particularly  France  and  the 
Benelux  countries,  who  valued  the  project.  After  the  December  1969 
NATO  Conference,  Brandt  noted 

The  European  Security  Conference  makes  no  sense  if  the 
existing  relations  between  both  Geraanies  were  not  to  change 
somewhat  to  the  benefit  of  individuals  and  in  the  Interests 
of  peace.  Such  a  conference  should  not  be  dominated  by... 
the  "German  quarrel”. 

A  CSCE  agreement  should  not  ratify  the  status  quo  if  one  meant  by  that 
the  permanent  division  of  Germany;  however,  Bonn  did  view  CSCE  as  an 
instrument  for  recognising  the  status  quo  in  quite  a  different  sense. 
During  the  April  1970  visit  to  Washington,  Brandt  attempted  to  point 
out  to  Nixon  and  Kissinger  the  special  significance  that  CSCE  could 
have:  by  acceding  to  Western  demands,  voiced  most  loudly  by  Bonn  and 
Washington,  that  any  conference  on  European  security  should  Include 

33  Discussed  in  Timothy  V.  Stanley  and  Darnell  M.  Whitt,  Ddtente 
Diplomacy:  United  States  and  European  Security  In  the  1970s  (New  York: 
Dune lien,  pp.  35-56. 

3*  Washington  Post,  1  December  1969.  Noscow  admitted,  during  the 
spring  Ostvertrlge  ratification  debates,  that  this  claim  had  been 
"superseded”  by  the  Moscow  Treaty. 

37  Brandt's  Interview  with  Deutschlendfunk,  7  December  1969  ,  tn 

Meissner,  ed. ,  op.clt. ,  pp.  399-401. 


Che  US  end  Canada,  Moscow  would  have  effectively  overruled  its 
previous  goal  of  detaching  the  US  from  Europe  by  tacitly  accepting  the 
legitiaacy  of  that  American  presence  independent  of  any  Four  Power 
rights  that  derived  from  victory  over  Geraany  in  1945  or  of  rights 
that  “reposed  solely  on  the  North  Atlantic  Pact".  To  Kissinger,  "the 
iapllcatlon  that  Soviet  approval  was  needed  to  legltlaiae  our  role  in 
Europe  [was]  dangerous”. 38 

While  Brandt '8  arguaent  was  not  well  received  in  Washington,  it 
nevertheless  reflects  a  significant  aspect  of  his  Ostpolltlk.  Any 
future  European  Frledensordnung  could  only  be  secured  on  the  basis  of 
a  collective  security  arrangeaent  that  involved  the  guarantee  of  both 
superpowers.  In  this  respect,  it  recalled  the  SPD  arguaent  in  the 
aid  -1950s  in  the  aldst  of  the  disengagement  debate.  A  neutral 
reunified  Geraany  could  never  be  fashioned  out  of  the  existing 
international  aystea  unless  -  as  Fox  had  argued  in  1944  -  the 
superpomrs  were  autually  agreed  to  coanlt  themselves  to  aalntalning 
and  enforcing  the  peace.  That  option  no  longer  existed,  except  as  a 
theoretical  possibility,  because  of  the  fundamentally  adversary  nature 
of  the  East -We  at  relationship  and  the  laplausiblllty  of  a  reunified 
German  state.  Moreover,  the  SPD  had  long  since  committed  itself  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance,  not,  as  we  saw  earlier,  as  an  instrument  of 
reunification,  but  as  a  necessary  element  of  Nest  German  security. 

On  an  operational  level,  therefore,  Brandt  viewed  the  CSCE  as  an 
instrument  for  facilitating  both  Soviet  acceptance  of  the  OS  as  a 
principal  guarantor  of  European  security  and  American  acceptance  of 
the  0^1  as  a  principal  actor  in  Europe.  Tbs  former  was  important 
bccnaas  of  the  pressure  for  troop  withdrawal  aad  the  threat  of 

Kissinger,  White  Bouse 
Utica,  p.  2SC - 
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Tears,  pp.  424-25;  also  Brandt,  People  aad 
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neo-isolationism  in  Che  disillusionment  and  demoralisation 
accompanying  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  latter  was  desirable  as  a 
lever  on  Moscow  for  cooperation  in  Ostpolltlk,  and,  more  particularly, 
in  persuading  Moscow  to  accept  responsibilities  as  a  "legitimate" 
power  in  Europe.  Consistent  with  the  thrust  of  Bonn’s  argument  in  the 
Moscow  treaty  negotiations,  Moscow  could  only  gain  Western  acceptance 
of  the  rights  that  derived  from  its  geopolitical  position  if  it  also 
accepted  its  associated  responsibilities  and  the  commensurate  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  other  powers.  By  persuading  Moscow  to 
acknowledge  the  Four  Power  "realities”  in  Germany  and  Berlin,  one 
could  then  move  on  to  broader  issues  of  European  security  and 
cooperation  based  on  a  distinct  set  of  "realities"  that  did  not 
derive,  thirty-five  years  after  the  war,  from  the  notion  of  a  defeated 
Germany.  Ostpolltlk  was  not  to  anticipate  a  peace  treaty;  it  rendered 
one  Irrelevant  as  long  as  its  essential  elements  could  be  secured. 

These  essential  elements  were  incorporated  in  the  Western 
proposal  for  a  CSCE  agenda,  ultimately  the  three  "baskets”  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  of  1  August  1975:  issues  of  European  security, 
Increased  economic  cooperation,  and  the  "free  movement  of  peoples, 
ideas,  and  information". 39  The  third  element  recalled  the  earlier 


notions  of  Wandel  durch  Annlherung  and  "peaceful  engagement",  although 
the  rhetoric  of  undermining  the  Soviet  position  in  Eastern  Europe  had 
become  muted  in  the  early  1970s.  Nonetheless,  it  provided  the  central 
element  of  the  Western  refusal  to  allow  CSCE  to  represent  a 
ratification  of  the  division  of  Europe 

39  See  Che  NATO  communique  from  the  Rome  Ministerial,  26-27  May 

1970,  in  NATO  Final  Co— uniques.  1949-1974.  p.  236. 

90  Kissinger,  in  the  1976  Aleetelr  Buchan  Memorial  Lecture,  in 

Survival  (Vhl.  Will  No. 5,  Septeafemt/October  1976),  pp.  194-203. 
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We  are  determined  to  deal  with  lOiHtem  Kurope  on  tie*  ImhIn 
of  the  sovereignty  And  Independence  of  each  of  lt« 
countries.  We  recognise  no  spheres  of  Influence  and  no 
pretensions  to  hegeaony. 

To  Bonn,  Basket  III  related  aost  of  all  to  the  issue  of  intra-German 
relations.  It  was  subordinate,  however,  to  the  broader  requirement  for 

* 

establishing  a  stable  European  framework:  "In  small  matters  as  in  * 

large,  Handel  durch  Ann! he rung  requires  stability  if  it  is  to  be 

« 

successful."^  Bahr  went  on  to  stress,  as  did  every  other  principal  ( 
West  German  politician  in  both  Government  and  Opposition,  that  such 
stability  relied  ultimately  on  the  credibility  of  the  US  strategic 
deterrent,  a  direct  function  of  the  tangible  presence  of  US  troops  in 
Europe. 

On  two  points,  Bonn  found  itself  at  odds  with  Washington  with 
respect  to  CSCE.  The  first  relates  to  a  dilemma  of  linkage.  Having 
tied  participation  In  CSCE  in  part  to  success  in  Ostpolitik,  Brandt 
became  an  Increasingly  vocal  advocate  of  CSCE  after  the  Moscow  Treaty, 
both  in  fulfilment  of  point  10  of  the  "Bahr  Paper"  and  as  a  constant 
reminder  to  Moscow  of  the  benefits  to  be  achieved  by  further 
cooperation  on  Berlin.  Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  never  accepted 
the  proposition  that  CSCE  might  entail  Soviet  legitim! sat ion  of  the  US 
In  Europe;  neither  was  Washington  keen  on  legitimising  the  Soviet  role 
in  Europe,  while  Kissinger  professed  an  inability  to  understand  why 

> 

Moscow  would  want  a  conference  that  would  "loosen  their  hold  on  the 
satellite  orbit". Nonetheless,  having  accepted  that  linkage, 
Washington  was  ultimately  committed  to  the  project;  its  reluctance  was  1 
further  increased  by  parallel  Western  European  efforts  to  coordinate  « 

Egon  Bahr,  "German  Ostpolitik  and  Superpower  Relations",  11  Ally 
1973  speech  to  the  Protest amt  Academy  st  Tut sing,  in  Survival  (Sol.  XV 
No. 6,  Novembsr/Decembar  1973),  pp.  296-300. 

White  lamas  Team,  p.  966. 
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on  a  common  policy  for  the  conference.  Coinciding  with  never** 
economic,  commercial  and  monetary  Hhocka  t«>  t  rana-At  lent  lc  toUi  i<mu 
beginning  in  1971,  this  attempt  to  strengthen  Western  European 
Integration  threatened  to  lend  a  further  element  of  antagonism  to  the 
'  US-West  European  relationship. 

Boon  and  Washington  also  disagreed  on  the  relationship  between 
,  CSCB  and  MBFR.  While  Brandt  had  long  valued  a  conference  on  European 

security  as  a  vehicle  for  contributing  to  ddtente  in  Europe,  its 
central  substantive  element  was  "militarily  balanced,  phased  reduction 
of  armed  forces  on  both  sides"  for  which  Western  troop  withdrawals  in 
1968  constituted  "advance  concessions".^  To  Bonn,  MBFR  was  thus  a 
precondition  to  CSCE.  While  the  Nixon  Doctrine  was  "an  effort  to 
withstand  the  present  wave  of  neo-isolationism  as  embodied  in  such 
moves  as  the  Mansfield  Resolution",^  a  substantial  revision  of  the 
US  military  presence  in  Europe  seemed  Inevitable.  Indeed,  the  Nixon 
Administration's  repeated  assurances  during  1970  that  no  troops  would 
be  withdrawn  unilaterally  before  July  1971  only  increased  the 
expectation  of  such  withdrawal  after  that  point.  It  was  important, 
therefore,  to  stabilise  the  US  presence  in  Europe,  even  if,  as  Wilhelm 
Cornldes  had  argued  in  1966,  that  meant  a  lower  force  level.  In  any 

*  See  Brandt's  article,  "Europe's  New  Self-Awareness",  in  Mew  York 

Timas,  29  April  1973,  a  response  to  Kissinger'  speech  of  2}  April 
1973,  "A  Maw  Atlantic  Charter”,  announcing  1973  as  the  "Tear  of  the 
Europe”  in  US  policy.  Both  reprinted  in  Survival  (Vol.  XV  Mo.  4, 
July/ August  1963),  pp.  188-94.  For  a  summary  analysis  of  these  issues, 

1  see  Reger  Morgan,  The  United  States  and  West  Germany,  1945-1973:  A 

Study  in  Alliance  Politics  (London!  Oxford  tfal  varsity.  1974),  ppT 

,  200-$8,  233-Si. 

**  Brandt,  A  Peace  Policy  for  Europe,  p.  191. 

Kissinger,  in  a  February  1970  interview  with  Bsnry  Brandon,  cited 
in  Brandon,  op.dt. .  p.  tl. 


case,  as  HeleuC  Scheldt  repeatedly  declared,  a  stable  balance  of  power 

was  the  necessary  condition  for  the  pursuit  of  ddtnntn:44 

Here  It  la  important  that  we  view  the  question  of  mutual 
force  reductions  not  only  in  a  narrow  military  perspective, 
but  that  we  see  it  as  a  political  task.  If  it  succeeds ,  the 
Americans  will  be  able  to  leave  Western  Europe  without 
losing  it,  end  this  under  circumstances  that  would  make  it 
Improbable  that  they  would  have  to  return  later  to  head  off 
a  threatening  danger.  The  withdrawal  of  US  troops  should  not 
be  eean  os  a  retreat,  but  Instead  as  a  contribution  to 
cooperation  and  de "escalation  of  confrontation  in  Europe. 

While  Western  critics  of  Oatpolitik  Inter  accused  Bonn  of 

"self -Finland lost ion” ,  Bonn  viewed  lte  qptpolltlk  as  both  inevitable 

end  a  necessary  part  of  stabilising  the  Western  deterrent.  It  risked 

fuelling  neo-isolationist  arguments  in  the  US,  while  it  required  that 

US  commitment  to  avoid  ”Fialandisation" :  such  an  undue  vulnerability 

to  Soviet  political  pressure  would  not ,  therefore ,  be  sosw thing  that 

Bonn  would  do  to  itself,  but  would  be  a  condition  created  by  an 

American  withdrawal.47 


Thus,  a  kay  element  of.  Bonn's  Oatpolitik  was  to  evade  the 
throeteiiing  connection  between  di tents  end  disengagement  by  ensuring 
that  dftente  institutionalise  American  engagement  as  much  as  it 
recognised  the  necessity  of  political  cooparatioo  with  Moscow  in  any 


future  European  Frledenaord 


While  Kissinger  attributed  the  appeal 


of  CSCE  amongst  the  continental  allies  as  s  saarch  for  "alternatives" 


46  Schmidt,  in  an  S  April  1970  speech  to  the  Council 
la let ions  in  New  fork,  quoted  in  Msrtla  faster 
sod  the  World*' 


The  Sal 


on  Ssrelgn 


TTtaiBi 


viv*  jWd 


for  European  security  as  American  leadership  becaae  questioned,*®  and 
others,  like  Walter  Hahn,  Interpreted  Bahr's  vision  of  a  future 
European  collective  security  system  replacing  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
as  "dangerous”  to  the  I/S  role  in  Europe,*9  Bonn's  policy  was  in  fact 
designed  to  strengthen  and  stabilise  the  US  role  in  Europe.  American 
latitude  wight  be  restricted,  particularly  in  retaining  the  option  for 
withdrawal;  its  relationship  wight  be  wore  difficult  because  of 
Europe's,  and  especially  Bonn's,  new  self-awareness  as  an  "independent 
partner";  but  the  Aaerlcan  commitment  was  vital,  regardless  of  whether 
it  was  a  period  of  Cold  War  or  ddtente. 

When  NATO  decided  in  May  1970  on  its  criteria  for  MBFR,  Scheel 
was  unsuccessful  in  persuading  the  allies  to  adopt  a  "no  CSCE  without 
MBFR"  formula,  while  the  Warsaw  Pact's  June  1970  reply  wade  it  clear 
that  there  would  be  no  MBFR  without  CSCE.-*®  ultimately,  the  allies 
agreed  on  "parallel  but  separate"  negotiations,  a  compromise  between 
Bonn's  persistent  call  for  direct  linkage  and  both  Soviet  and  French 


Kissinger,  White  House  Tsars,  p.  413. 

**  See  Walter  F.  Hahn,  "West  Germany's  Ostpolltlk:  The  Grand  Design 
of  Egon  Bahr" ,  Orbls  (Vol.16  lb.  4,  Winter  1*>3) ,  pp.  859-80.  This 
article,  baaed  on  am  Interview  with  Bahr,  was  written  "as  a  loud 
warning  hall”  for  tbs  US  and  MATO.  For  Bonn's  official  disclaimer,  see 
Morgan,  op.cit. ,  pp.  242-43. 
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I.  MATO  Final 


(fsl.25,  lb,  22,  25 


MBFR,  attached  to  the  26-27  May  Bona 
74,  pp.  237-52,  and  the 
1*70  (saa  note  33, 
« lack,  "Politlsctm  and  mllltarleche 
mdwslaiaw  in  lavopa”,  Be  rose  Archly 
1*1*0)*  PP*  807-14;  also  Bafta adorn, 
pp.  257-39. 
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opposition  to  MBFR  and  advocacy  of  CSCE. 


Si gnl  f leant  1  y. 


Washington's  opposition  to  this  linkage  rested  on  Nixon's  dislike  for 


CSCE  and  his  fears,  expressed  to  Brandt,  that  support  for  such  a 
project  aould  increase  pressures  in  Congress  for  troop  withdrawals. ^2 


While  Washington  exploited  the  prospect  of  MBFR  in  resisting 


Congressional  pressure,  Kissinger  feared  that  Moscow  could  then  kill 


both  MBFR  and  CSCE  if  Brezhnev  eventually  concluded  that  CSCE  was 
neither  necessary  nor  useful  in  gaining  Western  acceptance  of  the 
status  quo:  Ostpolitlk  provided  the  former  quite  apart  from  CSCE, 
while  the  provisions  of  Basket  III  could  prove  counterproductive  to 
Moscow's  original  intentions.  Bonn,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  a  link 
between  the  two,  not  only  to  persuade  Moscow  to  negotiate  on  mutual 
troop  reductions,  but  also  to  persuade  Washington  to  support  CSCE.  By 
linking  the  two,  Moscow  could  not  get  a  CSCE  without  MBFR,  while 
Washington  could  not  kill  CSCE  without  also  undermining  its  position 
in  the  troop  withdrawal  debate:  unilateral  American  reductions  or 
bilateral  superpower  negotiations  on  troop  levels  in  Europe  that 
circumvented  the  alliance  were  equally  detrimental  to  Bonn's  position. 


In  the  light  of  Bonn's  overall  approach  to  Ostpolitlk,  therefore, 
it  Is  ironic  -  yet  understandable  -  that  its  largely  conservative 


51  France,  under  President  Pompidou,  advocated  CSCE  as  a  way  of 
keeping  Brandt's  Ostpolitlk,  which  he  feared.  In  a  multilateral 
framework;  see  Kissinger^  White  House  tears,  pp.  414,  421-23?  Marc 
Dllmar.n ,  "Security  Aspects  in  french  Foreign*  Policy",  Survival  (Pol. 
XV  No. 6,  Nov ember /December  1973),  pp.  262-67;  and  Osrnatd  Kiersch, 
"Frankrelchs  Reaktlon  auf  die  westdeutsche  Ostpolitlk";  in  Egbert  Jahn 
and  Volker  Rittberger,  ads..  Bis  Ostpolitlk  der  Buodearepabllk : 
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critics,  both  in  the  domestic  opposition  and  among  the  allies,  feared 

that  the  policy  would  ultimately  create  a  “drift"  toward  the  East. 

Kissinger  in  particular  feared  the  possible  long-term  effects  if  the 

FRG  became  disillusioned  by  the  practical  limits  of  Ostpolitik  and 

questioned  Bonn's  basic  international  orientation:^ 

As  long  as  he  is  negotiating  with  the  Eastern  countries  over 
the  Issues  that  are  currently  on  the  table  -  recognition  of 
the  GDR,  the  Oder-Neisse,  various  possible  arrangements  for 
Berlin  -  Brandt  should  not  have  any  serious  difficulty  in 
maintaining  his  basic  pro-Western  policy...  But  assuming 
Brandt  achieves  a  degree  of  normalization,  he  or  his 
successor  may  discover  before  long  that  the  hoped-for 
benefits  fail  to  develop...  Having  already  invested  in  their 
Eastern  policy,  the  Germans  may  at  this  point  see  themselves 
facing  agonizing  choices. 

While  Kissinger  stressed  that  Washington  should  avoid  any 

responsibility  for  Bonn's  negotiating  position,  he  equally  emphasised 

the  need  to  gain  control  over  the  process,  afforded  by  the  American 

veto  in  the  Four  Power  Berlin  negotiations.  Yet,  one  could  not 

exercise  such  control  without  assuming  some  responsibility  for  the 

entire  process;  Indeed,  Bonn's  persistent  pressure  for  parallel 

negotiations  on  Berlin  anticipated  and  required  Washington's  active 

role  in  the  successful  execution  of  Ostpolitik,  precisely  what 

Kissinger  seemed  to  resist  as  much  as  relish: 54 

Brandt  wanted  to  speed  up  the  Berlin  negotiations  so  that  we 
could  use  them  for  leverage  and.  If  necessary,  shift  the 
onus  for  any  failure  of  his  Osrgolitlk  to  us.  Conversely,  we 
favored  a  more  leisurely  pace,  lest  we  be  asked  to  pay  for 
progress  in  the  inter-German  negotiations  in  the  coin  of 
Four  Power  rights  in  Berlin. 

After  the  signing  of  the  Moscow  Treaty  in  August  1970,  Bahr  visited 
Washington  to  urge  greater  emphasis  on  ths  Berlin  negotiations. 
Kissinger  pointed  out  to  Mixon  the  “danger.. .  that  we  were  being  set 


Kissinger's  16  February  1970  memorandum  to  Mixon,  quoted  In  White 
use  lets,  p.  530. 
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op  as  the  fall  guy  should  the  Intricate  set  of  negotiations 
collapse"#  55 

This  conclusion  was  probably  tnavoidable  given  the  nature  of  the 
linkage.  Standi  %  alone,  the  Moscow  Treaty  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty  that 
followed  entailed  unilateral  concessions  froa  Bonn  without  any 
tangible  benefits  In  return.  Yet,  they  were  never  Intended  to  stand 
alone;  Indeed,  it  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  what  realistic  concessions 
Moscow  could  offer  Bmp  beyond  allowing  Bonn  ta  preserve  the  legal 
framework  in  which  the  FRG  defined  its  national  position.  The  treaty 
was,  as  Bahr  envisaged,  a  renunciation  of  force  agreement  that 
"respected"  the  Oder-Neisse  and  tttra -German  borders  while 
guaranteeing  "territorial  integrity"  and  the  "inviolability"  of 
frontiers.  In  formal  negotiations  with  Gromyko  in  late  July  and  early 
August,  Scheel  wanted  to  remove  explicit  reference  to  these  frontiers, 
but  Gromyko  mss  adamant:  "We  change  no  word,  no  comma"  [in  the  earlier 
formulation  of  the  Bahr -Gromyko  paper].56  Scheel  wanted  Gromyko  to 
endorse  in  writing  Bonn's  interpretation  of  the  treaty  as  not 
affecting  the  desire  for  eventual  German  unity;  Gromyko  agreed  only  to 
acknowledge  by  receipt  but  without  comment  Bonn's  "Letter  on  German 
Unity"  and  accepted  Scheel's  reference  la  tbs  preamble  to  Adenauer's 
similar  letter  to  Bulganin  in  1955;  moreover ,  Scheel's  "Letter  of 
German  Unity"  was  transmitted  with  the  treaty  to  the  USSR  Supreme 
Soviet  ae  part  of  Moscow's  ratification  proceedings,  thus  meeting  a 
requirement  of  the  CDU/CSU  in  Bonn's  ratification  process, 5 ^  While 

55  Kissinger ,  Whltp.  Hoags  p.  533# 
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Moscow  never  actually  renounced  it*  claims  under  the  "enemy  state" 
clauses  of  the  UN  Charter,  Gromyko  did  accept  Scheel's  Insertion  In 
the  treaty  that  disputes  would  be  resolved  “exclusively"  by  peaceful 
1  means. 

Scheel  was  less  successful  in  gaining  explicit  Soviet  endorsement 
of  Four  Power  rights  and  responsibilities  relating  to  Germany  and 
Berlin  and  of  the  Berlin  Junktim.  In  the  latter,  Gromyko  refused  to 
accept  Sctacel's  letter  stating  that  the  treaty  could  not  enter  into 
force  until  "a  satisfactory  settlement  in  and  around  Berlin...  is 
accomplished".  Nonetheless,  that  link  remained,  even  if  it  were 
"political"  rather  than  "juridical".  On  the  former,  the  treaty  merely 
acknowledged  that  it  did  not  affect  existing  treaties  and  agreements. 
On  7  August  -  since  the  issue  of  Four  Power  rights  was  not  properly  a 
part  of  the  treaty  itself  -  Bonn  s«nt  notes  to  Washington,  Paris  and 
London  affirming  that  the  treaty  did  not  affect  Four  Power  rights  and 
responsibilities;  Gromyko,  however,  would  only  allow  a  statement  that 
the  "question"  of  those  rights  was  not  affected  by  the  treaty.  It  thus 
remained  for  the  quadripartite  negotiations  to  deal  with  the  differing 
interpretations  of  those  rights  and  the  scope  of  their  application. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  entire  process  was  the  rapid  success 
of  the  Moscow  negotiations  within  ten  months  of  Brandt's  election  as 
Chancellor,  thus  creating  unanticipated  pressures  on  the  allies  for  a 
serious  effort  in  the  Berlin  negotiations.  In  his  first  Government 

* 

Declaration  on  28  October  1969,  Brandt  asked  ths  allies  to  pursue 
*  negotiations  on  Berlin;  when  Rogers  visited  Bonn  in  December,  Brandt 

urged  a  direct  linkage  between  those  talks  and  his  own  Ostpolitik. 
while  Rogers  expressed  His  concern  that  Ostpolitik  was  getting  ahead 
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of  Washington's  own  efforts. 58  Kissinger,  on  the  other  hand, 

preferred  to  phase  the  negotiations  to  avoid  direct  negotiating 

trade-offs  between  the  two  sessions,  in  turn  setting  the  Berlin  and 

SALT  negotiations  in  tandem  to  apply  added  leverage  to  Moscow  in  the 

SALT  process.  Rather  than  a  vehicle  desired  by  Moscow  sufficient  to 

induce  Soviet  concessions  on  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  SALT 

had  become,  by  late  1970,  an  object  rather  than  a  source  of  leverage: 

the  Berlin  negotiations  would  provide  pressure  on  Moscow  to  accept  the 

US  demand  for  an  agreement  on  both  defensive  and  offensive  strategic 

systems,  while  Moscow  preferred  an  isolated  ABM  agreement. 59  The 

benefits  that  the  USSR  desired  from  the  Moscow  and  Warsaw  treaties 

thus  provided  a  principal  lever  not  only  for  Berlin  but  also  for  SALT. 

US  leverage  required  delay  on  Berlin,  particularly  as  Moscow 

began  to  display  greater  enthusiasm  for  the  quadripartite  negotiations 

after  Bahr  registered  his  Intransigence  on  direct  negotiations  on 

issues  involving  Four  Power  rights.  The  US  dilemma  -  how  to  assume 

control  without  associated  responsibility  -  thus  became  more  acute:8^ 

On  the  one  hand,  we  could  bring  about  an  improvement  of 
access  to  Berlin  and  move  Ostpolltik  into  a  multilateral 
framework  only  if  we  were  prepared  to  sustain  a  prolonged 
deadlock;  this  would  bring  home  to  the  Soviets  that  they 
needed  a  Berlin  agreement  more  than  we  did...  On  the  other 
hand...  a  prolonged  stalemate  offering  no  hope  of  solution 
could  damage  US-German  relations  severely.  We  could  become 


58  Washington  Post,  2  December  1969.  Rogers  also  carried  a  letter 
from  Nixon  to  Brandt,  conveying  general  support  for  Bonn's  efforts  to 
"contribute  to  the  cohesion  and  strength  of  our  Western  community 
while  seeking,  at  the  same  time,  to  reduce  long  standing  causes  of 
tension  in  Europe”.  See  Washington  Star,  7  December  1969. 

**  See  Kissinger,  White  House  Years,  pp.  530-31,  798-99,  823-24. 
Ambassador  Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  European  Affairs,  confirmed  to  me  in  a  personal  interview  that, 
until  the  Bahr  mission  to  Moscow  produced  surprising  agreement , 
neither  the  State  Department  nor  the  White  Bouse  believed  a 
satisfactory  Berlin  agreement  was  negotiable. 

60  Ibid. .  p.  800.  Emphasis  added. 
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the  whipping  boy,  accused  by  Brandt  of  blocking  his 
policies,  and  charged  by  his  opponents  with  having  let  him 
get  too  far  out  front. 

Bonn,  however,  had  already  declared  its  willingness  to  limit  federal 
activity  in  Berlin  in  exchange  for  Soviet  acceptance  of  ties  between 
the  FRG  and  West  Berlin  and  guarantees  of  access.  The  symbolic 
performance  of  federal  constitutional  functions  in  West  Berlin  had 
been  necessary  to  confirm  the  "psychological  feeling  of  belonging"  on 
the  part  of  the  West  Berliners;  once  those  ties  were  accepted,  the 
"demonstrative"  -  but  not  total  -  political  presence  could  be 
sur rendered. 61  Moreover,  Brandt  was  convinced  that  Moscow  wanted  to 
reach  agreement  on  Berlin  before  the  March  1971  24th  CPSU  Congress; 
Moscow  had  in  fact  Insisted  that  the  4  November  communique  from  the 
quadripartite  negotiations  note  that  there  had  been  progress, 
referring  to  agreement  that  the  Four  would  seek  an  "umbrella  accord" 
while  the  Germans  worked  out  the  details  on  access  and  transit. 62 
Thus,  in  December,  Brandt  authorised  intra -German  negotiations  on 
traffic  provisions  under  the  Four  Power  "umbrella"  and  urged,  in  a 
letter  to  the  three  allies,  that  the  Berlin  negotiations  go  into 
"continuous  conference" . 63 

The  quadripartite  negotiations,  meanwhile,  had  gone  into  another 
long  recess  while  Kissinger  activated  his  own  "backchannel"  with 
Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynin  on  Berlin,  SALT,  and  the  prospect 


61  See  Washington  Post,  5  August  1970  and  Baring,  Machtwechsel,  pp. 
328-29. 

62  See  Cstudel,  op.cit, ,  p.  129. 

63  See  New  York  Tl— s.  18  December  1970,  end  Washington  Post.  24 
December  I575I 
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of  a  US-USSR  summit. 64  While  Brandt  pushed  for  progress  on  Berlin, 
Kissinger  stalled,  precipitating  a  particularly  acrimonious  series  of 
press  "leaks"  suggesting  that  Washington  did  not,  after  all,  support 
Ostpolitik;  the  Issue  was  magnified  further  in  Bonn  as  the  Opposition 
pressed  its  attack  on  Brandt  while  those  sympathetic  to  Brandt 
Insisted  it  was  all  a  campaign  generated  by  the  Axel  Springer 
press. 65  After  an  unannounced  visit  to  Washington,  Brandt's  State 
Secretary,  Horst  Ehmke,  reported  "complete  agreement  on  substance  and 
tactics"  and  conveyed  Kissinger's  official  approval. 6*  Nonetheless, 
former  New  York  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  General  Lucius  Clay,  John 
J.  McCloy  and  Dean  Acheson  had  been  Invited  to  the  White  House,  after 
which  Acheson  criticised  Brandt's  "mad  rush  to  Moscow"  and  his 
willinglness  to  "settle  for  too  little"  in  West  Berlin. 87  The 
underlying  issue  was  not,  however,  one  of  pace  or  timing  or  Internal 
tactics  relating  to  broader  linkage  schemes.  As  the  Frankfurter 
Allgemelne  Zeltung  pointed  out: 6® 


6*  Nixon  and  Gromyko /had  discussed  a  summit  meeting  on  22  October; 
Nixon  wanted  an  early  announcement,  but  Moscow  stalled  as  the  internal 
politics  of  the  Brezhnev-Kosygln  relationship  had  yet  to  be  settled. 
Clearly,  Moscow  linked  a  sumit  to  a  Berlin  settlement  which  it  feared 
Washington  did  not  want.  See  Kissinger,  White  House  Years,  pp.  794-95, 
833-34. 

85  See  New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post,  20  and  22  December  1970. 
Compare  also  Rhe ini ache  Post ,  Frankfurter  Rundschau,  Die  Welt  ,  22 
December  1970,  and  Neue  Rhein  Zeltung,  23  December  1970. 

66  W«thlngton  Post,  22  December  1970,  and  Frankfurter  Allgemelne 
Zeltung,  23  December  1970. 

^  Washington  Post,  9  and  10  December  1970.  Note  also  the  subsequent 
exchange  by  former  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  (Mew  York 
Times,  29  December  1970  and  5  January  1971)  and  former  US  Ambassador 
to  the  UN  and  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  (New  York  Timas.  5 
and  12  January  1971).  Cf.  George  W.  Ball*  Diplomacy  for  a  Crowded 
World  (London:  Bodley  Head,  1976),  pp.  110-11;  Ball's  argument  was 
much  the  same  as  Kissinger's  with  regard  to  possible  further  German 
disillusionment  and  a  "traditional  fascination"  with  the  East* 

68  Editorial  of  23  December  1970. 
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The  Brandt  Government  after  alt  does  what  virtual  ty  at  i  IIS 
Administrations  since  Kennedy  have  recommended...  It  la  true 
that  we  inform  our  Western  partners  in  detail.  But  this 
Ostpolitik  is  made  by  us  instead  of  by  the  Americans.  When 
confronted  with  possible  consequences  beyond  its  control,  a 
world  power  cannot  but  worry...  Ac he son.  Clay  and  McCloy 
have  said  what  Nixon,  Rogers  and  Kissinger  cannot  say... 

Ironically,  there  was  an  interesting  compatability  between  Kissinger 

and  Bahr  in  this  respect:  Bahr  informed;  Kissinger  responded  and 

attempted  to  manipulate;  Bahr  did  not  seek  Washington's  advice  or 

approval;  Nixon  and  Kissinger  wanted  no  responsibility  for  the 

outcome. 69 

Nonetheless,  there  were  signs  that  this  disruptive  polemic  in  the 
US  and  West  German  press  had  generated  anxieties  over  the  prospects  of 
Ostpolitik  which  by  this  time  rested  on  Four  Power  negotiations. 
Brandt's  stated  unwillingness  to  place  himself  in  a  "political 
straight-jacket"  on  the  Berlin  Junktlm  stemmed  from  his  concerns  about 
allied  willingness  to  seek  an  agreement  on  Berlin,  fa  the  eve  of 
Brandt's  signature  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty,  Bonn's  press  spokesman, 
Conrad  Ahlers,  made  the  technically  correct  statement  that  there  was 
"no  juridical  connection"  between  ratification  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
and  a  Berlin  settlement,  leading  to  considerable  speculation  that 
Brandt  might  submit  the  treaty  to  the  Bundestag  for  ratification 
immediately.^  Scheel  had  already  assured  the  allies  that  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  would  be  submitted  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  Moscow  Treaty;  to 
Brandt,  it  was  a  moot  point  because  he  anticipated  a  Berlin  accord  by 


69  cf.  Kissinger's  description  of  his  relationship  with  Bahr,  White 

House  Years,  pp.  410-12.  For  an  excellent  discussion,  see  GQnther 
Schmid ,  "Tfenry  Kissinger  und  die  deutsche  Ostpolitik:  Krltlsche 
Anmark  ungen  sum  ost-  und  deutschlandpolltischen  Tell  der 
Klssinger-Hemolren" ,  Aua  Polltlk  und  Zeltgeschichte  (B8/80,  23 

February  1980),  pp.  12-15. 

70  See,  particularly,  Washington  Post,  7  December  1970,  and  Die 
Walt.  5  January  1971. 
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February  1971.  With  some  US  pressure  and  in  th«»  contour  of  open 
speculation  on  allied  mistrust  of  Oatpolitik,  Bonn  Issued  a 
“clarification"  on  5  January  1971,  noting  agreement  with  the  allies  on 
the  criteria  for  a  "satisfactory"  settlement  on  Berlin  and  stating 
that  neither  the  Warsaw  nor  the  Moscow  Treaties  would  be  submitted  for 
ratification  prior  to  such  agreement. 7* 

Moscow  continued  t»  pressure  Bonn  to  abandon  the  Junktim,  since 
ratification  of  the  Ostvertr&ge  was  the  principal  lever,  with  the 
exception  of  CSCE,  for  Soviet  agreement  on  Berlin.  Indicative  of  this 
pressure,  and  Bonn's  response,  was  a  conversation  between  Falln  and 
Bahr  during  the  ride  to  the  airport  after  the  signing  of  the  Moscow 
Treaty. 72  Falln  raised  the  subject  of  Berlin;  Bahr  reminded  him  that 
the  Moscow  Treaty  would  not  be  ratified  without  a  Berlin  settlement. 
Falln  asked  whether  Bonn  had  considered  that  Washington,  London  and 
Paris  had  become  "referees"  with  respect  to  the  Moscow  Treaty:  the 
Three  needed  only  to  scuttle  the  Berlin  negotiations  to  kill  the 
Moscow  Treaty,  and  there  were  many  who  disapproved  of  it,  Bahr 
acknowledged  Palin's  point,  but  could  not  agree  on  two  grounds:  "We 
cannot  do  otherwise.  And  we  also  do  not  want  to  do  otherwise."  The 
Junktim  was  based  in  part  on  the  domestic  political  requirements  for 
ratification,  but  it  was  based  on  more  than  that:  "If  it  does  not 
apply  to  Berlin,  then  the  attempt  at  cooperation  between  us  is 
destroyed.  Berlin  is  the  innermost  substance  of  our  relations." 
Moreover,  Bahr  added,  the  FRG  was  such  an  important  ally  of  tbs  three 
Western  powers  that  its  clear  desire  for  an  improved  Berlin  situation 
could  not  be  swept  aside. 

71  Bulletin,  12  January  1971. 

72  Baring,  Machtwecheel.  p».  331-32.  Brandt  and  Kosygin,  Sc  heel  and 
Gromyko  were  In  separate  ears;  this  account  is  presumably  from  Bahr 'a 
records. 


The  difficulty  In  the  Berlin  negotiations  was  not  that  the  West 

wanted  more  than  Bonn;  the  West  needed  it  less  and  Bonn  wanted  it 

faster.  In  some  respects,  Bonn  even  wanted  sore.  While  US  Ambassador 

Kenneth  Rush  talked  of  "improvements  in  the  condition  of  access  to  the 

city,  and  in  circulation  within  the  city",  Bonn  talked  of  “unhindered 

access";  Rush  talked  of  "acceptance  by  the  Soviets  of  ties"  between 

the  FRG  and  West  Berlin,  Bonn  talked  of  “close  ties". 75  Rush 

cautioned,  "We  do  not  underestimate  the  urgency  of  relaxing  tensions, 

but  we  do  not  confuse  urging  with  haste."  Brandt  agreed 

...that  there  must  be  no  pressure  of  time...  All  the  same 
the  work  should  proceed  with  the  necessary  speed,  so  that 
these  negotiations,  whenever  their  progress  warrants  it,  can 
assume  greater  intensity... 

In  fact,  while  urging  that  speed,  Brandt  added  an  additional  criterion 
for  a  “satisfactory"  agreement  on  Berlin:  “There  will  be  no  Berlin 
settlement  unless  it  guarantees  the  right  of  free  assembly  as  much  as 
unhampered  access".  In  the  eventual  agreement  the  allies  enumerated 
the  official  constitutional  functions  that  Bonn  could  not  perform  in 
West  Berlin;  as  such,  they  were  exceptions  to  a  broader  right  of 
assembly  that  allowed  political  but  extra-constitutional  functions  to 
be  performed.  In  abandoning  an  earlier  hope  that  West  Berlin  might 
become  a  Land  of  the  FRG,  Brandt  pressed  all  the  more  for  "ties...  the 
close  solidarity"  and  the  political  presence  that  reflected  those 

ties. 75 

75  Compare  Rush's  statement  in  Bulletin,  27  October  1970,  and  the  5 
January  1971  statement  by  RQdiger  von  Wechmar,  a  Government  spokesman, 
in  Bulletin,  12  January  1971.  tush  mas  also  the  US  negotiator  on  the 
Berlin  accord. 

74  See  Brandt's  Report  on  the  Stats  of  the  nation,  28  January  1971, 
in  Bulletin.  2  February  14) 1. 

75  Ibid.  See  also  Brandt's  statement  to  the  Bundestag  on  9  June 
1971,~InTulletln.  15  Juaa  1971. 


The  Quadripartite  Agreement,  signed  on  J  September  14/1,  was  a 
masterpiece  of  legal  ambiguity.  Moscow  conceded  four  of  the  five 
general  principles  listed  by  Kissinger  to  Dobrynin  before  the  Soviet 
Party  Congress.  First,  the  agreement  noted  that  "the  ties"  between 
West  Berlin  and  the  FRG  “will  be  maintained  and  developed",  implying 
that  they  had  always  existed  although  West  Berlin  ”contlnue[d]  not  to 


be  a  constituent  part 

of  the 

FRG  or  governed 

by  it". 

Second , 

the 

agreement 

Included  a 

Soviet 

statement  of  "unimpeded" 

access 

for 

civilian 

traffic  to 

West 

Berlin.  Third, 

Moscow 

stated 

that 

"communications"  between  West  and  East  Bfcrlln  and  between  West  Berlin 
and  the  GDR  "will  be  improved",  including  travel  from  West  Berlin. 
Fourth,  West  Berlin  was  to  be  represented  abroad  by  the  FRG,  based  on 
Soviet  acknowledgement  of  Western  Three  Power  responsibility  in  that 
area.  The  Agreement  only  implied  recognition  of  Four  Power  rights  and 
responsibilities  for  all  of  Berlin  (rather  than  West  Berlin,  as  Moscow 
desired):  it  referred  to  "Berlin"  only  in  the  context  of  the  "Western 
sectors  of  Berlin",  to  idiich  its  detailed  provisions  applied;  "Berlin" 
does  not  appear  In  the  title;  the  preamble  refers  to  the  "relevant 
area"  and  "without  prejudice  to  their  legal  positions".^  There  is 
also  no  official  German  text  because  of  differing  FRG  and  GDR 
formulations  of  access  and  ties. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  strongest  bases  for  inferring  that  the 
Quadripartite  Agreement  applies  to  all  of  Berlin  rather  than  simply 
West  Berlin  is  the  provision  by  which  ths  Western  Three  authorise  the 

See  Kissinger,  White  House  Tears,  pp.  823-33,  for  his  discussion 
of  ths  Berlin  negotiation,  including  these  general  principles,  the  5 
February  Western  draft  treaty,  and  the  26  March  Soviet  draft  treaty. 
Also  Catudel,  op.clt. .  pp.  1A7-78  and  the  Foreword  by  lush,  pp.  13-22; 
el  so  Ullenbread's  review  of  Catudel  in  Or  his  (fol.  SIX,  Mo.  3,  Fall 
1978),  pp.  753-58*  For  an  early  official  explication  of  the  agreement, 
see  Rush's  comments  la  Deportment  of  State  Bulletin.  1  November  1971. 


USSR  to  establish  a  consulate  tn  West  Berlin.  Yet  this  was  a  final 
Western  concession  made  at  the  beginning  of  August  in  return  for  FRG 
representation  of  West  Berlin  abroad:  Kissinger's  fifth  general 
principle  had  been  to  treat  this  Issue  outside  the  Quadripartite 
Agreement.  Virtually  all  other  points  had  been  settled  in  June,  while 
Kissinger  stalled  so  that  the  first  round  could  take  place  in  the 
shadow  of  the  15  July  announcement  that  he  had  been  and  Nixon  would  go 
to  Peking. 77  This  position  is  also  one  of  the  few  substantive  points 
on  which  US-FRG  approaches  to  the  Berlin  negotiations  differed.  On  23 
April  1971,  Bahr  pressed  acceptance  of  a  Soviet  consulate  in  West 
Berlin  during  a  meeting  with  Kissinger  and  others,  urging  it  both  as  a 
concession  to  gain  Moscow's  acceptance  of  Bonn's  presence  and  as  a 
demonstration  that  Moscow  did  not  enjoy  original  rights  in  West 
Berlin.  Washington  rejected  the  suggestion  at  the  time,  reportedly 
claiming  that  it  would  support  Moscow's  contention  that  West  Berlin 
was  an  independent  political  entity;  however,  Kissinger  discounts  this 
argument  by  pointing  out  that  Moscow  had  consulates  in  several  West 
German  cities. 78 

The  need  for  this  eleventh  hour  Western  concession  may  suggest 
that  the  "China  card"  was  less  effective  as  a  specific  lever  on  Moscow 


77  See  Kissinger,  White  House  Years,  p.  830,  and  Catudel,  op.clt. , 
p.  178.  The  NSC  Study  Memorandum  recommending  this  trade-off  (NSSM 
136)  was  dated  30  July;  see  Wilfred  L.  Kohl,  "The  Nlxon-Kissinger 
Foreign  Policy  System  and  US-European  Relations:  Patterns  of  Policy- 
Making",  World  Politics  (Vol.28,  No.l,  October  1975),  p.  26. 

7®  See  Catudel,  op.clt. ,  pp.  163-66,  and  Kissinger,  White  House 
Years,  p.  830;  also  New~Tork  Times,  2  August  1971.  While  Kissinger 
discussed  at  some  length  his  meeting  with  Bahr  during  a  conference  In 
Vermont  on  24-25  April,  in  which  Bahr  had  the  "Ingenious  suggestion" 
of  dropping  legal  justifications  and  focusing  instead  on  practical 
reponsibilities  (p.  828),  he  makes  no  reference  to  the  23  April 
meeting  or  to  Bahr's  suggestion  or  to  any  Western  genesis  of  the 
proposal.  Given  the  significance  of  the  point  and  Kissinger's  reported 
reaction  to  Bahr's  suggestion,  the  omission  is  conspicuous. 
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than  la  sometimes  claimed.  Available  evidence  relating  to  the  Berlin 
negotiations  suggests  that  the  only  Western  desiderata  outstanding 
before  the  15  July  announcement  of  Kissinger's  return  from  Peking  and 
Nixon's  Impending  Kay  1972  visit  vas  the  issue  of  Bonn's  foreign 
representation.  Given  Kissinger's  style,  rejection  of  Bahr's 
suggestion  In  April  may  have  been  based  on  the  expectation  that  it 
might  not  be  necessary.  Certainly  the  CDU  claimed  it  was  not. 
Nevertheless,  It  apparently  was.  The  announcement  that  heralded  a 
"triangular  strategy"  for  Washington  did  not  disrupt  the  Berlin 
negotiations,  but  neither  did  it  have  any  direct  substantive  Impact. 
It  undoubtedly  made  the  May  1972  Moscow  summit  more  desirable  in 
Brezhnev's  eyes,  since  Nixon  had  been  eager  for  one  but  Moscow  had  in 
turn  linked  a  summit  to  a  Berlin  agreement. ?9  Securing  that  summit  - 
plus  perhaps  the  SALT  I  agreements  and  the  US-Soviet  agreement  on 
Basic  Principles  -  became  entangled  with  Bonn's  ratification  of  the 
Ostvertrlge. 

In  his  1972  State  of  the  World  message  to  Congress,  Nixon  pointed 

out  a  central  feature  of  Washington's  view  of  ddtente:®® 

Some  of  our  allies  were  pursuing  ddtente  in  bilateral 
contacts  with  the  East,  but  it  was  clear  that  most  bilateral 
questions  were  part  of  a  wider  web  of  European  security 
Issues.  The  Soviet  Union  could  not  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  offer  selective  ddtente,  smoothing  relations  with  some 
Western  nations  but  not  others...  Western  cohesion  must  be 
the  bedrock  of  our  pursuit  of  ddtente. 


79  See  Kissinger,  White  House  Years,  pp.  833-38,  for  a  discussion  of 
the  preliminaries  to  agreement  on  the  summit.  The  formal  Invitation 
from  Moscow  was  on  10  August,  after  tbs  ra -opening  of  the  formal 
Berlin  negotiations  and  the  backchannel  settlement  on  all  outstanding 
points. 

80  Prclfd  States  foreign  Policy  for  the  1970s  t  The  Emerging 
Structure  of  Peace  (the  Whits  Hohmo,  9  February  1972),  p.  5U  Emphasis 
added'. 
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The  "era  of  negotiations"  had  opened  with  Washington  believing  that  it 
should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  ddtente  but  most  of  all 
ensure  that  the  alliance  did  not  proceed  without  the  US.  Yet,  within 
two  years,  the  Moscow  Treaty  had  “changed  the  character  and  the 
significance  of  the  Berlin  negotiations  among  the  Four  Powers".**! 
Fundamentally,  it  made  a  Berlin  agreement  not  only  obtainable  on  its 
own  but  also  capable  of  facilitating  SALT  and  securing  a  summit 
meeting  for  which  Nixon  was  particularly  anxious.  Yet,  by  spring  1972, 
Soviet-Amerlcan  detente  remained  tenuous.  Kissinger  wrote  to  Bahr  on  8 
April:82 

. . .warning  him  that  we  were  reassessing  our  entire  Soviet 
policy.  Two  military  offensives  (the  Indo-Pakistani  War  and 
a  concerted  North  Vietnamese  offensive  in  South  Vietnam] 
against  American  interests  made  possible  by  Soviet  arms 
within  the  space  of  six  months  was  too  much.  We  doubted  the 
value  of  a  policy  of  ddtente  under  the  circumstances.  Bahr, 
with  the  ratification  of  Brandt's  Eastern  treaties  hanging 
in  the  balance,  was  certain  to  convey  these  sentiments  to 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Bonn.  And  Moscow  would  be  reminded 
that  we  were  not  without  means  of  pressure. 

Five  days  before,  Kissinger  had  warned  Dobrynin  that  the  US  would  have 

to  respond  to  the  Vietnamese  offensive,  “certain  to  present  Moscow 

with  difficult  choices  before  the  suaralt".  Moreover,  he  would  not 

intervene  in  Bonn's  ratification  debate  to  support  Brandt,  a  request 

by  Dobrynin  which  Kissinger  was  reluctant  to  honour  anyway.8-* 

8*  See  Nixon's  4th  State  of  the  World  report.  United  States  Foreign 
Policy  for  the  1970s:  Shaping  a  Durable  Peace  (The  White  Rouse,  3  May 
~\9TS)t  P»  30»  Compare  with  the  characterisation  of  the  Berlin 
negotiations  in  his  first  report,  A  New  Strategy  for  Peace.  18 
February  1970,  p.  24. 

82  Kissinger,  White  House  Years,  p.  1117.  Emphasis  added. 

88  Ibid. ,  p.  1114.  At  Brandt's  28-29  December  1971  meeting  with 
Mixon,  Nixon  declined  to  give  official  public  endorsement  of  the 
treaties,  retaining  a  position  of  "benevolent  neutrality".  See  the 
account  in  Brandt,  People  and  Politics,  pp.  301-02. 
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Washington  responded  to  the  spring  1972  North  Vietnamese 
offensive  by  ainlng  Haiphong  harbour,  announced  on  8  May.  Op  to  that 
point,  SALT  had  not  baen  linked  to  any  particular  Soviet  concessions 
In  Southeast  Asia,  although  Nixon  apparently  wanted  to  threaten 
cancellation  of  the  summit  to  obtain  Soviet  cooperation  in  Vietnam. 
Kissinger,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  want  the  US  to  aseuae  the  burden 
of  cancellation  or  wake  the  summit  and  a  "virtually  settled  SALT 
agreement...  hostage  to  Vietnam".®^  On  9  May,  Kissinger  told  Dobrynin 
of  the  CDU's  decision  to  allow  ratification  of  the  Ostvertrige , 
further  suggesting  the  operative  link  between  Ostpblltik  and  the 
summit  (and  SALT). 85  SALT  was  thus  linkdd  not  to  Soviet  concessions 
In  Vietnam  but  to  Soviet  acquiescence  In  what  was,  to  Washington,  a 
necessary  move  In  Its  continuing  efforts  to  pressure  Hanoi:  It 
functioned  not  as  a  compellant  but  as  a  deterrent  link  to  Soviet 

behaviour.  On  11  May,  Moscow  registered  a  moderate  denunciation  of  US 
policy  In  Vietnam,  while  the  Soviet  Foreign  Trade  Minister  called  on 
Nixon  at  the  White  House.  After  a  week's  postponement  of  the  final 
vote,  the  Bundestag  ratified  the  Ostvertrige  on  17  May.  Five  days 

later,  Mixon  arrived  In  Moscow  to  sign  SALT  I,  a  Declaration  of 
Principles,  and  a  host  of  economic  and  exchange  agreements. 

It  Is  not  yet  possible  to  detail  the  precise  influence  that 

Washington  brought  to  bear  to  ensure  the  success  of  Ostpolltlk. 

Clearly,  the  ratification  of  the  Ostvertrige  -  for  which  Nixon  had 
always  declined  either  to  express  support  or  opposition  -  played  a  key 
role  In  achieving  the  Moscow  summit.  Equally,  Washington  could  not 
count  on  Brandt's  success.  Having  started  with  a  slim  majority  in  the 

**  Kissinger,  White  Houea  Tears,  pp.  1154-55,  1182. 

85  Ibid.,  pp.  1191-52. 


Bundestag,  the  SPD-FDP  coalition  had  deteriorated  since  1969.  Periodic 

defections  to  the  Opposition  plus  coalition  losses  in  Land  elections 

after  1969  deprived  Brandt  of  that  majority  in  both  the  Bundestag  and 

Bundesrat.  Rainer  Bar zel ,  the  interim  CDU  leader,  called  for  a 

constructive  vote  of  no  confidence  to  depose  Brandt  on  27  April,  only 

to  be  defeated  by  two  votes  which  came  from  the  CDU.  On  the  final 

ratification  vote  in  the  Bundestag,  the  CDU  abstained,  giving  Brandt  a 

248-0  approval,  one  vote  short  of  an  absolute  majority.®**  Certainly, 

the  presumed  effect  of  Oatpolitik  on  Washington  played  an  Important 

part  in  the  Internal  debate.  Former  Foreign  and  Defence  Minister 

Gerhard  SchrSder  argued  that  Ostpolitik  would  exacerbate  US 

isolationist  tendencies.  Increase  Moscow's  Influence  on  Western 

Europe,  and  free  the  West  from  its  responsibility  for  German 

reunification.87  Scheel,  on  the  other  hand,  turned  Schrbder's  first  - 

and  most  compelling  -  argument  around’.®8 

We  Germans,  who  have  so  much  to  thank  for  the  friendship  and 
the  engagement  of  the  United  States  for  our  military 
security,  should  not  make  the  President's  mission  [to 
Moscow]  sore  difficult  or  indeed  place  it  in  jeopardy.  Bow 
would  this  visit  to  Moscow  end  well  if  it  had  to  take  place 
in  the  shadow  of  a  refusal  of  the  treaties  in  the  German 
Bundestag?  There  are,  in  the  lives  of  nations,  even  the 

88  See  Roger  Morgan,  "Political  Prospects  in  Bonn",  The  World  Today 
(Vol.  XXVIII,  August  1972),  pp.  351-59.  On  the  CDU's  opposition  to 
Oatpolitik,  see  Geoffrey  Pridhaa,  "The  Ostpolitik  and  the  Opposition 
in  West  Germany",  in  Roger  Tilford,  ed. ,  The  Ostpolitik  and  Political 
Change  in  Germany  (Farnborough:  Saxon  House,  1975),  pp.  45-5B;  and 
Christian  Hacks ,  "Die  ost-  und  deutschlandpolitlsche  Argumentation  der 
CDU/CSU  salt  1973",  Aus  Polltik  und  Zeitgeschichte  (B34/75.  23  August 
1973). 

87  See  SchrSder,  "'Mein'  su  den  Ostvertrigen" ,  in  Die  Zeit,  4 
February  1972.  For  a  sympathetic  refrain  from  the  conservative  wing  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  the  US,  see  Senator  Barry  Goldwmter's  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  19  April  1972. 

88  To  the  Bundestag,  17  May  1972,  cited  in  Manfred  Knapp. 
"Zu  seamen  hinge  swiscben  ter  Oatpolitik  ter  BR0  und  den 
deutsch-amerikanischea  Besiehungen" ,  in  Jahn  and  Rittberger,  eda. , 
op.cit. .  p.  170* 


great  and  eighty,  moments  when  the  faith  and  gratitude  of  an 
alliance  partner  plays  a  role,  and  this  we  should  never 
forget. 

Indeed,  Hehcow  had,  since  October  1971,  reversed  the  Berlin  Junktle, 
asking  ratification  of  the  Ostvertrjge  the  condition  for 
implementation  of  the  Quadripartite  Agreement.  Thus ,  failure  to 
ratify  the  treaty  would  not  only  have  jeopardised  the  summit;  it  would 
have  unravelled  an  entire  process  that  had  centered  -  with  Bonn's 
pressure  -  on  a  Berlin  agreeaent  which  wad  certainly  more  advantageous 
to  the  West  than  anyone  In  1969  -  or  19S8  or  1962  -  had  anticipated. 

In  light  of  the  polarisation  of  Wit  German  politics,  it  was 
perhaps  sufficient  that  no  direct  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  -  as 
Kissinger  claims  -  on  the  internal  ratification  process ,  that 
Washington,  maintain  "benevolent  neutrality"  and  refuse  to  assure  the 


COO  that  a  rejection  of  the 


trtrlge  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Nixon 


Administration.  This  is  Brandt's  view,  noting  that  Barsel  had  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Washington  in  late  1971  without  any  specific 
encouragement  from  Kissinger.90  Similarly,  when  Brandt  thanked  Nixon, 


in  their  December  1971  meeting,  for  NATO's  support  of  Ostpolitlk, 


"Nixon  frostily  corrected  him,  saying  that  the  alliance  did  not  object 
to  the  policy".91  Ultimately,  the  CDU  abatainad  because  it  did  not 


went  the  responsibility  for  destroying  a  process  la  Which  the  alliance 
bod  substantially  invested;  thus,  School's  argument,  and  the  timing  of 
the  summit,  were  hep  elements  in  Brssdt's  success.  As  the  19  Hsvomber 
1972  West  flu  run  fsderel  elections  demonstrated,  the  Opposition  had 
little  domestic  political  grounds  for  rejecting  Brandt's 


•  October  *971.  Wk  liaal  Protocol  implementing 
mss  signs*  <m  3  Joaa  1972. 
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Ostgolltlk.^2  Nevertheless,  part  of  the  trauma  In  West  German 
politics  that  led  many  observers  to  recall  the  turmoil  of  the  Weimar 
Republic,  must  be  attributed  to  Washington's  manipulation  of  linkage 
politics  in  pursuit  of  its  own  detente  strategy. 

In  a  relationship  such  as  that  between  the  US  and  the  FRG,  in 
which  there  is  considerable  interdependence,  neither  can  really 
abstain  from  involvement  in  the  other's  vital  interests:  intervention 
is  Implicit,  tacit,  and  unavoidable.  This  particularly  applies  to 
alliance  security  issues,  as  arms  control  became  a  central  element  of 
Western  d€tente  strategy  in  the  1970s.  As  with  the  formulation  of 
Ostpolitik,  many  of  the  security  dilemmas  that  have  plagued  US-FRG 
relations  throughout  the  postwar  period  continued  to  dominate  the 
further  pursuit  of  d£tente. 


Brandt  called  for  early  elections  in  July  1972  to  capitalise  on 
the  success  of  Ostpolitik,  particularly  FRG-GER  agreement  on  the 

Gruadlagenvertrag ,  initialled  on  8  November.  The  SPD  rose  to  45. 9X  and 
the  FOP  to  6.4 f,  while  the  CDU/CSU  declined  to  44. 8X,  giving  the 

coalition  18  additional  seats  in  the  Bundestag.  Significantly, 
endorsement  of  the  coalition  was  principally  on  foreign  policy 
grounds ,  as  polls  showed  less  confidence  in  the  SPD's  ability  to 

manage  the  econoay.  See  the  Allensbach  poll  data  in  Werner 

Kaltef letter,  "luropa  und  die  Nixon  -  Doktrln:  Deutschlands 
SchlQseelstelluag  la  Bundnls",  Pie  Polltleche  Malnung  (Vol.  18,  No.  150, 
Septeaber-October  1973),  p.  92. 


Arms  Control  and  European  Security;  Enduring  Dilemmas  Revisited 


Arms  control  Is  a  complement  to  defence  policy  much  as  ddtente  Is 
an  instrument  of  national  and  alliance  security.  Throughout  the 
postwar  period,  arms  control  -  as  a  practical  alternative  to  dis¬ 
armament  aimed  at  stabilising  the  strategic  adversary  relationship  - 
ha 8  received  periodic  impetus  corresponding  to  concerns  about  Western 
vulnerability.  Debates  over  the  particular  modalities  of  arms  control 
can  thus  be  correlated  with  Soviet  advances  in  weapons  development  or 
crises  which  served  as  reminders  of  that  Western  vulnerability:  Soviet 
detonation  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  1949,  the  advent  of  the  thermonuclear 
age  in  1953,  Khrushchev's  threats  during  the  Suez  crisis,  the 
anticipation  of  a  Soviet  ICBM  capability  after  1957,  the  brinkmanship 
of  the  Berlin  and  Cuba  crises,  recognition  of  strategic  parity  at  the 
end  of  the  1960s,  and  the  fear  of  a  theoretical  Soviet  first  strike 
capability  as  a  result  of  developments  in  weapons  technology  in  the 
1970s.  Likewise,  arms  control  enj oyed  increased  appeal  in  the  face  of 
a  different  kind  of  vulnerability:  domestic  political  pressures  for  a 
diminished  investment  in  defence,  either  because  that  absolute 
investment  was  viewed  as  excessive  or  because  the  strategy  which 
defined  that  investment  suggested  an  unacceptable  vulnerability 
itself.  In  this  respect  arms  control  may  also  serve  to  obviate  an 
unwanted  increment  of  defence  Investment  (as  in  NATO's  1979  "double 
decision"  on  UtTMF  modernisation)  or  to  preempt  an  anticipated 
unilateral  diminution  of  that  investment  (as  in  Bonn's  and 
Washington's  emphasis  on  mutual  force  reductions  in  the  face  of  the 
Mansfield  Amendment  and  its  successors). 
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The  dilemmas  of  eras  control  and  European  security  revolve  around 
two  key  issues.  The  first  is  the  irony  that  arms  control  on  a 
strategic  auclear  level  has  responded  to  the  reality  of  vulnerability 
by  seeking  to  institutionalise  that  vulnerability  as  a  condition 
equally  and  unavoidably  applicable  to  both  superpowers.  Thus, 
Kissinger  noted  critically  in  1979:  "Now  we  have  reached  that 
situation  so  devoutly  worked  for  by  the  arms  control  co«ainlty  -  we 
are  Indeed  vulnerable. Kissinger  further  rejected  the  premise. 
Inherited  from  the  McNamara  era,  that  the  US  need  only  sustain  an 
invulnerable  second-strike  capability  sufficient  to  inflict  a  certain 
level  of  damage  on  Soviet  society  and  its  administrative-  industrial 
infrastructure  to  provide  the  necessary  deterrent.  The  US,  Kissinger 
declared  in  1979,  had  depended  on  strategic  superiority.  Indeed, 
McNamara  had  asserted  in  1965  that  Moscow  had  accepted  defeat  in  the 
quantitative  arms  race:  "There  is  no  indication  that  the  Soviets 
seeking  to  develop  a  strategic  force  as  large  as  cars.*'*  SALT, 
however,  proceeded  from  the  assumption  that  the  USSR  could  compete 
favourably  in  a  quantitative  anas  race  but  not  necessarily  in  a 
qualitative  one,  reminiscent  of  the  argument  with  which  McNamara 


1  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  "NATO:  The  Next  Thirty  Tears",  in  Brussels,  1 
September  1979;  in  Survival  (Vol.  XXI,  No. 6,  November/December  1975), 
p.  265. 

2  Quoted  in  Laurence  M.  Martin,  "Military  Issues:  Strategic  Parity 
and  its  Implications" ,  in  Robert  E.  Osgood  at  al. ,  Retreat  from 
Empire?  The  First  Nixon  Administration  (Baltimore:  Johns  SopEfSa, 
19/i),  p.  140.  By  1967,  the  US  had  completed  its  ballistic  missile 
build-up  to  1054  ICBMs  and  656  SLBMs;  both  remained  constant  into  the 
1980s,  although  profoundly  altered  in  their  effect  by  Improved 
guidance  technology  end  development  of  Multiple,  Independently- 
Targeted  Reentry  Vehicles  (MIRVs).  The  USSR,  with  only  200  ICBMs  and 
120  8LBMs  in  1965,  more  than  doubled  the  former  by  1967  and  reached  a 
force  level  of  1527  ICBMs  and  628  SLBMs  by  1973.  Data  fro*  The 
Military  Balance  1972/1973  (London:  IISS,  1973). 
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Justified  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1963.  "Strategic 
superiority",  as  Kissinger  once  noted  with  exasperation,  had  no 
operational  aeanlng.^  In  essence,  the  reality  -  notwithstanding  any 
desirability  -  of  that  autual  vulnerability  provided  the  foundation 
for  SALT:  “parity"  was  defined  as  "the  ability  [of  each  superpower]  to 
inflict  unacceptable  daaage  on  the  other,  no  natter  which  strikes 
first".5 

The  ABM  Treaty  was  largely  viewed  as  an  endorseaent  by  both 
superpowers  of  autual  assured  destruction  as  a  stabilising  eleaent  in 
this  relationship.  Moscow's  desire  for  SALT  apparently  steaaed  froa 
its  desire  to  avoid  an  aras  race  in  the  technology-sensitive  area  of 
ballistic  als8lle  defence  in  which  the  US  held  an  advantage  and  had, 
despite  a  contentious  internal  debate,  begun  to  develop  its  own 
systea,  albeit  as  a  "bargaining  chip"  for  SALT.6  The  Nixon 
Adainistratlon,  in  turn.  Insisted  that  an  ABM  agreeaent  could  only 
accoapany  an  accord  that  Halted  strategic  offensive  systems.^  The 


J  See  Nixon *8  report  to  the  Congress,  United  States  Foreign  Policy 
for  the  1970s:  Shaping  a  Durable  Peace  (The  White  House,  3  May  1973), 

p.  201. 

*  See  Kissinger,  The  Troubled  Partnership:  A  Re-appraisal  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1965),  p.  18,  and  the  1973 
foreign  policy  report,  Shaping  a  Durable  Peace,  p.  194.  Slallarly, 
Me George  Bundy,  "To  Cap  the  Volcano" ,  Forelga  Affairs  (Vol.48,  No.l, 
October  1969),  p.  9. 

5  United  States  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970s:  A  New  Strategy  for 
Peace  (The  White  House,  18  February  1970).  p.  2. 

6  See  Kissinger's  14  August  1970  background  press  briefing  in  New 
Orleans,  cited  in  David  Landau,  Kissinger:  The  Uses  of  Power  (London: 
Kobson,  1974),  p.  148. 

?  The  SALT  "breakthrough",  announced  by  Nixon  on  20  May  1971  and  a 
precondition  for  accelerated  Berlin  negotiations,  was  Soviet 
acceptance  of  that  linkage.  See  Kissinger,  White  House  Tears  (London: 
Weidsnfeld  sad  Nlcolson;  Michael  Joseph,  197$),  pp.  8l0-i3,  and  John 
Newhouse,  Cold  Pawn*  The  Story  of  SALT  (Haw  York:  Holt,  Bine hart  and 
Winston,  1974),  pp.  Il4-1$. 
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logic  flowed  froa  its  premises:  one  assured  mutual  vulnerability  by 
denying  the  capacity  for  damage  limitation,  either  through  ballistic 
missile  defence  or  through  a  disarming  first  strike.  The  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement,  which  lasted  only  five  years  and  established 
numerical  ceilings  without  regard  to  "heavy"  missiles  (potentially 
capable  of  destroying  hardened  ICBM  silos)  or  the  evolving  technology 
of  multiple  warheads,  failed  to  provide  that  assurance  of  mutual  » 

I 

vulnerability.  Concerns  over  the  increased  vulnerability  of  US 
land-based  ICBMs ,  plus  suspicions  about  Soviet  investment  in  civil 
defence,  suggested  that  the  original  premises  behind  SALT  might  be 
ill-founded. 

This  debate  relates  to  the  second  key  issue  which  dominates  the 
relationship  between  arms  control  and  European  security:  the 
distinction  between  "passive"  and  "active"  (or  "extended")  deterrence. 

The  ability  of  the  US  to  deter  a  Soviet  Intercontinental  nuclear 

strike  is  not  the  central  concern  of  the  Western  European  allies;  it 
is  the  ability  of  the  US  to  deter  a  Soviet  attack  -  nuclear  or 
conventional  -  against  Western  Europe.  In  that  respect,  the  advent  of 
parity  was  less  momentous  in  Western  Europe  than  in  the  US:  "effective 
parity"  had  existed  since  the  1950s,  since  neither  superpower  could 
deny  a  catastrophic  retaliatory  strike  if  it  chose  to  attack.8 
American  acknowledgement  of  parity  had  already  followed  a  decade  of  * 

turmoil  in  NATO  on  how  to  cope  with  an  American  nuclear  guarantee  that 
was  not  absolute.  Trance  and  Britain  had  their  own  partial  aaewer  in  . 
the  fora  of  a  "finite  deterrent"  against  a  Soviet  attack  against 

j 

themselves.  To  them  SALT  was  desirable  insofar  as  it  stabilised  the 
strategic  relationship.  They  particularly  welcomed  tbs  AIM  Treaty: 

*  On  this  point,  see  Andrew  J.  Pierre,  "The  SALT  Agreei 

Europe",  The  World  Today  (Pol.  XXVIII,  July  1972),  pp.  281-M. 
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Soviet  ballistic  missile  defences  could  negate  their  ability  to 
threaten  unacceptable  damage  despite  a  relatively  small  number  of 
delivery  systems.  The  problem  of  "extended  deterrence"  thus  applies 
most  directly  to  the  FRG,  whose  signature  on  the  Nuclear 

Non-Proliferation  Treaty  -  without  which  SALT  would  have  been  an 
infinitely  more  difficult  endeavour  -  further  represented  Bonn's 
dependence  on  the  alliance  nuclear  guarantee  as  the  foundation  for  a 
credible  "forward  defence".  The  US  Interest  in  SALT  was  of  particular 
concern,  not  because  parity  had  affected  Bonn's  security  position,  but 
because  the  US  response  to  parity  might  affect  Bonn's  position. 

Bonn  was  thus  ambivalent  about  SALT  from  the  outset.  The  Grand 

Coalition  had  succeeded  in  extracting  guarantees  in  the  NPT  that  the 

superpowers  would  negotiate  "in  good  faith”  on  limiting  their 

strategic  arsenals,  but  Bonn  also  feared  the  implications  of 

superpower  bilateralism.  Dgtente  had  long  been  associated  with 

disengagement,  suspected  because  it  would  remove  the  security 

foundation  of  the  FRG  and  subject  it  to  "the  changing  tides  of 

European  politics".  Washington  had  similarly  opposed  disengagement 

because  of  the  implications  not  only  for  European  security  but  also 

for  the  US  global  position.  Yet  there  had  always  been  a  significant 

element  in  American  politics  that  resisted  the  US  commitment  to 

Europe,  or  at  least  its  associated  costs.  US  force  levels  in  Western 

Europe  had,  between  1962  and  1970,  declined  by  more  than  25Z. 

Ironically,  McNamara,  who  had  set  out  to  replace  an  emphasis  on 

tactical  nuclear  weapons  with  a  credible  conventional  defence 

capability  in  Central  Europe,  ultimately  maintained  fewer  troops  in 

place  than  had  the  Eisenhower  Administration  and  oversaw  a  seven-fold 

Increase  in  the  development  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  With  the 

material  and  psychological  pressures  of  Vietnam,  bilateralism  could 
A 
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easily  become  the  pretext  for  unilateral  disengagement.  Nixon's  task 
was  to  balance  the  domestic  pressures  for  troop  withdrawal  and  the 
need  to  maintain  force  levels.  If  only  to  motivate  the  allies  to  do 
more. *0 

The  Issue  remained  just  as  Lippmann  had  warned  Kerman  in  1947  and 

Kennan  himself  suggested  a  decade  later:  the  requirements  for  global 

containment  were  excessive  in  relation  to  the  psychological,  if  not 

physical,  capacity  of  the  US;  it  expected  "too  much,  and  for  too  long 

a  time,  of  the  United  States,  which  is  not  a  European  power".  As  one 

observer  noted  before  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia:1* 

If  America's  monopoly  was  broken,  if  America's  guarantee  was 
weakened  thereby,  what  was  needed  -  In  a  world  that  was  not 
willing  to  let  Germany  rearm  with  nuclear  weapons.  In  a 
continent  that  could  not  really  develop  a  nuclear  force  of 
Its  own  capable  of  replacing  America's  and  of  matching 
Russia's  -  was  a  German  policy  so  respectful  of  America's 
main  concerns,  and  also  so  vigilant  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  the  US  would  both  feel  obligated  to  keep 
its  mantle  of  protection  over  Germany  an<!  not  be  tempted 
Into  negotiating  a  ditente  at  Germany's  expense.  German 
docility  would  be  the  condition  for,  and  counterpart  of, 
America's  entanglement. 

That  prescription  -  if  not  prognosis  -  was  relevant  to  a  German  policy 
that  had  expected  the  alliance  to  fulfil  Its  national  Interests  and 
had  sought,  for  over  a  decade,  to  restrain  bilateralism  by  applying 


10  See  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Martin  Hillenbrand's  18  February 
testimony,  US  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  Europe,  Hearings:  United  States  Relations  with  Europe 
in  the  Decade  of  the  1970s  (91st  Congress,  2nd  Session,  1970),  pp. 
27-5$,  particularly  his  response  to  the  Subcommittee  Chairman's 
warning  to  prepare  for  Inevitable  withdrawals  and  higher  offset 
payment  demands,  pp.  53-54.  George  Kennan  testified,  on  11  March,  that 
he  had  advocated  disarmament  only  in  return  for  German  reunification; 
any  unilateral  withdrawal  coinciding  with  Oetpolitik  would  be 
"particularly  unfortunate";  see  pp.  165,  175. 

11  Stanley  Hoffmann,  "Obstinate  or  Obsolete?  The  Fate  of  the 
Nation-State  and  the  Case  of  Western  Europe",  in  Hoffmann,  ed. , 
Conditions  of  World  Order  (Boston:  Boughton-Mifflin,  1968),  pp. 
125-26;  emphasis  added.  Cf .  an  opposite  fonmlatlon  by  Curt  Gasteyger, 
Europe  in  the  Seventies,  Adelphl  Paper  Ho. 37  (London:  IISS,  April 
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the  traditional  Junk tin  between  detente  and  reunification.  Yet 
Brandt's  Oatpolltlk  was  designed  to  ensure  that  ddtente  between  the 
superpowers  -  a  precondition  for  European  d€tente  -  did  not  bypass 
Europe.  "Americans  no  longer  have  the  exclusive  Initiative  in  Europe; 
there  is  a  bitter  limit  to  a  superpower's  room  for  manoeuvre. “12  As 
with  the  broader  aspects  of  Ostpolitik,  Bonn’s  approach  to  arms 
control  was  directed  at  affirming  the  US  "entanglement”,  while 
shedding  the  legacy  that  required  its  "docility". 

On  this  point,  there  was  little  dispute  among  the  political 
parties  in  Bonn.  Upon  his  return  from  Washington  in  August  1969, 
Kieslnger  noted :  13 

[SALT]  raises  serious  questions. . .  about  whether  the  outcome 
of  such  talks  could  not  produce  a  situation  that  would  be 
worse  for  the  European  NATO  partners  than  the  present 
situation...  [producing]  a  less  credible  deterrent...  It 
could  be...  that  It  would  reflect  a  change  for  Europe,  that 
Soviet  medium  range  rockets,  which  are  targeted  only  on 
Europe,  will  not  be  as  well  covered  as  before. 

While  the  traditional  Junktim  between  reunification  and  arms  control 


no  longer  applied,  the  connection  between  superpower  arms  control  and 
European  security  Issues  remained  paramount.  In  many  respects,  the 
prospect  of  SALT  generated  a  debate  reminiscent  of  that  of  a  decade 
before:  the  possibility  of  altering  the  framework  of  military 
confrontation  in  Europe  served  as  a  greater  impetus  for  an  assessment 
of  alliance  strategy  than  had  an  imminent  Soviet  military  threat. 1* 


12  Thao  Sommer,  Ole  Emit,  28  August  1970. 

13  In  an  interview  with  SWdweetfunk,  la  lorls  Meissner,  ed, ,  Die 
dewtscbs  Ostpolitik.  1961-1970:  Koatlaultlt  umd  Mendel  (Pokussntatlool 
(Cologne:  Wlsaeaechaft  ml  foiltik,  lira),  pp.  3 A -76.  Similarly, 
Srandt's  3  September  1968  speech  to  the  Cbaeva  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclear  Weapons  States,  la  lalletia.  10  September  19*8,  sad 
Schmidt's  Interview  la  tie  Welt.  1<  Tel -miry  1970. 

1*  This  point  Is  particularly  well  signed  by  tobert  Neater ,  Security 
in  Surge  (London:  Hek,  1972),  pp.  113Cf. 


Intra-alliance  tensions  were  -  end  remain  -  inevitable  because  of  the 


dileaaas  that  aust  be  faced  in  such  an  assessment. 

In  every  arms  control  forum,  the  principal  Western  criterion  was 
the  aainteaance  and  stabilisation  of  the  balance  of  power.  While  eras 
control  is  often  justified  by  the  assertion  that  the  stabilisation  of 
an  existing  relationship  can  provide  the  foundation  for  subsequent 
force  reductions,  no  dear  picture  has  yet  evolved  of  how  one  can 
alter  the  framework  of  military  confrontation  without  undermining  the 
stability  upon  which  the  process  depends.  SALT  proof eded  on  the 
assumption  that  such  interim  stabilisation  Bight  ultimately  lead  to 
actual  reductions,  but  its  negotiability  was  enhanced  by  its  bilateral 
nature.  Froa  the  outset,  however,  this  bilateralism  was  artificial  and 
confining.  Moscow  Insisted  on  defining  “strategic”  weapons  according 
to  whether  they  could  target  the  territory  of  either  superpower. 
French  and  British  systeas  notwithstanding,  this  Immediately  brought 
into  consideration  US  forward-based  systems  (FBS)  -  principally 
aircraft  stationed  in  Europe  -  that  could  deliver  nuclear  munitions  on 
Soviet  targets.  Excluding  these  systeas  froa  the  parameters  of  SALT  I 
required  that  Bonn  abandon  its  demand  that  Soviet  SS-4  and  SS-5 
missile  systeas,  which  had  been  targeted  against  Western  Europe  since 
the  1950s,  also  be  included. 

Bonn's  ambivalence  over  SALT,  therefore,  derived,  at  the  one 
head,  froa  its  wariness  of  an  exclusively  bilateral  proease  ad,  on 
the  other  hand,  froa  its  affirmation  of  that  bilateralism  to  pcmservw 
FBS,  viewed  as  an  essential  "escalation  aeehaalsa”  in  SATO 
strategy.1*  Maintaining  FBS  grew  in  importance  for  two  reasons.  One 
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was  the  expectation  of  US  troop  withdrawals.  Despite  the  concerted 
efforts  by  aost  allies  to  Increase  their  own  investments  ii  .NATO’s 
infrastructure  and  conventional  defence  -  designed  both  to  compensate 
for  anticipated  withdrawals  and  to  preclude  them  by  a  demonstration  of 
self-help^  -  and  repeated  assurances  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
that  forces  would  only  be  withdrawn  in  the  context  of  mutual  force 
reductions,  Western  Europe  and  particularly  the  FRG  required  greater 
certainty  that  the  US  nuclear  deterrent  remained  coupled  to  European 
defence.  The  second  reason  relates  to  the  options  that  NATO  had  for 


reinforcing  that  link  to  the  US  guarantee. 

Tactical  nuclear  weapons  had  traditionally  served  the  function  of 
providing  a  credible  "forward  defence"  in  the  event  of  a  conventional 
attack  which  could  not  be  repulsed  by  existing  conventional  forces. 
Yet,  the  US  was  reluctant  to  commit  itself  to  early  resort  to  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  despite  pressure  from  Bonn  for  a  declaratory  policy  to 
that  effect. *7  NATO  lacked  in  1969  -  and  by  all  accounts  still  lacks 
-  a  precise  doctrine  on  the  role  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in 
alliance  strategy:  Bonn  tends  to  stress  their  deterrent  effect  as  an 
aaaurance  of  escalation  (deterrence  by  punishment),  while  Washington 
emphasises  their  defensive  effects  in  the  context  of  a  possible 


16  Notably  the  commitment  by  ten  European  members  of  NATO,  with 
strong  FIG  support,  to  a  five  year,  91  billion,  European  Defence 
Improvement  Program  (ED IP)  announced  on  the  eve  of  the  December  1970 
NATO  Conference  and  expanded  a  year  later.  These  coincided  with 
Nison's  December  1970  assurances  of  no  unilateral  withdrawals  and  the 
December  1971  announcement  of  the  return  of  20,000  US  troops  back  to 
Europe.  See  New  York  Times.  5  December  1970;  Washington  Poet,  16 
December  1971. 

17  on  the  deliberations  in  NATO's  Nuclear  Flaming  Group  in  1968  and 
1969,  see  Baltimore  Sun,  12  October  1968,  and  the  Times  (London),  2 
December  1^9.  See  also  Kissinger,  White  House  Tears,  pp.  218-20,  and 
his  critical  remarks  in  his  1979  Brussels  speech'  (note  1,  supra).  In 
general.  Bichard  Hart  Sinnrelch,  "NATO's  Doctrinal  Dilemma8,  Or  bis 
(Pol.  XIX,  No. 2,  Summer  1975),  pp.  461-76. 
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"limited"  war  in  Europe  after  a  relatively  longer  conventional 
engagement  (deterrence  by  denial).  As  Defence  Minister  after  1969, 
Schmidt  sought  to  de -emphasise  the  role  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
not  becsuse  he  rejected  their  “coupling"  function,  but  because  he 
recognised  that  they  were  more  likely  to  be  used  later  rather  than 
aooner ,  in  a  war-fighting  context  on  the  territory  of  both  the  FRG  and 
the  GIN.  Forward-based  systems,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  provided 
the  escalating  function  with  greater  flexibility,  but  had,  for  Bonn, 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  able  to  put  the  Soviet  Union  at  risk 
while  avoiding  the  Inevitability  of  “tactical"  nuclear  war  on  German 
territory. 18 

This  contentious  debate  was  removed  from  the  Initial  SALT  process 
by  the  narrow  parameters  defined  in  SALT  I,  yet  it  continued  to 
dominate  deliberations  on  arms  control  and  weapons  development  within 
the  alliance.  The  close  relationship  betwesn  the  superpower  nuclear 
dialogue  and  European  security  was  first  highlighted  by  the 
controversy  over  the  1973  Treaty  on  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War.  The 
treaty  text  is  ineffectual,  part  of  the  atmospherics  of  the  period, 
but  its  origins  are  significant.  *9  Even  before  the  May  1972  summit, 
Moscow  suggested  a  US -USSR  treaty  renouncing  the  use  of  nuclear 


18  Schmidt's  1970  Defence  White  Paper  stressed  the  desirability  of 
"damage  limitation"  in  the  consideration  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
Halter  Hahn  criticised  Bonn's  declaratory  de -emphasis  on  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  as  part  of  a  broader  policy  of  appeasing  the  last;  in 
view  of  Schmidt's  focus  on  PBS,  this  la  not  convincing.  Schmidt's 
argument  ms  consistent  with  that  expressed  slams t  a  decade  before  in 
Defence  or  Retaliation:  A  German  Contribution  to  the  Consideration  of 
i!fora  Strategic  P  rob  jam  (Edinburgh: ;  bilvsr  and  Boyd,  iWl).  ins  kail. 
Between  Weatpolltlk  and  Ostpolltlkt  Changing  Nest  Carman  Security 
Views  (London:  SAGl,  19^S) ,  pp.iiil. ,«id  * Nuclear  Balance  in 
Bur ope".  Foreign  Affairs  (Vol.50,  No. 3,  April  1972),  p.  914. 


19  On  the  background  and  development  of  this  treaty,  see  Henry  A. 
Bias inner. JTeara  ef^P^hasval  (London:  Heldeafeld  end  Xlcolsoo;  Michael 
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weapons  against  each  other.  As  a  declaration  of  "no  first  use”  of 

nuclear  weapons,  such  a  treaty  would  have  undermined  NATO  strategy  by 

reinforcing  the  usability  of  Warsaw  Pact  conventional  superiority.  The 

treaty  did  not  constitute  such  a  declaration,  although  the  limited 

consultation  in  the  West  -  confined  to  leaders  who  did  not  in  turn 

adequately  prepare  those  who  were  sceptical  of  superpower  bilateralism 

-  contributed  to  its  exaggerated  and  erroneous  public  response. 

Significantly,  the  most  vocal  endorsement  of  the  treaty  in 

Western  Europe  came  from  Bahr,  who  had  been  Involved  in  the  allied 

consultations  on  the  treaty  and  who  recognised  it  for  what  it  was,  an 

indirect  acknowledgement  of  NATO's  nuclear  strategy:20 

For  once,  nuclear  weapons  must  be  praised.  I  do  not  know 
whether,  without  the  extreme  effectiveness  of  their 
deterrence,  the  world  would  have  been  wise  enough  to  steer 
past  the  rocks  of  deep-seeded  conflict  and  differences  of 
interest  between  East  and  West  without  a  general  upheaval  in 
Europe;  the  temptation  to  use  conventional  weapons  might 
have  been  too  great.  To  that  extent  deterrence  has  worked, 
and  continues  to  work  for  today  and  tomorrow. 

To  Bahr,  the  treaty  symbolised  a  superpower  modus  vivendl ,  the 

precondition  to  any  "fruitful  coexistence”  in  Europe  and  an 

intra-German  rapprochement :  "If  the  world  wishes  to  achieve  detente, 

we  cannot  stop  it,  but  the  world  can  stop  us:  if  tensions  Increase, 

the  two  German  states  cannot  form  an  island  of  detente. "21 

Negotiations  on  SALT  II  proceeded  immediately  after  agreement  on 

SALT  I.  Despite  earlier  expectations,  SALT  II  again  deferred  the 

knotty  Issues  of  Soviet  MR/IRBMs  and  NATO's  FBS ,  further  complicated 

by  developments,  such  as  the  Soviet  SS-20  IRBM  and  "Backfire"  bomber 


20  See  Egon  Bahr,  "German  Oetpolitik  and  Superpower  Relations”,  11 
July  1973  speech  at  Tut sing,  in  Survival  (Vol.  XV,  No. 6,  November/ 
December  1973),  pp.  296-300.  * 

21  ibid. .  emphasis  added.  Also,  lehr,  "Renunciation  of  Force  and  the 
Alliance" ,  Auasenpolitlh  (Vol. 24  No. 3,  Autumn  1973),  pp.  243-54. 
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and  US  cruise  missile  technology,  that  blurred  the  already  tenuous 
distinction  between  strategic  and  non-strategic  systems.  Washington's 
agreement  to  exclude  "Backfire"  and  the  SS-20  from  SALT  II  ceilings 
while  conceding  a  three-year  protocol  limiting  the  range  of  cruise 
missiles  provided,  to  some,  further  evidence  of  the  limits  of  a 
bilateral  process  which  appeared  to  leave  Western  Europe  more 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  intimidation  while  failing  to  resolve  the  problem 
of  US  vulnerability.  "Backfire"  and  SS-20  remained  strategic  threats 
to  Western  Europe  if  not  to  the  US.  While  the  three  year  protocol  did 
not  affect  actual  deployment,  since  cruise  missiles  would  not  yet  be 
operational  anyway,  it  nonetheless  appeared  as  an  advance  concession 
for  SALT  III  which  was  expected  finally  to  deal  with  systems  based  in 
or  targeted  on  Europe.22  Tensions  between  Bonn  and  Washington  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  thus  derived  in  part  from  an  increasing  US 
scepticism  about  the  utility  of  arms  control,  coupled  with  pressure 
from  Bonn  to  move  beyond  the  exclusively  bilateral  SALT  framework  and 
encompass  European  security. 

Bonn's  primary  requirement  and  expectation  for  arms  control  was 
that  it  proceed  on  a  broad  front,  dealing  simultaneously  with  nuclear 
and  conventional  weapons,  issues  of  European  as  well  as  superpower 
security;  SALT  was  inadequate  In  isolation.  Mot  only  did  Bonn  require 


22  For  a  useful  sum 
'Grey  Area'  Problem", 
Salt  II,  Adelphi  Paper 
On  Bonn's  position,  se 
bel  BALT  -  Mitspleler 
eds. ,  Verwaltete  Aa« 
polltlscha  Entscheldun 
Polltik,  1978),  pp.  12 
Story  of  BALT  II  (Mew 
185-90. 


nary  of  these  issues,  see  Lothar  Ruehl,  "The 
in  The  Future  of  Arms  Control:  Part  I.  Beyond 
Mo. 141  (London:  IISS,  Spring  l476),  pp.  25-34. 
e  Heinrich  Buch,  "Die  Rolls  der  Bunds srepublik 
Oder  Zuschauer?" ,  in  Helga  Haftendorn  at  al. , 
nenpolltik;  Sicberheits-  und  aatsmannnuaga- 
gsproEasea  in  8oaST"?SoIogns»  Wisssmschaft  und 
7-28.  Also  Strobe  Talbott,  Endgame:  The  Inside 
fork:  Harper  and  Raw*  1979),  particularly  pp. 
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Chat  SALT  eventually  include  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat  to  Europe;  it 

also  made  M8FR  a  necessary  companion  to  SALT: 23 

Measures  for  a  progressive  arms  reduction  should  include 
conventional  as  well  as  atomic  potential.  A  reduction  in 
atomic  weapons  would  leave  the  eastern  side  with  a  greater 
r  number  of  conventional  forces...  The  general  balance  of 

forces  must  be  maintained. 

American  strategic  vulnerability  -  ratified  but  not  created  by  parity 
-  implied  the  potential  usability  of  conventional  forces  in  Europe  if 
the  Soviet  Union  could  deter  the  US  from  the  initial  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  upon  which  NATO  doctrine  ultimately  rested.  As  SALT  continued 
to  exclude  systems  that  posed  a  threat  to  Western  Europe,  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  embarked  on  a  significant  modernisation  programme  that 
emphasised  offensive  war-fighting  capabilities  on  the  conventional 
level,  Bonn  stressed  not  only  the  military  threat  that  such 
capabilities  created  but  also  the  political  threat  that  would  arise  if 
the  credibility  of  the  American  guarantee  were  undermined. 

Bonn's  pressure  for  MBFR  included  political  motivations  that  went 
beyond  the  purely  military  desire  to  achieve  a  conventional  military 
balance.  Bonn  wanted  to  avoid  an  excessive  concentration  of  military 
power  in  the  FRG  that  might  resurrect  Eastern  fears,  and  thus  resisted 
pressures  within  NATO  for  force  Increases  to  compensate  for  the 
i  expected  withdrawal  of  US  troops;  indeed,  Schmidt's  argument  against 

,  West  German  Increases  referred  also  to  West  European  fears  of  an 

expanded  Bundeswehr.24  Secondly,  Bonn  advocated  MBFR  as  an  instrument 
for  reaffirming  American  engagement  and  preempting  domestic  US 


23  Brandt,  in  an  interview  with  "German  International”,  31  July 
1969,  In  Meissner,  ed.,  op.clt. ,  pp.  369-7  Similarly  Schmidt's 
speech  at  NATO,  9  November  l$7d),  in  Bulletin.  17  November  1970.  This 
theme  also  dominated  his  remarks  at  the  NATO  summit  on  10  May  1977; 
see  Survival  (Vol.  XIX,  No. 4,  July/August  1979),  pp.  177-78. 

24  New  York  Times.  21  May  1970,  and  Sctmidt's  article  In  the 
Washington  Post,  2  April  1970. 
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pressure  for  withdrawal.  MBFR  also  had  a  broader  political  function  In 
relation  to  the  Bast:  it  could  be  an  instrument  for  creating  detente. 
In  this  respect,  MBFR  was  only  partly  concerned  with  the  actual 

reduction  of  troops;  it  ms  also  to  remove  the  possibility  of  surprise 
attack  and  create  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  confidence:  exchange  of 
observers  on  military  manoeuvres,  notification  of  troop  movements,  and 
similar  "confidence-building  measures"  (CiMs)  were  perhaps  of  greater 
importance  than  a  strict  attention  to  force  level  agreements  that 
could  not  be  easily  verified. 25  to  the  extent  that  MBFR  remained 
separate  from  CSCR  in  the  Uestem  (US)  view,  it  was  all  the  more 
Important  to  Bonn  that  CBMs  be  incorporated  as  "Basket  I"  of  CSCE. 

Bonn's  enthusiasm  for  MBFR  was  not,  however,  matched  by  the  other 
major  powers.  Moscow  had  no  desire  for  negotiations  aimed  at  depriving 
it  of  its  conventional  force  advantage  in  Eastern  Europe  and  only 

agreed  to  the  Western  proposals  to  negotiate  (but  not  necessarily  to 
agree)  because  of  the  broader  associated  benefits  of  dfteate.  France 
refused  to  participate;  Britain  was  ambivalent.  Washington  doubted 
that  Moscow  would  negotiate  and  was  not  sure  it  wanted  to  pay  the 
price  (CSCE)  that  Moscow  demanded.  Nonetheless,  the  Nixon 
Administration  exploited  the  concept  in  its  defence  against  the 
Mansfield  resolution  which,  by  January  1970,  had  51  sponsors. 
Mansfield  was  equally  sceptical  of  Soviet  willingness  to  negotiate  and 
continued  to  press  his  resolution. 

Ironically,  Soviet  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  provided  an 

Important  catalyst  for  MBFR  by  declaring,  on  14  May  1971,  his 

willingness  to  negotiate  on  mutual  troop  reductions  in  Europe.  The 

See  Haftendorn,  Abrflstuags-  und  Entspaonungspolitlk.  pp.  261-63. 

2*  New  York  Times,  26  January  end  21  April  1970;  Washington  Feet,  9 
April  1970. 
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announcement,  moreover,  came  three  days  after  Mansfield  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Draft  Kxtenslon  bill  which  would  have  required  a 
one-third  reduction  of  US  troops  in  Europe,  Instead  of  a  nan-binding 
“Sense  of  the  Senate"  resolution. 27  The  amendment  was  defeated  on  19 
May;  as  if  to  suggest  one  motive  for  Brezhnev's  cooperation,  Nixon 
announced  the  SALT  "breakthrough"  the  next  day,  although  Brandt's 
ardent  advocacy  of  CSCE  and  the  pressure  provided  by  Ostpolitik  and 
the  Berlln-Ostvertrage  linkage  undoubtedly  played  a  role  as  well. 
Kissinger  noted,  "Our  willingness  to  discuss  detente  had  lured 
Brezhnev  into  an  initiative...  that  saved  our  whole  European  defense 
structure  from  Congressional  savaging". 28 

A  further  irony,  however,  was  that  Bonn  then  feared  the 

implications  of  US  over-enthusiasm  for  MBFR,  anticipating  that  a 
heightened  interest  in  MBFR  and  Kissinger's  stalling  on  Berlin  would 
alter  the  negotiation  sequence  that  envisaged  the  settlement  of 
Ostpolitik  prior  to  multilateral  negotiations  such  as  MBFR  and 
CSCE. 29  This  fear  was  exaggerated,  although  it  hinted  at  an 
underlying  disagreement  between  Bonn  and  Washington  as  to  the 

negotiating  parameters  of  MBFR.  Washington's  interest  remained  almost 
exclusively  in  resolving  its  domestic  problems  on  force  levels  in 
Europe;  it  preferred  to  negotiate  on  a  withdrawal  of  US  troops  from 
Europe.  Since  the  technical  problems  involved  in  MBFR  appeared 
prohibitive  to  any  comprehensive  agreement,  Washington  stressed  the 

criterion  of  negotiability:  as  much  as  possible,  negotiating 

27  New  Tork  Times,  15  May  1971. 

28  Kissinger,  White  House  Years,  p.  949. 

28  See  the  remarks  by  Conrad  Ahlers,  Bonn's  press  spokesman,  in 
Washington  Post,  25  May  1971,  and  US  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird's 
assurances,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  4  June  1971. 
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parameters  that  made  agreement  more  rather  than  less  difficult  were  to 
be  excluded. 30 

Bonn's  position,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  designed  to  make 
agreement  more  difficult  on  virtually  every  count.  While  the  simplest 
negotiating  framework  would  appear  to  be  a  small  reduction  of  US  and 
Soviet  troops  stationed  in  Germany,  Bonn  disliked  that  option  on 
several  counts.  First,  it  would  leave  indigenous  forces  untouched, 
while  Schmidt  repeatedly  emphasised  that  the  Bundeswehr  must  not  grow 
in  strength  relative  to  other  countries  involved. 3 1  To  focus  only  on 
US  troops  further  underlined  the  exclusively  bilateral  nontext  of  arms 
control.  MBFR  was,  like  CSCE,  designed  to  broaden  the  framework  to 
bring  the  European  states  into  the  process.  Moreover,  such  an 
exclusive  context  might  even  be  destabilising  if  it  reinforced  doubts 
about  the  credibility  of  the  US  guarantee. 32  Ultimately,  Bonn  acceded 
to  the  US  position,  with  the  assurance  that  MBFR  would  include  a 
second  phase  of  reductions  that  included  both  stationed  and  indigenous 
forces. 33  Nonetheless,  the  May  1970  NATO  criteria  incorporating 


30  See  John  Yochelson,  "MBFR:  The  Search  for  an  American  Approach”, 
Orbla  (Vol.  XVII,  No.l,  Spring  1973),  pp.  275-82. 

31  For  example,  Schmidt's  interview  in  Frankfurter  Allgemelne 
Zeltung.  25  June  1971,  and  his  article  in  Bulletin.  28  September  1971. 

32  This  argument  is  particularly  stressed  in  Christoph  Bertram,  "The 

Politics  of  MBFR",  The  World  Today  (Vol.  XXIX,  January  1973),  pp.  1-7; 
Josef  Joffe,  "Amerlkanische  Prisons  und  europlische  Stabllltlt:  Zur 
Problematic  amarlkanischer  TruppenabsQge  aus  Europe" ,  Buropa  Archlv 
(Vol. 25,  No. 6,  25  March  1970),  pp.  191-204;  and  Uwe  Nerllch, 

"Wasteuropa  und  die  Entwicklung  des  amerikanlsch-aowjetlschen 
Bilateraliamua",  Europe  Archlv  (Vol. 27,  No. 20,  25  October  1972),  pp. 
687-702. 

33  See  the  statement  by  Defence  Minister  Georg  Leber.  New  York 
Timas.  30  July  1973. 


Bonn's  original  position  were  reportedly  accepted  by  Brezhnev  during 
Brandt's  16-18  September  1971  visit  to  the  Crimea.3* 

Second,  this  simple  negotiating  framework  suggested  a  "special 
regime"  that  discriminated  against  Germany  by  confining  the  area  of 
reductions  to  the  territory  of  the  FRG  and  the  GDR.  Brandt  had  agreed 
to  the  possibility  of  an  exchange  of  observers  within  these 
territorial  confines,  but,  reminiscent  of  Bonn's  objections  to  the 
Eden  Plans  of  the  1950s,  rejected  any  framework  that  highlighted  the 
"special  character"  of  Germany.  Ostpolitik  was  to  eliminate  any 
discrimination  against  Germany  that  remained  a  legacy  from  the  war. 
Such  was  Brandt's  argument  for  the  MPT  and  the  1972  Convention 
prohibiting  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  biological 
and  chemical  weapons:  both  removed  the  unique  character  of  Bonn's  1954 
renunciation  of  atomic,  biological  and  chemical  weapons.35  NATO 
concurred  in  this  requirement;  the  Benelux  countries,  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  were  Included  in  the  "guidelines  area".  Nonetheless, 
French  non -participation  was  problematic,  and  the  first  phase  of  US 
reductions  would  affect  the  FRG  most  of  all. 

Third,  Bonn  particularly  wanted  to  include  tactical  «*apons  in 
MBFR,  although  various  elements  in  the  PEG  had  different  reasons.  The 
CDU  was  generally  sceptical  of  MBFR,  anticipating  that  it  might  stall 
out  of  both  US  and  Soviet  disinterest  after  an  initial  round  of  troop 
reductions  that  left  the  FRG  worse  off  than  before.  MBFR  was  also  a 
useful  counter  to  SALT,  which  excluded  the  Soviet  MRBM  threat  to 
Western  Europe.  The  CDU  tended  to  view  the  Inclusion  of  tactical 
weapons  as  a  possible  trade-off  against  Soviet  MRBMs,  although  the 

3*  See  Strategic  Survey.  1971  (London:  IXSS,  1972),  p.  18,  and 
Haftendorn.  AbrBstungs-  und  intspannungspolltlk,  p.  265. 

35  Haftendorn,  AbrBatuaga-  und  Intapam 


,  pp.  102-03. 


acceptability  of  such  a  proposition  was  always  questionable.  Scliwldt, 
on  the  other  hand,  preferred  a  lessened  dependence  on  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  any  event.  To  the  extent  that  MBFR  created  a  conventional 
balance,  the  need  for  tactical  nuclear  weapons  would  decline:  their 
prlaary  function  had  been  to  compensate  for  NATO's  Inability  to 
provide  a  forward  defence  with  conventional  forces  In  the  event  of  a 
conventional  attack. 36 

The  fundaaental  problem,  however,  was  that  there  was  no 
conventional  balance  In  Europe  In  NATO's  view.  Hence,  MBFR  was  always 
a  one-sided  proposition  of  Inducing  Mosopw  to  concede  that  balance; 
critics  were  quick  to  point  out  that  the  political  conditions  were  not 
conducive  to  that.  In  his  meeting  with  Brezhnev,  with  Ostpolltlk  still 
hanging  14  the  balance  as  ouch  for  Moscow  as  for  Bonn,  and  Bonn  still 
Insisting  on  a  "no  CSCE  without  MBFR"  Junktlw,  Brandt  extracted  a 
formulation  on  MBFR  that  was  close,  although  not  Identical,  to  the 
Western  requirement  for  "balanced"  reductions:  "Both  sides  outlined 
their  views  on  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  troops  and  armaments 
in  Europe  without  the  incurring  of  disadvantage  by  those  con¬ 
cerned."37  It  was  less  of  a  concession  than  Bonn  claimed:  Moscow 
never  accepted  the  criterion  of  "balance".  Moreover,  the  criterion 
that  negotiations  not  work  to  the  military  disadvantage  of  either  side 
effectively  undermines  the  Western  goal  of  creating  a  more  favourable 
conventional  balance.  In  1975,  after  almost  three  years  of  deadlocked 
negotiations,  NATO  proposed  the  withdrawal  of  1000  tactical  nuclear 

36  Haftendorn,  AbrUstunga-  und  Entspannuagspolltik,  pp.  279-80. 

37  Communlqui  from  the  Oreanda  summit,  in  Bulletin,  21  September 

1971,  emphasis  added.  Scheel's  statement  on  10  September  1971,  cited 
in  Dieter  Dsttke,  Alliens  lm  Vandal :  Amsrikanisch-europlische 
Slchsrbsitsbeslebunaen  im  Zeichen  das  Bilateraiismes  der  SupermlcEte 
l Frankfurt  am  liklni  JEMr'a  ttitsnar,  WW7  p.  "2M. - ^ - 
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warheads,  54  nuclear-capable  F-4  aircraft,  36  "Pershing"  missiles,  and 
29,000  US  troops,  In  exchange  for  Soviet  withdrawal  of  bS,000  ground 
troops  and  1,700  tanks  and  Soviet  acceptance  of  common  force  ceilings 
as  the  end  product. Moscow  continued  to  reject  the  goal  of  common 
ceilings;  instead,  it  proposed  equal  percentage  reductions  which, 
while  conceding  a  greater  absolute  reduction  on  its  part,  nonetheless 
preserved  the  original  force  ratios  While  retaining  the  advantage  of 
geographic  proximity. 

By  1976,  both  the  prospect  of  and  even  some  of  the  impetus  for 
conventional  arms  reductions  had  waned.  It  was  apparent  that  Moscow 
would  not  accept  any  formula  that  retained  a  conventional  balance 
based  on  common  force  ceilings.  Moreover,  any  marginal  leverage  that 
NATO  had  previously  enjoyed  on  MBFR  was  gone  -  CSCE  had  ended,  without 
any  of  the  dramatic  results  that  had  been  either  desired  or  feared. 
SALT  provided  no  leverage  on  Moscow;  indeed,  It  perhaps  required  some 
of  its  own.  Ostpolitik  had  reached  a  ’‘natural’’  end  with  German 
membership  of  the  UN;  it  was  concentratinf ,  within  extremely  tight 
limits,  on  garnering  the  practical  benefits  of  a  relationship  that  hac 
not  yet,  as  Brandt  had  suggested,  evolved  from  nebenelnander 
(coexistence)  to  mltelnander  (cooperation).  East-West  trade  -  never  a 
sufficient  lever  -  had  completed  a  phase  of  acceleration  and  was 
confronting  its  own  limits.  The  driving  force  behind  US  interest  in 
MBFR  had  also  gone.  The  Mansfield  Amendment  for  a  40%  reduction  in  US 
forces  was  barely  defeated  in  September  1973  after  a  substitute 
amendment  by  Senators  Henry  Jackson  and  Sam  Nunn  made  troop  reductions 
a  function  of  the  percent  of  offset  that  Nixon  could  negotiate  with 

3®  On  NATO's  "Option  Three"-  proposal  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  response, 
see  Strategic  Survey,  1976.  pp.  112-14.  For  earlier  proposals  on  both 
sides,  sea  Robin  Ranger,  '’MBFRi  Political  or  Technical  Arne  Oontrol?" 
The  World  Today  (Vol.  XXX,  October  1974),  pp.  411-18. 
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Bonn.  Nino  Months  Inter,  Mansfield's  amendment  for  a  smaller  reduction 
was  defeated  by  a  larger  aargln.  In  June  1975,  after  the  fall  of 
Saigon,  Mansfield  deferred  his  proposal  altogether  as 
Inappropriate. 39  Simultaneously,  the  latest  US-FRG  offset  agreement 
expired.  Schmidt,  as  Chancellor,  argued  that  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  and  a  surplus  US  balance  of  payments  removed  any  need  for 
further  offsets;  President  Ford's  letter  requesting  a  renewed  offset 
agreement  remained  unanswered. 

The  mitigation  of  these  domestic  determinants  of  alliance 
strategy  and  arms  control  policy  provided  temporary  relief  to  an 
alliance  relationship  that  had  suffered  under  their  divisive  Impact 
for  so  many  years.  Nonetheless,  it  did  not  remove  the  fundamental 
security  dilemmas  that  had  been  an  Impetus  for  arms  control.  The 
ultimate  aim  of  arms  control  as  an  instrument  of  military  ditente  is 
to  translate  declarations  on  the  renunciation  of  force  into  an 
objective  reality  by  denying  the  usability  of  that  military  force. 
This  has  become  increasingly  significant  as  technology  obscures  the 
distinction  between  deterrence  and  defence,  making  the  capacity  to 
wage  war  rather  than  the  capability  to  inflict  punishment  the 
condition  for  a  credible  deterrent.  The  central  problem  for  arms 
control  in  both  the  nuclear  and  conventional  domains  has  been  how  to 
accomplish  that  aim. 

Small  reductions,  or  the  establishment  of  ceilings  that  reflect 
existing  force  levels,  may  simply  ratify  the  existing  assymetrles  that 
remain  within  those  force  levels.  This  may  be  a  desirable  approach  to 
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39  Phil  Williams,  "Whatever  Happened  to  the  Mansfield  Amendment? 
Survival  (Wol.  XVIII  Mo.4,  July/August  1976),  pp.  146-55. 
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arms  control  if  one  enjoys  the  advantage  of  that  assymetry;  It  may 
also  be  desirable  even  if  one  does  not:  It  makes  agreements  more 
negotiable ,  while  the  process  of  negotiations  serves  to 
institutionalise  a  dialogue  that  may  itself  be  beneficial.  Even  if 

MBFR  produces  no  agreement  or  actual  force  reductions,  the 

\ 

continuation  of  a  negotiating  forum  that  institutionalises  a 
multilateral  dialogue  on  the  problem  of  a  stable  European  balance  has 
its  merits,  both  in  an  East-West  and  a  West-West  context.  At  worst,  it 
is  Innocuous;  at  least,  it  provides  the  potential  for  progress  by 
establishing  an  organisational  habit  or  -  particularly  significant  in 
the  absence  of  a  force  reduction  agreement  -  formulating  CBMs  that 
preclude  surprise  attack;  at  best,  it  may  facilitate  a  political 
ddtente  that  may  render  the  military  confrontation  less  relevant. 

While  such  an  approach  to  arms  control  may  have  utility  -  and 
Bonn's  enthusiasm  for  CBMs  and  the  negotiations  in  Vienna  reflects 
this  belief  -  such  limited  agreements  may  also  be  counterproductive . 
To  the  extent  that  such  agreements  also  fail  to  remove  any  Inherent 
Instabilities  in  the  adversary  military  relationship,  they  may 
function  as  a  palliative  that  obscures  the  reality  of  conflict  just  as 
aspirin  represses  the  body's  warning  that  a  debilitating  condition 
requires  attention.  Critics  of  SALT  II  pointed  to  an  increasing 
vulnerability  of  US  land-based  ICBMs,  arguing  that  an  excessive  faith 
In  an  inadequate  SALT  process  only  detracted  from  necessary  force 
modernisation  programmes.  But  even  if  SALT  did  provide  a  satisfactory 
stabilisation  of  the  superpower  relationship,  Bonn  was  sensitive  to 
its  relationship  to  European  security:*1 

**  Schmidt's  speech  at  the  10  Nay  1977  MATO  summit  masting,  in 
Survival  (Vol.  XZX,  No. 4,  July/ August  1977),  pp.  177-78. 


k:  i 


[Strategic  parity]  will  sake  it  necessary  during  the  coming 
years...  to  reduce  the  political  aed  military  role  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  as  a  normal  component  of  defence 
and  deterrence;  the  strategic  nuclear  component  trill  become 
increasingly  regarded  as  an  instrument  of  last  resort,  to 
save  the  national  Interest  and  protect  the  survival  of  those 
who  possess  these  strategic  weapons  of  last  reatort. 

Schmidt's  logic  was  similar  to  that  which  had  led  the  UK  and  Prance  to 

reaffirm  their  national  nuclear  deterrents.  Bonn  retains  that  option 

only  in  the  context  of  a  European  nuclear  deterrent,  a  prospect 

unlikely  in  the  foreseeable  future  although  one  which  has  received 

increased  consideration  as  a  response  to  perceived  US-Soviet 

bilateralism. *2 

Schmidt's  conclusion,  however,  was  necessarily  different  from  the 
traditional  "Gaul list"  response:  "...the  more  we  stabilise  strategic 
nuclear  parity...  the  more  it  becomes  necessary  to  achieve  a  balance 
of  conventional  weapons. 1,43  As  before,  SALT  required  MBFK:  SALT 
"magnifies  the  disparities  between  East  and  West  in  nuclear...  and 
conventional  weapons".**  A  conventional  balance  was  paramount  because 
of  the  potential  usability  of  superior  conventional  forces  against  a 
defender  which  was  deterred  from  nuclear  retaliation.  To  the  extent 
that  arms  control  was  unlikely  to  create  that  balance,  one  had  to  take 
unilateral  steps  to  do  so  (such  as  the  May  1977  MATO  commitment  to  3Z 
real  growth  in  defence  expenditure)  and  attend  to  similar  Imbalances 
in  nuclear  systems  that  existed  outside  the  SALT  framework.  This  was 
the  genesis  of  the  LETUP  modernisation  "double  decision"  of  1979. 


*2  See  the  discussion  in  Dattke ,  Alliens  lm  Wanda 1.  pp.  110-20.  Also 
Tranqols  Duchlne,  "A  Maw  European  Daf«e.g«  ISSsmunity" ,  Foreign  Affairs 
(Vol.50,  Bo.l,  October  1971),  and  Christoph  Ssrtrsm  in  Die  fcalt.  20 
July  1973.  More  recently,  Medley  Bell,  "Civilian  Power  Europe:  A 
Contradiction  in  Terms?",  paper  presented  to  the  Journal  of  Cowman 
Market  Studies  Conference.  Oxford  University.  24-^0  Mereh  1$82 

sagoT - 

*3  At  the  May  1977  MATO  summit;  see  note  41,  awn. 

**  Schmidt,  "1977  Alaetalr  luchan  Memorial  Lecture",  28  October 
1977,  in  Survival  (961.  XX  Mo. 1,  January/ February  1978),  pp.  2-10. 
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Yet  there  remain  two  alternatives  to  an  arms  control  process  that 
focuses  on  small  reductions  or  the  establishment  of  ceilings  In  a 
situation  In  which  no  prior  balance  exists.  One  Is  no  arms  control  at 
all.  It  may  well  be  that,  given  the  limits  of  detente  in  reconciling 
the  resilient  political  conflict  between  East  and  West,  military 
ddtente  is  impossible  without  political  ddtente;  moreover,  military 
detente  may  not  lead  to  political  ddtente  as  much  as  it  provides  a 
forum  for  each  side  to  manipulate  the  process  to  its  own  advantage  as 
it  seeks  to  transform  military  power  into  political  Influence.  If  arms 
control  Is  an  unacceptable  or  unsuccessful  antidote  to  vulnerability, 
then  -  reminiscent  of  the  debate  in  the  1950s  -  what  remains  is  to 
secure  a  deterrent  outside  a  negotiated  framework.  To  some,  that 
requires  the  demonstrable  capability  to  wage  limited  war  -  be  It 
conventional  or  nuclear  -  in  Europe  as  a  complement  to  a  strategic 
nuclear  deterrent  that  has  no  absolute  guarantee.  To  others, 
particularly  those  for  whom  such  a  war  would  be  distinctly  unlimited, 
that  requires  the  inevitable  engagement  of  that  strategic  nuclear 
deterrent. 

This  dilemma  has  not  receded.  Indeed,  it  has  assumed  new 
relevance  precisely  because  it  is  Irresolvable.  It  is  this  dilemma, 
and  the  inescapable  vulnerability  that  flows  from  it,  that  provides 
the  principal  impetus  to  arms  control.  To  the  extent  that  the  alliance 
attempts  to  resolve  it  through  particular  weapons  deployments,  that 
may  also  undermine  the  prospects  for  future  arms  control.  Because  the 
PRG  Is  most  sensitive  to  this  dilemma,  its  desire  not  to  foreclose 
arms  control  Is  accordingly  higher:^ 

Unless  we  see  real  progress  on  MBFR,  we  shall  have  to  rely 

on  the  effectiveness  of  deterrence...  Me  have  to  consider 

*3  Schmidt,  ”1977  Alaetalr  Buchan  Memorial  Lecture”. 


whether  the  “neutron  weapon"  ts  of  value  to  the  Alliance  an 
an  additional  element  of  the  deterrence  strategy,  as  a  means 
of  preventing  war.  But  we  should  not  limit  ourselves  to  that 
examination.  We  should  also  examine  what  relevance  and 
weight  this  weapon  has  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  arms 
control. 

The  neutron  weapon  controversy  highlighted  this  dilemma.  The  desire  to 
limit  the  collateral  damage  associated  with  a  nuclear  response  on 
German  soil  conflicted  with  the  desire  to  ensure  the  coupling  of  the 
US  strategic  guarantee  by  avoiding  the  prospect  of  a  war  that  could  be 
limited  to  Europe.  Moreover,  Its  effect  on  the  climate  for  arms 
control  was  viewed  as  deleterious.  Comparable  dilemmas  exist  with 

LRTNF  modernisation.  46 

There  Is  an  additional  approach  to  arms  control  that  merits 
attention..  Negotiations  aimed  at  substantial  rather  than  nominal  force 
reductions  have  been  advocated  both  by  ardent  supporters  of  total 
disarmament  and  by  conservative  critics  of  traditional  forms  of  arms 
control.  Proposals  for  a  substantial  reduction  In  strategic  offensive 
systems  -  suggested  by  Senator  Jackson  In  1973  and  made  to  Moscow  by 
both  the  Carter  and  Reagan  Administrations*?  -  have  stressed  the 
elimination  of  any  first-strike  capability  and  were  directed  against 
Soviet  “heavy"  ICBM  deployments.  In  a  similar  vein,  a  West  German 
study  group  in  the  early  phases  of  NATO's  MBFR  planning  rejected  the 
prevailing  concept  of  a  10-302  reduction  on  both  sides  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  preserve  a  Soviet  offensive  capability  while  depleting 
NATO's  capacity  for  forward  defence.  Instead,  it  proposed  7SX 


**  See  Gregory  Treverton,  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Europe .  Adelphi  Paper 
No.  168  (London:  IISS,  Summer  l&l)  and  SerKanf  Wettlg,  "Dei  Rlngen 
swlachen  Ost  und  West  am  Slcherhelt:  SALT,  MBPR,  und  die  Optlonen  der 
westlichen  Polltlk",  Aus  Poll t lk  und  Zeltgesehlchte  (B26/79.  30  July 
1979). 

* '  Jackson's  proposal  for  a  one-third  reduction,  in  Washington 
Star -News.  9  Pi  camber  1973;  on  Carter's  "Seep  Cuts  Proposal*1  of  March 
1977,  cue  Talbott,  op.clt..  pp.  38-63.  Reagan ' s  START  propoeal  was 
alee  far  a  one-third  reduction;  see  New  fork  Times,  10  May  1982. 


reductions  on  both  sides  on  the  premise  that  such  reductions  would  at 
least  deprive  the  Warsaw  Pact  of  an  offensive  capability.  The  Grand 
Coalition  rejected  the  proposal:  such  deep  cuts  were  probably  not 
negotiable  with  Moscow;  further.  It  required  that  the  bulk  of  the  cuts 
come  first  from  Indigenous  forces  because  of  the  Implications  for  US 

engagement. 48 

Proposals  for  substantial  arms  reductions  must  confront  the 
strong  probability  that  they  may  not  be  negotiable,  thus  leading  to 
the  conclusion  that  arms  control  in  any  form  remains  -  In  the  absence 
of  political  ddtente  -  an  inadequate  instrument  for  providing  national 
and  alliance  security.  Yet,  neither  is  it  clear  that  such  security  can 
be  provided  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  members  of  the  alliance  in  the 
absence  of  arms  control.  To  those  -  particularly  the  FRG  -  who  are 
most  sensitive  to  the  dilemmas  of  alliance  security  and  most 
vulnerable  to  any  deficiencies  in  forward  defence  and  extended 
deterrence,  arms  control  remains  an  important  instrument  in  coping 
with  the  continuing  conflict  between  East  and  West.  It  is  not  clear 
that  the  US  strategic  guarantee  has  been  impaired  by  SALT;  certainly 
there  are  those  who  continue  to  stress  the  importance  of  uncertainty 
as  an  element  of  deterrence. 49  But  the  central  requirement  for  that 
deterrent  as  it  applies  to  the  alliance  remains  as  it  always  has:  the 
coupling  of  the  US  guarantee.  Given  the  vulnerability  of  the  FRG  to  an 
alliance  dependent  on  nuclear  weapons,  Bonn  generally  welcomes 
proposals  for  the  restoration  of  a  conventional  balance  made  by 

4®  See  Martin  Miiller,  "Konzeption  and  Akteur:  Ole  Entwicklung  der 
MRFR-Politik  der  Bundesrepublik  xwischen  1968  und  1971”,  in  Heftendorn 
et  al. ,  ede. ,  Verwaltete  Aueaenpelltlk,  pp.  167-90. 

49  See,  for  instance,  McGeorge  Bundy's  rejoinder  to  Kissinger's  1979 
speech  in  Brussels,  in  the  keynote  address  at  the  1979  IISS 
Conference,  in  Survival  (Vol.  XXI,  Mb. 6,  November /Da camber  1979),  pp. 
268-72. 
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Americans  «ho  are  uncomfortable  about  the  uncertainties  beyond  the 
nuclear  threshold.  A  declaration  of  "no  first  use”  of  nuclear  weapon*, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  less  welcome  because  it  eliminates  the  vital 
link. 50  Achievement  of  that  conventional  balance  -  if  it  were 
possible  -  would  Instead  provide  the  foundation  for  arms  control  in 
Europe  that  has  so  far  not  materialised.  In  the  interim,  ddtente  and 
defence  remain  complementary  functions  of  the  alliance  because  neither 
is  by  itself  a  sufficient  provider  of  alliaace  security. 


50  Compere  the  proposal  by  Me George  Bundy,  George  F.  Kenosn,  Robert 
S.  McNamara  and  Gerard  Smith,  "Nuclear  Weapons  and  the  Atlantic 
Alliance" ,  Foreign  Affaire  (Vol.60,  No. 4,  Spring  1962)*  pp*  733-68, 
and  the  reply  by  lari  Kaiser,  Georg  Leber,  Alois  Martas  am d  General 
Frans-Joseph  Schulae,  in  Frankfurter  Allgamelna  Zel turns.  24  June 
1982.  Egan  lehr's  endorsement  of  '‘no  first  use"  ( Internatiooel  larald 
Tribune,  11  May  1962)  was  not  convincing :  his  argument  ultimately 
rests? on  the  certainty  of  the  US  nuclear  guarantee. 


The  postwar  international  system  is  a  resilient  political  order 
insofar  as  it  is  defined  by  the  basic  adversary  relationship  between 
East  and  West.  This  thesis  has  examined  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as  that  alliance 
both  evolved  in  the  shadow  of  that  reality  and  considered  the 
prospects  for  and  implementation  of  a  strategy  of  ditente  to  deal  with 
that  reality.  Ditente  is  a  limited  instrument  in  managing  the  dynamics 
of  East-West  politics,  not  only  because  of  the  adversary  relationship 
within  which  it  must  operate,  but  also  because  of  the  alliance 
relationship  within  which  it  must  develop. 

The  prospect  of  a  ditente  between  East  and  West  has  periodically 
emerged  In  the  postwar  period  as  a  function  of  four  factors:  strength, 
vulnerability,  opportunity  and  inevitability.  The  last  two  reflect  an 
essentially  reactive  aspect  of  Western  policy.  One  could  only  engage 
in  a  ditente  process  -  principally  characterised  by  negotiations  on 
particular  disputes  in  the  adversary  relationship  -  if  the  USSR  and 
its  allies  were  also  willing  to  participate,  even  if  the  Soviet 
definition  of  ditente  and  its  operational  principles  were  not 
identical  to  the  West's.  Even  with  optimism,  one  can  speak  only  of  an 
"adversary  partnership";  what  has  and  has  not  transpired  in  ditente 
has  been  a  product  of  competing  national  Interests.  The  common 
denominator  of  these  interests  is  the  avoidance  of  direct  military 
conflict;  in  that  sense,  mutual  deterrence  in  the  nuclear  age  provides 
the  enduring  -  and  perhaps  only  -  foundation  upon  which  a  ditente  can 
be  built,  barring  any  fundamental  transformation  in  the  definition  of 


national  interests  on  both  aides  sufficient  to  reaove  the  basic 


antagonisa  altogether.  This  fact  has  made  the  prospect  of  detente  a 
continuous  issue  throughout  the  postwar  era:  the  alternatives  are 
costly,  counterproductive,  dangerous  and  unacceptable. 

Nonetheless,  ditente  has  acquired  a  broader  meaning:  the 
extension  of  that  autual  interest  in  war  avoidance  to  the  deliberate 
aanageaent  of  the  adversary  conflict  in  ways  that  either  reduce 
tension  or  attenuate  the  effects  of  that  tension.  This  entails  two 
eleaents  that  require  -  unlike  the  recognition  of  that  autual  Interest 
-  positive  acts  of  policy.  These  acts  of  policy  aay  be  distinguished 
according  to  whether  they  are  aiaed  at  a  political  or  a  military 
ditente.  The  latter  is  designed  priaarily  to  ensure  the  stability  of 
the  strategic  relationship,  at  a  alnlaua  to  disabuse  the  adversary 
from  contemplating  a  resort  to  force  to  alter  the  status  quo  to  its 
advantage.  Through  the  aechanlaa  of  arms  control,  adversaries  can  thus 
reinforce  the  inevitability  of  ditente  by  denying  at  least  its  most 
violent  alternative.  Adversaries  can  also  seek  to  broaden  their 
societal  and  economic  Interaction,  pursuing  certain  associated 
benefits  for  their  own  sake  and,  perhaps,  indirectly  contributing  to 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  the  adversary  conflict.  Similarly,  subject 
to  a  redefinition  of  vital  interests  by  one  or  more  adversaries, 
political  ditente  asy  entail  direct  efforts  at  resolving  particular 
disputes  within  that  basic  conflict.  A  key  point  of  this  thesis  is 
that  one's  decision  regarding  these  deliberate  acts  of  policy  is  a 
qua st lor  of  strategy.  How  one  chooses  to  relate  or  segregate  these 
forms  of  active  ditente  politics  involves  the  issue  of  linkage.  Such 
questions  of  strategy,  aoreover,  entail  the  calculation  of  one's 
strength  aad  vulnerability. 
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The  strength  of  both  nation  and  alliance  is  necessary  because  of 
the  continuing  basic  adversary  conflict.  Strength  -  particularly 
military  strength  -  sustains  the  condition  of  mutual  deterrence  upon 
which  any  detente  must  be  built.  This  requires  more  than  simply  a 
certain  quantity  of  destructive  power,  since  deterrence  is 
fundamentally  a  psychological  phenomenon.  The  Federal  Republic's 
preference  for  "calculability"  applies  especially  to  the  physical 
presence  of  the  United  States,  upon  whom  it  remains  dependent  for  its 
security;  all  else  being  equal,  a  lower  but  stable  US  military 
presence  may  well  be  preferable  to  a  higher  yet  quixotic  one.  In  the 
direct  East-West  face-off,  military  force  is  not  readily  usable  but 
provides  -  as  it  did  in  the  Immediate  aftermath  of  World  War  II  -  the 
psychological  and  symbolic  assurance  that  one  is  free  from  political 
intimidation  by  the  adversary.  For  the  US,  this  strength  supports  its 
claim  to  special  status  in  the  international  order;  without  it,  the  US 
would  not  -  Indeed,  could  not  -  play  the  role  that  it  somewhat 
reluctantly  assumed  in  1947  and  has  since  largely  relished  but 
occasionally  regretted.  For  the  FRG,  this  strength,  and  particularly 
the  psychological  security  it  provides,  is  the  principal  feature  that 
distinguishes  contemporary  Germany  from  its  historical  predecessors: 
it  offers  a  framework  within  which  it  can  safely  exist  and  prosper  as 
a  political  entity  without  the  profound  security  dilemmas  of  the  past. 

Herein  lies  the  basic  interdependence  of  the  US  and  FRG:  neither 
can  sustain  its  position  in  the  existing  international  order  without 
the  other.  Strength  is  the  antidote  to  vulnerability.  If  that 
vulnarability  is  chronic  -  either  in  the  FRG's  central  geopolitical 
i sit ion  or  in  the  unprecedented  strategic  vulnerability  of  the  US  - 
than  strength  does  not  cure  that  vulnerability  as  much  as  it 
ameliorates  It.  Regardless  if  military  power  is  unusable  in  the 


resolution  of  the  postwar  East-West  antagonise,  tt  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  as  Irrelevant.  Because  that  vulnerability  is  not  eliminated,  it 
also  provides  a  Motivation  for  ddtente  even  as  strength  provides  its 
precondition.  In  this  sense,  ddtente  is  appropriately  an  eleaent  of 
alliance  security.  Because  both  the  US  and  FRG  are  uniquely  vulnerable 
to  the  threat  of  alliance  fragaentation,  each  assesses  the  utility  of 
a  ddtente  strategy  according  to  its  effect  on  the  alliance.  That 
particular  vulnerability  thus  provides  both  a  constraint  on  and  an 
impetus  for  detente.  Neither  the  US  nor  the  FRG  can  set  the  agenda  for 
the  other;  together  they  can  deteralne  that  agenda.  If  they  are  in 
conflict  regarding  the  utility  of  a  ddtente  strategy,  other  allies 
aasuae  a  decisive  role. 

The  sources  of  such  conflict  lie  in  the  specific  circumstances 
and  perceptions  that  exist  at  any  given  tlae.  When  those  differences 
occur,  they  are  acre  than  siaply  issues  of  nuance  or  aodallty;  they 
reflect  differences  relating  to  the  utility  of  tension  -  and  hence  the 
utility  of  its  relaxation  -  plus  the  manner  and  style  with  which  a 
particular  strategy  is  formulated  and  Implemented.  Throughout  the  Cold 
War,  and  particularly  since  the  Berlin  Crisis  of  the  late  1950s,  the 
US  has  sought  to  stabilise  the  postwar  confrontation  over  Germany  in 
such  a  way  as  to  kaep  it  from  becoming  a  precipitant  to  war;  support 
for  Germany's  claims  derived  less  from  a  sympathy  for  those  claims 
than  a  desire  to  sustain  Bonn's  stake  in  the  Western  alliance.  The 
steps  one  took  to  stabilise  that  confrontation  and  kaep  Bona  from 
feeling  Isolated  were  not  always  compatible;  moreover,  they  were 
important,  although  certainly  not  the  only,  occasions  for 
intra-alliance  squabbles,  notably  among  France,  the  08  and  the  UK.  How 
to  keep  Itself  from  being  Isolated  dominated  the  FRG  debate  as  well. 
The  probing  for  dltente  in  the  1960s  -  by  ths  US  principally  in  arms 
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control,  by  France  tn  a  more  nebulous  political  wnio  -  louiulerod  not 
least  because  the  obligation  to  support  Bonn's  perceived  vital 
Interests  could  not  be  readily  circumvented. 

The  significance  of  the  post-1969  Ostpolltlk  lies  in  the 
unilateral  removal  of  that  obstacle  in  the  only  way  that  was  possible: 
by  surrendering  what  Bonn  did  not  have  and  what  neither  ally  nor 
adversary  wanted  to  provide,  in  exchange  for  the  opportunity  to 
Interact  in  the  international  system  as  a  "normal"  state.  In 
retrospect,  Ostpolltlk  responded  to  both  internal  and  external 
pressures  in  a  fashion  that  corresponded  with  few  observers'  exact 
prognoses  or  prescriptions.  It  was  not  a  Four  Power  settlement  of  the 
"German  Problem";  it  asserted  the  Four  Power  framework  that  had 
suspended  that  problem  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  a  unilateral 
policy  that  made  not  only  Four  Power  agreement  on  Berlin  possible  but 
also  allowed  a  broader,  multilateral  arms  control  process  to  proceed 
subject  to  its  own  Inherent  limitations.  Instead  of  a  negative  linkage 
strategy  designed  to  preclude  allied  disengagement  from  vital  German 
interests,  it  sought  to  affirm  that  engagement  by  anticipating  and 
thereby  preempting  an  imposed  solution  and  by  creating  positive  links 
of  Interdependence.  It  was  not  a  harbinger  of  a  new  Schaukalpolitlk , 
but  the  continued  adaptation  both  to  specific  external  demands  and 
general  reality.  Ostpolltlk  not  only  was  anchored  In  a  Westpolltlk;  It 
allowed  It. 

Amid  a  debate  on  whether  or  how  ditenta  would  alter  the  postwar 

International  system,  Michael  Howard  wrote: * 

The  objective  of  strategy  has  remained  unchanged  since 
before  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age  -  coercing  ooe's 
opponent  Into  abandoning  his  preferred  course  of  action  by 


1  Michael  Howard,  "The  Relevance  of  Traditional  Strategy",  Foreign 
Affairs  (Vol.51,  Ho. 2,  January  1973),  p.  264. 
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posing  the  alternative  of  unacceptable  punishaent;  but  that 
object  was  now  to  be  achieved  leas  by  manipulation  of  actual 
forces  than  by  manipulation  of  risks. 

fti  the  one  hand,  ddtente  has  been  a  strategy  to  cope  with  the  basic 

adversary  conflict  between  East  and  West  by  reducing  the  risks 

associated  with  the  “manipulation  of  actual  forces",  predicated  on  the 

assumption  that  these  forces  could  no  longer  be  employed  commensurate 

with  the  political  objectives  such  manipulation  would  serve.  On  the 

other  hand,  ddtente  has  opened  up  additional  possibilities  for  the 

"manipulation  of  risks"  outside  a  direct  military  contest.  It  is  thus 

an  alternative  to  the  "Policy  of  Strength"  that  dominated  the  Gold 

War:  that  strength,  even  if  sufficient  to  deter  aggressive  attempts  to 

resolve  the  dispute  of  the  Cold  War  to  the  detriment  of  the  West,  was 

not  sufficient  to  compel  a  resolution  to  Western  advantage.  Instead, 

one  sought  to  manipulate  the  risks  associated  with  the  denial  of 

certain  benefits  in  order  to  affect  Soviet  behaviour. 

Tet,  one  had  to  create  those  benefits  before  the  risks  of  denial 

could  be  manipulated.  Dftente  thus  became  an  instrument  to  create  an 

Interdependence  that  would  afford  the  West  a  degree  of  influence  over 

the  East  that  the  "Policy  of  Strength”  had  not  produced.  On  an 

economic  level.  East -West  trade  largely  developed  outside  the 

Interconnected  network  of  the  "era  of  negotiations".  Brandt  argued  to 

Nixon  that  trade  should  not  be  linked  to  political  negotiations:  it 

was  a  means  to  "leaven"  the  Soviet  system.  Nixon  remained  sceptical 

that  trade  could  lead  to  better  negotiations;  Kissinger  argued  for  a 

"positive”  linkage  that  afforded  Moscow  a  stake  in  preserving  a  stable 

international  order  but  rejected  the  direct  linkage  between  trade  and 
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internal  Soviet  behaviour. ^  Likewise  on  a  societal  level,  one  could 
"manipulate  risks"  by  increasing  East-West  Interaction,  not  only  for 
the  direct  benefits  to  be  enjoyed  -  especially  significant  for  the  FRG 
-  but  also  as  a  means  of  breaking  down  the  ideological  and 
psychological  barriers  that  help  sustain  the  East-West  conflict. 

Such  methods  of  altering  the  behaviour  of  an  adversary,  however, 
have  their  limitations.  First,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  denial  of 
newly  created  benefits  -  as  with  economic  sanctions  -  is  any  more 
effective  than  the  "Policy  of  Strength"  in  coercing  an  adversary, 
although  it  may  provide  a  useful  restraint.  Creating  a  system  of 
benefits  and  threatening  to  withhold  them  may,  for  example,  help  to 
deter  Moscow  from  direct  military  intervention  (as  in  Poland),  but  not 
necessarily  compel  a  withdrawal  after  the  fact  (as  in  Afghanistan). 
Second,  it  requires  that  a  state  or  alliance  be  willing  to  defer  the 
benefits  that  accrue  to  it  in  suspending  that  interaction.  Finally, 
such  a  strategy  may  be  profoundly  damaging  to  the  alliance,  whose 
members  will  be  affected  differently  by  such  manipulation  -  witness 
the  controversy  over  the  Yamal  pipeline. 

These  are  tactical  limitations,  Involving  calculations  over  the 
means  of  a  strategy  designed  to  manipulate  risks  as  a  surrogate  for  an 
unusable  military  instrument.  There  is,  however,  a  more  fundamental 


* 
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2  See  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  White  House  Years  (London:  Wsldenfeld  and 
Nlcolson;  Michael  Joseph,  157551  pp.  1 4 6-58,  966,  and  Tears  of 
Upheaval  (London:  Wfeidenfeld  and  Rlcolson;  Michael  Joseph,  1982),  pp. 
246-55.  Also  Angela  Stent ,  From  Embargo  to  Ostpolitlk:  The  Political 
Economy  of  West  Carman-Soviet  Relations.  1955-1980  'Cambridge : 
Cambridge  University,  198l5,  pp.  189ff.  Ironically,  the  DS  had  a 
positive  trade  balance  only  In  East-West  trade  in  1972,  while  the  lore 
of  markets  played  an  insignificant  role  in  the  Internal  Ostpolltih 
debate.  See  Dieter  Dettka,  Alliens  im  Wanda 1:  Ameriluimlach- 
europlische  Slcberheltebeilehuneen  lm  Ealcfasn  des  hllatersllsmus  6ar 
SoparmEchta  (traafcfnrt  am  Mein:  Alfred  Metsner.  19765.  el  lii:  and 
Michael  Smile,  "Ostnolltlk  Bsconsldared" ,  in  Ekkahard  Krlppeadorf , 
ed. ,  Whet  Oe  many's  Foreign  Policy:  Formation  and  Contents  (London: 
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dilemma  relating  to  the  ends  of  a  ditente  strategy  one  is  pursuing.  On 
the  one  hand,  ditente  Is  a  subversive  strategy  to  loosen  Soviet 
control  over  Eastern  Europe  if  not  undermine  the  Soviet  system  Itself; 
in  this  respect,  it  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  mirror  image  of 
"peaceful  coexistence",  making  the  world  safe  for  ideological 
conflict.  On  the  other  hand,  ditente  is  a  strategy  of  accommodating 
the  status  quo  to  make  that  ideological  conflict  less  relevant  and  the 
political  competition  more  benign.  It  may  or  nay  not  be  to  the  Meat's 
advantage,  for  Instance,  to  exacerbate  the  political  turmoil  in 
Poland:  to  encourage  liberalisation  nay  be  fundamentally  destabilising 
and  dangerous  to  both  East  and  Heat;  to  discourage  it  4n  the  of 

stability,  however,  is  to  embrace  Realpolitlk  to  the  exclusion  of 
principles  which  remain  significant  forces  in  Western  societies. 

No  member  of  the  alliance,  least  of  all  the  US  or  the  FRG,  has  a 
monopoly  on  one  or  the  other  points  of  view.  It  was  common  in  the 
1960s  and  early  1970s  to  stress  that  the  US  sought  a  ditente  as  a 
ratification  of  the  status  quo  while  Bonn,  like  de  Gaulle,  sought  to 
transform  that  status  quo. ^  It  is  not  dear,  in  the  wake  of  the  "ere 
of  negotiations",  that  this  dichotomy  la  either  accurate  or  relevant. 
In  one  sense,  the  PEG  remains  a  "revisionist"  state,  seeking 
ultimately  to  gain  the  now  nebulously  defined  reunification  of  the 
German  nation.  Likewise,  the  US  remains  a  status  quo  power,  attempting 
to  preserve  an  international  order  in  which  it  is  preeminent  but 
dacreaslngly  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  08  le  also  a  revisionist 
power:  to  a  large  extent  the  objectives  of  the  Cold  Mar  retain  their 
appeal.  President  Ford's  removal  of  "di teste"  from  the  official 

3  See,  for  emample,  Philip  Windsor,  Getnems  emd  the  Msm— meet  of 
Ditente  (London:  Chat  to  end  Windus,  1971>,  mm  ms  'He  aemnaeHee  of 
Detente",  the  World  Today  (Pol.  XXX,  June  1H»>,  pp.  UH4. 


lexicon  In  March  1976  reflected  a  general  disillusionment  that  in  part 
manifested  itself  in  the  subsequent  emphasis  on  human  rights  as  an 
issue  of  East-West  relations.^  To  the  extent  that  Bonn's  Ostpolltik 
envisages  an  interdependence  between  East  and  West,  encompassing  both 
superpowers  as  well  as  the  two  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  a  status  quo 
rather  than  revisionist  vision.  Having  accepted  the  division  of 
Germany  into  separate  political  entitles  with  territorial  integrity 
and  inviolable  borders,  Bonn  became  a  status  quo  power.  One  could  only 
enhance  Eurpean  security  through  a  ddtente  that  had  both  political  and 
military  foundations:  that  required  "calculability"  on  the  part  of  all 
actors;  that  in  cum  required  interdependence  to  ensure  that  all 

actors  had  a  continuing  interest  in  European  security  and  stability, 

•• 

which  translates  into  West  German  security  and  stability. 

In  1969,  Helmut  Schmidt  wrote 

The  task  of  the  alliance^  is...  to  furnish  guarantees 
against  any  serious  and  violent  disruption  of  the 

evolutionary  trend  [toward  ddtente]  -  but  also  against  any 
possible  reversal  of  it.  Ddtente  must  not,  Indeed, 

jeopardise  the  protection  furnished  by  the  alliances^  but 
mutual  scaling  down  and  a  de-fusing  of  the  military 
confrontation  should  be  possible  and  would  be  useful...  The 
task  of  trying  to  maintain  the  balance  here  in  Europe  will 
only  succeed  if  a  balance  of  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 


two  superpowers  remains  in  being  in  Europe. 

This  perspective  derives  from  the  unique  position  of  the  Federal 
Republic  that  is  the  enduring  legacy  of  the  "German  Problem":  by 
virtue  of  that  position,  it  is  vulnerable  to  isolation.  Historically, 
a  presumption  of  isolation  led  to  a  policy  that  sought  at  least 
independence  and  self-sufficiency,  features  more  than  once  dsfinad  on 


*  On  this  dilemma  in  08  foreign  policy,  see  Stanley  Hoffmann, 
Primacy  or  World  Order:  American  Foreign  Policy  since  the  Cold  Iter 
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a  grandiose  scale  to  the  detriment  of  Che  broader  International 
system.  In  many  respects,  that  option  is  no  longer  relevant  In  the 
postwar  world,  although  the  potential  for  isolation  remains.  The 
central  task  of  West  German  foreign  policy  Is  to  avoid  that  isolation; 
it  has  been  and  is  still  equally  in  the  interests  of  its  alliance 


partners,  and  particularly  the  US,  to  assist  that  process. 

There  are  two  ways  of  avoiding  isolation:  dependence  and 

interdependence.  When  the  postwar  world  was  viewed  as  exclusively 

bipolar,  while  the  FRG  sought  its  rehabilitation  and  restoration 

within  that  structure,  the  dependency  of  a  patron-client  relationship 

was  useful  and  appropriate.  That  could  only  be  an  initial  condition, 

the  termination  of  which  was  marked  by  the  confluence  of  a  superpower 

detente  ard  Ostpolltlk.  Tet,  Bonn  could  not  trade  dependence  for 

independence ;  it  could  only  trade  it  for  interdependence.  It  was  thus 

Important  that  the  US  recognise  Bonn's  increased  need  for  freedom  of 

manoeuvre  in  the  pursuit  of  its  own  Interests 

Within  the  scope  of  [HATO  and  West  Germany's  contribution  to 
HATOJ ,  the  foreign  and  security  policies  of  the  German 
Federal  Government  exploit  to  the  full  the  margin  of  action 
open  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  This  fact  is 
exactly  what  distinguishes  us  from  the  preceding  Govern¬ 
ments... 

Bonn  has  not  become  any  less  dependent  on  the  United  States.  Good 
relations  with  the  US,  as  Theo  Soamer  once  noted,  remain  the  “second 
Beslc  Law”  of  the  Federal  Republic.7  Tet  Bonn  could  not  afford  to  be 
exclusively  dependent  on  the  US  if  it  were  to  pursue  its  interests. 


6  Schmidt,  in  a  speech  at  Georgetown  University,  9  February  1971, 
in  Bulletin,  16  February  1976.  Similarly,  the  FDP  “Election  Concept”, 
25  June  1969,  in  Boris  Meissner,  ed..  Die  deutache  Ostpolltlk, 
1961-1970:  Kontlnuitlt  uad  Wandel  (Dokumentatlon)  (Cologne: 
wissensckaft  mad  Pelltik,  1$71),  pp.  362-4*. 


7  la  Pie  Emit.  13  April  1973.  tUtfUrlF,  Ms  "let  alias  aetl,  mss 
Kritlk  lsttV  In  Me  Emit.  2S  August  1981. 
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While  Bonn’s  dependence  on  Washington  is  not  exclusive,  it  has 
nonetheless  increased  commensurate  with  the  intensity  of  its 
Oatpolitlk.  Ostpolitik  accepted  the  Soviet  position  in  Europe:  no 
longer  a  deliberate  attempt  to  ignore,  bypass  or  subvert  Moscow. 
Ostpolitik  anticipated  the  de  facto  interdependence  of  the  strategic 
nuclear  relationship  which,  if  it  remained  exclusive,  could  threaten  a 
US  disengagement.  Bonn  ultimately  envisaged  a  broader  Interdependence 
between  superpowers  committed  to  European  security,  requiring  in  turn 
a  form  of  Interdependence  between  Itself  and  each  of  the  superpowers. 
Such  was  Bonn’s  unsuccessful  argument  to  Washington  on  the  merits  of 
CSCE.  Tet  the  potential  for  conflict  between  the  US  and  FUG  in  detente 
strategy  exists  according  to  each  one's  willingness  to  accept  Moscow's 
position  in  Europe.  Bonn's  acknowledgement  that  a  form  of 
vulnerability  flows  from  this  interdependence  is  precisely  why  its 
dependence  on  the  alliance  in  general  and  the  US  in  particular  has 
likewise  increased.  The  vulnerability  that  derives  from  the 
Interdependence  associated  with  ditente  is  only  significant  if  the 
strength  of  the  alliance  falls  to  provide  an  adequate  antidote.  This 
applies  both  to  East-West  economic  relations  and  to  arms  control. 

Mtente  between  East  and  West  has  not  heralded  a  new 
international  order.  It  is  Instead  a  strategy  for  dealing  with  the 
international  order  created  by  tba  .end  of  World  War  II.  The  principal 
requirement  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  such  a  strategy  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  alliance  structure.  As  such,  it  remains  a 
central  lssua  of  alliance  politics.  Within  that  alliance,  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  tapubllc  of 
Germany  has  changed  significantly.  Wo  longer  can  the  US  -  if  it  ever 
could  or  should  hare  -  count  on  the  unquestioning  loyalty  of  the  FRG. 
Mo  longer  can  ths  FKC  -  if  it  ever  could  or  should  have  -  count  on  the 
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total  support  of  the  US  in  the  pursuit  of  a  policy  that  seeks  the 
benefits  of  both  alliance  and  ddtante.  Yet  both  remain  dependent  on 
the  other  for  the  security  of  their  international  position.  Their 
national  interests  are  fundaaentally  compatible;  they  must  fulfil  them 
in  the  context  of  an  "equivalent  partnership"  for  which  there  is  no 
alternative. 
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